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SECURITY  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  NUCLEAR 
NONPROLIFERATION  AGREEMENT  WITH 
NORTH  KOREA 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  26,  1995 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:32  a.m.  in  room  SH- 
216,  Hart  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Committee  members  present:  Senators  Thurmond,  Warner, 
Cohen,  McCain,  Coats,  Smith,  Hutchison,  Inhofe,  Santorum,  Nunn, 
Levin,  Lieberman,  and  Bryan. 

Other  Senators  present:  Senator  Murkowski. 

Committee  staff  members  present:  Richard  L.  Reynard,  staff  di- 
rector, George  W.  Lauffer,  deputy  staff  director,  and  Christine  K. 
Cimko,  press  secretary. 

Professional  staff  members  present:  Romie  L.  Brownlee,  Lucia  M. 
Chavez,  Richard  D.  Finn,  Jr.,  Stephen  L.  Madey,  Jr.,  Thomas  G. 
Moore,  and  Eric  H.  Thoemmes. 

Minority  staff  members  present:  Andrew  S.  Effron,  minority 
counsel,  Richard  D.  DeBobes,  counsel;  and  John  W.  Douglass,  pro- 
fessional staff  member. 

Staff  assistants  present:  Menge  Crawford,  Pamela  L.  Farrell, 
Shelley  G.  Lauffer,  and  Deasy  Wagner. 

Committee  members'  assistants  present:  Judith  A.  Ansley,  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Warner;  James  M.  Bodner,  assistant  to  Senator 
Cohen;  Ann  E.  Sauer,  assistant  to  Senator  McCain;  Pamela  G.D. 
Sellars,  Richard  F.  Schwab,  and  David  J.  Gribbin,  assistants  to 
Senator  Coats;  Thomas  L.  Lankford,  assistant  to  Senator  Smith; 
Glen  E.  Tait,  assistant  to  Senator  Kempthorne;  David  Davis,  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Hutchison;  Matthew  Hay,  assistant  to  Senator 
Inhofe;  Patty  Stolnacker,  assistant  to  Senator  Santorum;  Andrew 
W.  Johnson,  assistant  to  Senator  Exon;  Richard  W.  Fieldhouse  and 
David  A.  Lewis,  assistants  to  Senator  Levin;  Steven  A.  Wolfe,  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Kennedy;  Edward  McGaffigan,  Jr.,  assistant  to 
Senator  Bingaman;  Patricia  J.  Buckheit  and  Suzanne  M.  McKenna, 
assistants  to  Senator  Glenn;  Lisa  W.  Tuite,  assistant  to  Senator 
Byrd;  Suzanne  Dabkowski,  assistant  to  Senator  Robb;  John  F. 
Lilley,  assistant  to  Senator  Lieberman;  and  Randall  A.  Schieber, 
assistant  to  Senator  Bryan. 

(1) 


OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  STROM  THURMOND, 

CHAIRMAN 

Chairman  Thurmond.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Senator 
Nunn  has  sent  word  that  he  will  be  here  a  little  bit  later. 

The  committee  meets  this  morning  to  consider  an  issue  that  has 
been  the  subject  of  three  other  Senate  hearings  this  week,  the  nu- 
clear agreement  with  North  Korea. 

As  always,  I  am  very  glad  to  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  Dr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Perry,  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  to  General  Gary  Luck, 
Commander  in  Chief  of  U.S.  and  Allied  Forces  in  South  Korea,  who 
will  testify  first. 

Following  their  testimony,  we  will  hear  briefly  from  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Alaska,  Senator  Murkowski,  who  has  asked 
for  a  few  minutes  to  address  the  hearing,  then  we  will  hear  from 
a  panel  of  three  experts  on  nuclear  proliferation  and  the  situation 
in  Korea.  First  is  Mr.  Gary  Milhollin  of  the  Wisconsin  Project  on 
Nuclear  Arms  Control.  Professor  Milhollin  is  a  nationally  known 
expert  on  nuclear  proliferation,  and  has  testified  before  several 
Senate  committees. 

Second  is  Mr.  Leonard  Spector,  Director  of  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Project  at  the  Carnegie  Endowment.  Mr.  Spector  is 
also  a  nationally  recognized  analyst  who  has  published  widely  on 
proliferation  issues. 

Finally,  I  am  glad  to  have  Mr.  Richard  Allen  appear  before  us. 
Mr.  Allen  is  the  former  National  Security  Advisor  to  President 
Ronald  Reagan  and  one  of  our  leading  experts  on  international  se- 
curity and  the  Far  East,  and  he  is  now  in  private  business.  Mr. 
Allen  has  just  returned  from  South  Korea  and  brings  fresh  insight. 

The  Framework  Agreement  with  North  Korea  has  received  a 
great  deal  of  public  attention  recently,  some  of  it  favorable,  some 
unfavorable.  Our  purpose  today  is  to  focus  on  the  security  implica- 
tions of  the  agreement.  We  must  not  become  complacent  with 
North  Korea  because  we  have  this  agreement.  We  need  to  make 
sure  North  Korea  does  not  use  it  to  gain  greater  political  leverage 
on  the  Korean  Peninsula  or  any  strategic  advantage  that  might 
jeopardize  our  forces  and  our  South  Korean  ally. 

I  have  an  open  mind  about  the  agreement,  and  while  I  am  con- 
cerned about  many  aspects  of  it,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  it  be 
scrapped.  I  know  the  administration  faced  a  difficult  challenge 
when  North  Korea  stopped  complying  with  its  obligations  under 
the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  the  NPT.  We  could  not  get 
the  international  community  to  impose  sanctions,  which  North 
Korea  said  it  would  regard  as  an  act  of  war,  but  when  the  North 
offered  to  negotiate,  we  were  perhaps  too  eager  to  follow  that  path 
in  order  to  avoid  a  confrontation. 

By  failing  to  enforce  international  law,  the  U.N.  and  the  United 
States  have  contributed  to  a  situation  where  the  general  commu- 
nity cannot  protect  individual  members.  Individual  countries  have 
to  preserve  the  peace  and  secure  their  own  defense  at  the  same 
time.  In  effect,  by  its  threats,  North  Korea  has  deterred  the  United 
States  and  the  international  community. 

Furthermore,  though  the  NPT  is  a  binding  international  agree- 
ment, it  has  failed  to  restrain  North  Korea,  yet  our  response  is  an- 


other  international  agreement.  Why  should  this  one  work  any  bet- 
ter than  the  NPT? 

The  administration  argues  that  the  new  agreement  will  work  be- 
cause the  United  States  and  our  allies  will  not  implement  any  step 
until  the  North  Koreans  comply  with  each  of  its  obligations  over 
the  next  10  years,  but  I  fear  that  those  steps  may  be  the  very  goal 
the  North  Koreans  had  in  pursuing  their  nuclear  program  in  the 
first  place. 

I  believe  North  Korea's  nuclear  weapons  program  was  designed 
to  extract  diplomatic  and  economic  benefits  from  the  free  world  in 
order  to  perpetuate  the  regime.  The  Sung  family  has  seen  the  col- 
lapse of  Communist  regimes  all  over  the  world.  There  is  no  reason 
why  theirs  should  be  immune. 

But  now  they  have  leveraged  their  nuclear  weapons  program  to 
gain  the  promise  of  two  new  nuclear  reactors  for  electric  power 
plus  oil,  money  investment  from  the  industrial  nations,  and  new 
diplomatic  standing  in  a  bilateral  agreement  with  the  United 
States. 

We  ought  to  do  nothing  to  prop  up  this  despicable  regime,  which 
showed  its  true  face  when  it  killed  our  helicopter  pilot  recently  and 
held  the  survivor  for  2  weeks.  The  North  Koreans  have  maneu- 
vered with  great  skill  between  the  international  community's  vacil- 
lation on  the  one  hand  and  empty  threats  on  the  other.  This  shows 
clever,  subtle  minds  at  work.  We  are  never  going  to  stop  such 
minds  from  pursuing  what  they  believe  to  be  in  their  national  in- 
terest without  strength  and  resolution. 

I  fear  that  the  United  States,  in  negotiating  this  agreement  with 
North  Korea,  has  set  a  precedent  for  other  signatories  of  the  NPT 
which  may  have  covert  nuclear  programs  to  escape  the  con- 
sequences of  not  complying  with  the  treaty.  The  administration 
may  have  sent  a  signal  to  nonnuclear  parties  to  the  NPT  who  have 
a  covert  program  that  they  can  declare  their  covert  programs  and 
have  them  capped  inside  the  treaty.  In  other  words,  we  are  letting 
the  NPT  expedite  proliferation,  rather  than  prevent  proliferation. 

These  are  serious  long-term  security  questions  which  I  hope  to- 
day's witnesses  can  illuminate. 

Senator  Nunn  will  be  here  a  little  later,  and  we  will  call  on  him 
at  that  time.  Does  any  other  member  have  a  statement  to  make? 

Senator  Levin.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Levin. 

Senator  Levin.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  let  me  welcome  our  wit- 
nesses to  the  hearing  to  testify  on  this  Framework  Agreement. 

I  just  want  to  say  something  briefly  before  we  get  to  our  wit- 
nesses and  to  questions.  I  just  want  to  say  something  that  I  have 
not  heard  too  many  others  say,  congratulations  on  a  job  well  done. 
You  understood  a  major  challenge.  You  secured  a  good  outcome  in 
a  very  dangerous  situation.  You  saw  the  risk  of  North  Korea  pro- 
ducing plutonium  and  nuclear  weapons  as  something  that  we  need- 
ed to  stop. 

Secretary  Perry,  you  personally  kept  the  administration's  efforts 
focused  on  this  crucial  objective,  and  I  know  you  worked  closely 
with  General  Luck  and  our  military  leadership  as  well  as  the  State 
Department  to  achieve  that  goal. 


I  think  it  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  Defense  Department  took 
numerous  steps  to  prepare  for  the  possibility  of  conflict  with  North 
Korea  over  the  nuclear  issue.  There  has  not  been  a  lot  of  focus  on 
that,  either. 

We  sent  Patriot  missiles  and  Apache  attack  helicopters  to  South 
Korea.  We  operated  two  aircraft  carriers  off  the  Korean  coast.  We 
reviewed  and  updated  our  contingency  plans  and  options,  and  we 
were  prepared  to  send  more  forces  to  the  theater  to  accompany  any 
sanctions  effort.  We  made  it  clear  that  our  alliance  with  and  secu-  • 
rity  commitment  to  South  Korea  was  unshakable,  and  these  were 
prudent,  not  reckless  actions  that  signaled  our  resolve,  and  these 
moves  were  clearly  noticed  by  and  understood  by  North  Korea  and 
helped  produce  the  negotiated  agreement  that  you  are  going  to  de- 
scribe today. 

Now,  you  are  going  to  hear  some  criticism  and  skepticism,  and 
you  have  heard  some  of  that  already,  but  it  is  important  to  point 
out  what  the  alternative  was.  The  alternative  course  that  we  were 
on  when  this  administration  assumed  office  was  a  course  of  doing 
nothing  effective  to  stop  North  Korea  from  becoming  a  nuclear 
weapons  power.  The  alternative  course  was  standing  by  and  watch- 
ing North  Korea  reprocess  plutonium  with  another  bloody  war  with 
North  Korea  looming  in  the  background,  at  huge  risk  to  American 
forces  and  to  South  Korean  forces. 

This  agreement  gives  us  a  realistic  hope  of  achieving  the  desired 
outcome,  a  North  Korea  that  cannot  produce  nuclear  weapons,  and 
it  gives  us  that  desired  outcome,  or  at  least  a  realistic  hope  of 
achieving  it  at  an  acceptable  cost  if  implemented  as  planned,  and 
it  has  already  begun  to  be  implemented. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  their  program  has  been 
frozen.  That  freeze  has  been  verified  by  the  IAEA.  Their  5-mega- 
watt  reactor  has  been  shut  down.  The  construction  of  new  reactors 
has  stopped.  That  has  been  verified.  Their  reprocessing  facility  has 
been  sealed.  That  has  been  verified. 

Their  spent  fuel  is  being  stored.  That  has  been  verified  by  Amer- 
ican eyes.  So  the  freeze,  the  beginning  of  the  freeze,  has  already 
been  verified  with  very  specific  steps  that  we  have  seen  imple- 
mented. 

Is  there  a  perfect  agreement?  There  is  no  such  thing.  North 
Korea  could  renege  before  it  is  completed.  But  this  agreement  fi- 
nally provides  a  realistic  hope  of  stopping  the  North  Korean  nu- 
clear weapons  program  and  improving  security  on  the  Korean  Pe- 
ninsula, reducing  the  risk  to  our  forces,  reducing  the  risk  of  an- 
other Korean  war,  reducing  the  risk  of  a  broader  war  in  Asia. 

Now,  that  is  a  real  accomplishment,  and  you  are  all  to  be  com- 
mended for  it,  and  it  is  important  that  we  acknowledge  your  good 
work  as  we  proceed  here  this  morning. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Does  anyone  else  have  a  statement  to 
make?  Senator  McCain. 

Senator  McCain.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  welcome  the  wit- 
nesses here  today  as  well. 

I  have  serious  reservations  about  this  agreement  with  North 
Korea.  The  most  charitable  appraisal  I  can  give  this  agreement  is 


that  it  represents  a  tendered  bribe  to  North  Korea  in  exchange  for 
a  limit  on  its  nuclear  weapons  program. 

Let  me  make  very  clear  my  position  on  this  agreement  and  Con- 
gress' role.  I  believe  the  agreement  will  fail.  I  believe  North  Korea 
will  renege  on  this  agreement  just  as  they  reneged  on  their  freely 
accepted  obligations  under  the  nonproliferation  treaty,  and  as  they 
did  eight  times  during  the  past  2  years  of  negotiations  leading  to 
this  deal. 

However,  I  do  not  think  Congress  should  seek  to  overturn  the 
agreement.  To  be  candid,  I  do  not  want  Congress  blamed  for  some- 
thing that  will  really  be  the  result  of  North  Korean  duplicity.  When 
this  agreement  fails,  I  want  it  to  be  clear  to  all  who  is  responsible 
for  the  failure  so  that  we  can  proceed  immediately  to  organizing 
international  sanctions  and  other  punitive  measures  which  are  de- 
signed to  remove  the  threat  of  nuclear  proliferation  from  the  Ko- 
rean Peninsula  once  and  for  all.  That  is  what  we  should  have  done 
last  fall. 

I  admit  that  this  risks  allowing  North  Korea  to  possess  a  light 
water  reactor  without  abandoning  the  nuclear  program,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  agreement  will  come  apart  before  the  first  reactor  is  fully 
operational  I  believe  North  Korea  will  violate  the  agreement  no 
later  than  that  point  at  which  they  are  supposed  to  allow  inter- 
national inspections  of  their  nuclear  waste  sites,  possibly  5  years 
from  now.  However,  the  American  taxpayer  should  not  be  expected 
to  underwrite  this  agreement. 

This  administration  initially  promised  that  the  only  financial 
commitment  undertaken  by  the  United  States  in  the  agreement 
was  a  one-time  shipment  of  oil  worth  roughly  $5  million.  Subse- 
quent to  that  declaration,  we  learned  that  the  President  sent  a  let- 
ter to  Kim  Jong-Il  promising  to  ask  Congress  to  pay  for  the  nuclear 
reactors  if  funding  cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  To  pay  for  the  oil 
shipment,  the  administration  avoided  coming  to  Congress  and  took 
$4.7  million  from  Defense  Department  funds,  using  a  little-known 
authority  that  is  supposed  to  be  used  for  "emergencies  and  extraor- 
dinary expenses." 

Why  did  they  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman?  Because  by  law  the  United 
States  is  prohibited  from  providing  foreign  aid  to  "terrorist  nations" 
of  which  North  Korea  is  one,  so  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  oth- 
ers abused  the  authority  that  was  given  him  by  Congress,  which 
I  think  should  be  revoked,  and  that  is  by  using  a  fund  for  "emer- 
gencies and  extraordinary  expenses"  in  order  to  pay  for  this  ship- 
ment of  oil,  and  they  did  it  without  giving  Congress  any  prior  no- 
tice. 

Now  the  administration  says  the  U.S.  financial  commitment  to 
this  agreement  may  ultimately  amount  to  $20  million  to  $30  mil- 
lion per  year,  or  $200  million  to  $300  million  over  the  10-year  pe- 
riod of  this  agreement. 

Since  the  administration  claims  they  did  not  guarantee  North 
Korea  that  we  will  contribute  anything  more  than  the  agreed-upon 
oil  shipment,  and  since  the  administration  has  already  dem- 
onstrated its  intention  to  cut  Congress  out  of  the  loop  as  much  as 
possible,  I  think  Congress  should  decline  to  appropriate  any  further 
funds  to  implement  this  accord,  with  one  exception. 


I  believe  we  should  test  North  Korea's  intentions  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. I  believe  we  should,  in  the  next  2  or  3  months,  identify  a 
country  willing  to  receive  the  fuel  rods,  and  ask  North  Korea  to 
ship  them  there.  Should  they  comply,  the  United  States  should  pay 
for  the  transfer.  It  is  worth  the  cost,  because  we  will  remove  from 
North  Korea  enough  plutonium  for  five  or  six  nuclear  weapons,  and 
we  will  have  an  early  though  certainly  not  a  definitive  indicator  of 
how  seriously  North  Korea  is  taking  its  amendments. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  $10  million  for  the  disposal  of  the  cool- 
ing of  the  rods  that  are  in  the  cooling  ponds  should  not  be  given 
until  a  country  is  identified  which  the  North  Koreans  will  send 
those  rods  to. 

The  underlying  problem  with  this  agreement  is  that  it  is  based 
not  on  trust,  but  on  wishful  thinking.  North  Korea  has  a  well-es- 
tablished record  of  breaking  its  commitments  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  international  community. 

I  would  remind  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  same  regime  that 
was  responsible  for  blowing  up  half  the  South  Korean  Cabinet. 
This  is  the  same  regime  that  blew  up  a  Korean  airliner.  This  is  the 
same  Kim  Jong-Il  that  kidnapped  a  South  Korean  actress  and  kept 
her  captive  in  North  Korea.  This — no  one — and  one  of  the  questions 
I  will  be  asking  today  is  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  knows  who  is 
in  charge  in  North  Korea.  During  the  negotiations  for  the  captured 
American  pilot  that  was  far  from  clear. 

The  foolish  time-lags  between  North  Korea's  receipt  of  the  bene- 
fits of  this  agreement  and  the  points  at  which  they  are  required  to 
prove  their  good  faith,  this  deal  is  front-end-loaded  in  favor  of 
North  Korea.  Under  the  deal,  North  Korea  gets  free  oil,  the  bene- 
fits of  trade  and  diplomatic  relations,  two  nuclear  reactors,  and  un- 
told additional  benefits,  including  tacit  forgiveness  of  their  blatant 
violation  of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  most  before  incur- 
ring any  real  damage  to  their  nuclear  weapons  program. 

Secretary  Perry  in  my  office  said  to  me,  the  first  item  of  discus- 
sion with  North  Korea  will  be  the  diversion  of  the  1989  plutonium 
which  has  still  not  been  accounted  for,  which  was  in  violation  of 
the  nonproliferation  treaty.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  thought  when  you  said 
it  would  be  the  first  item  of  discussion,  it  would  be  resolved.  It  has 
not  been,  and  I  am  deeply  disappointed. 

Thus  far,  the  North  Koreans  are  required  to  freeze  its  nuclear 
program  at  Yongbyon  and  freeze  construction  of  two  larger  reac- 
tors. Since  none  of  these  facilities  fueled  a  single  light  bulb  in 
North  Korea — the  Yongbyon  reactor  was  never  connected  to  a 
power  grid — this  is  not  much  of  a  hardship. 

The  first  serious  obligation  imposed  on  North  Korea  under  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  will  not  occur  for  3  to  5  years  from  now. 
At  that  time,  North  Korea  must  begin  to  transfer  the  8,000  fuel 
rods  now  corroding  in  cooling  ponds  to  an  undisclosed  third  coun- 
try. Regrettably,  the  administration  either  does  not  know  or  refuses 
to  disclose  when  this  transfer  will  occur,  and  which  country  is  pre- 
pared to  take  the  rods.  We  should  insist  on  that  transfer  imme- 
diately. 

At  the  same  time,  as  much  as  5  years  in  the  future,  North  Korea 
is  supposed  to  accept  its  second  major  obligation,  challenge  inspec- 
tions of  undisclosed  nuclear  sites,  especially  the  two  suspected  nu- 


clear  waste  sites.  These  inspections  are  the  only  hope  we  have  of 
determining  what  happened  to  the  plutonium  diverted  during  re- 
processing in  1989. 

Finally,  the  dismantlement  of  any  of  the  North  Korean  nuclear 
facilities  will  not  begin  until  they  have  received  one  fully  oper- 
ational $2  billion  light  water  reactor.  This  could  be  7  or  more  years 
away,  and  they  do  not  have  to  complete  dismantlement  of  their  nu- 
clear facilities  until  a  second  reactor  is  complete,  or  perhaps  as 
much  as  10  years  from  now. 

By  the  time  North  Koreans  remove  one  brick  from  any  of  their 
nuclear  facilities,  they  will  have  received  from  the  United  States 
and  our  allies  as  much  as  5  million  tons  of  oil,  inestimable  millions 
in  trade  investment  opportunities  and  propaganda  value  of  im- 
proved relations  with  the  United  States,  quite  possibly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  relationship  with  South  Korea,  and  a  $2  billion  fully 
operational,  state-of-the-art  light  water  reactor,  the  same  kind  we 
have  pressured  France  and  Russia  not  to  sell  to  Iran. 

The  practical  effect  of  providing  a  significant  amount  of  energy 
and  economic  aid  to  North  Korea  is  to  free  up  scarce  hard  currency 
for  North  Korea  to  use  for  almost  any  purpose,  whether  it  is 
beefing  up  their  military  capability,  or  rebuilding  their  failing  in- 
frastructure. Either  way,  their  economy  is  almost  certainly  going  to 
improve,  and  we  may  be  facing  a  firmly  entrenched  Communist  re- 
gime in  North  Korea  for  decades  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  mentioned  that  the  administration 
had  no  alternative.  Yesterday,  Secretary  Perry  talked  about  how  he 
considered  the  option  of  using  military  force.  The  option,  Dr.  Perry, 
would  have  been  simple. 

Go  to  the  North  Koreans  and  say,  we  will  give  you  economic  aid. 
We  will  give  you  diplomatic  relations.  We  will  do  anything,  prac- 
tically, under  the  sun  that  you  want  us  to  do,  if  you  will  imme- 
diately account  for  the  1989  diversion,  which  is  a  blatant  and  gross 
violation  of  the  nonproliferation  treaty,  if  you  agree  to  immediately 
dismantle  your  nuclear  facilities,  which  is  not  an  outrageous,  in 
fact  a  very  reasonable  request,  and  if  you  will  become  a  decent 
member  of  the  community  of  nations  and  improve  relations  and 
withdraw  your  troops  from  the  DMZ  as  well  as  ours,  and  diffuse 
the  tense  relations  that  have  existed  since  1954. 

In  return  for  that,  we  would  have  done  the  things  that  we  are 
now  doing  not  as  an  article  of  faith,  but  as  a  reciprocal  agreement, 
and  if  the  North  Koreans  had  not  agreed,  then  we  should  have 
gone 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Is  the  Senator  about  through? 

Senator  McCain.  I  will  be  through  in  just  a  minute,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. There  is  a  very  important  issue.  I  will  be  through  in  just  a 
minute.  I  appreciate  your  courtesy,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  very  much. 

And  finally,  Secretary  Perry,  we  should  have  gone  to  the  United 
Nations  for  sanctions  to  be  imposed,  in  keeping  with  other  violators 
of  the  nonproliferation  treaty. 

I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  We  will  now  proceed  with  the  questions. 
Since  we  want  to  make  sure  that  we  have  time  remaining  for  the 
second  panel,  we  will  limit  the  time  for  questions  to  5  minutes. 
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Does  anyone  else  have  a  statement?  If  not,  we  will  proceed.  With- 
out objection,  at  this  point  I  ask  that  Senator  Kempthorne's  state- 
ment be  inserted  into  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Kempthorne  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Senator  Dirk  Kempthorne 

Mr.  Chairman,  today's  hearing  is  extremely  timely  given  the  interest  in  the  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  North  Korea  regarding  nuclear  non-proluera- 
tion.  I  understand  that  the  administration  has  tried  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  situa- 
tion but  I  still  have  a  number  of  questions  regarding  this  agreement.  For  example, 
does  this  agreement  send  the  right  signal  regarding  the  United  States'  worldwide 
efforts  to  stop  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  As  many  critics  of  this  agree- 
ment have  pointed  out,  the  proposed  agreement  seems  to  reward  bad  behavior.  I 
want  to  know  how  this  agreement  will  affect  our  future  efforts  to  stop  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

I  am  also  very  interested  in  the  proposed  funding  mechanism  for  this  agreement. 
I  understand  the  contributions  of  Japan  and  South  Korea  have  not  been  finalized 
and  I  want  to  know  how  much  this  agreement  will  cost  the  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  much  look  forward  to  reviewing  the  transcript  of  this  hear- 
ing and  I  will  submit  some  questions  for  the  record. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Dr.  Perry,  would  you  care  to  make  an 
opening  statement? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  J.  PERRY,  SECRETARY  OF 
DEFENSE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DR.  ASHTON  CARTER 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes,  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  opening  state- 
ment. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  We  will  hear  from  you  at  this  time,  Dr. 
Perry. 

Secretary  Perry.  And  I  would  ask  General  Luck  to  make  a  brief 
opening  statement. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Discussing  this  agreement,  I  would 
like  to  take  you  back  to  June  1994  when  the  North  Koreans  were 
in  the  process  of  defueling  their  reactor  and  were  preparing  to  re- 
fuel it  with  more  uranium,  and  they  were  preparing  to  reprocess 
the  fuel  they  took  out  of  it.  That  reprocessing  would  have  allowed 
them  to  generate  enough  plutonium  to  perhaps  make  five  nuclear 
bombs. 

At  the  same  time,  they  had  two  new  reactors  under  construction. 
One  of  them,  which  is  50  megawatts,  which  is  10  times  the  capac- 
ity of  the  existing  one,  would  have  been  ready  this  year,  and  the 
other  one,  200  megawatts,  would  have  been  ready  in  1996. 

In  combination,  these  reactors  would  have  given  them  the  capac- 
ity to  make  enough  plutonium  to  have  built  more  than  a  dozen 
bombs  a  year,  and  if  we  take  that  capacity  and  add  it  to  the  1.1 
million  men  in  their  army,  two-thirds  of  which  would  be  deployed 
next  to  the  front  lines  of  South  Korea,  and  you  add  that  to  the 
rhetoric,  the  very  bellicose  rhetoric,  you  have  what  I  consider  then, 
and  still  consider,  an  unacceptable  risk  to  the  security  not  only  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  region,  but  to  the  United  States,  and 
therefore  my  view  then  was,  we  could  not  ignore  that  problem.  We 
had  to  take  firm  action. 

The  alternatives,  as  I  saw  it,  that  were  available  to  us  were  to 
take  military  action  to  eliminate,  take  out  the  reactor  before  that 
fuel  was  processed,  and  we  considered  that.  We  looked  specifically 
at  a  plan  as  to  how  that  would  be  done,  and  I  assure  you  it  could 


have  been  done,  and  we  rejected  that.  I  did  not  make  that  rec- 
ommendation to  the  President. 

We  alternatively  recommended  to  move  to  sanctions,  impose  sub- 
stantial sanctions  on  North  Korea,  but  recognizing  that  North  Ko- 
reans had  said  that  the  imposition  of  sanctions  would  be  equivalent 
to  a  war,  at  the  same  time  they  were  saying  that,  they  were  talk- 
ing about  turning  Seoul  into  a  sea  of  flames. 

So  I  did  not  believe  it  was  prudent  to  ignore  that  rhetoric,  and 
therefore  my  recommendation  to  the  President  was  that  as  we  im- 
posed sanctions  on  North  Korea,  we  began  immediately  an  aug- 
mentation, a  build-up  of  our  military  forces,  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  and  therefore  General  Luck  prepared  several  alternative 
build-up  plans,  and  I  was  in  the  process  of  presenting  those  to  the 
President  for  his  final  approval  at  the  very  hour  that  we  got  the 
word  from  former  President  Carter  that  the  North  Koreans  were 
prepared  to  sit  down  and  negotiate  an  agreement. 

That  augmentation  we  were  talking  about  that  we  were  propos- 
ing to  the  President,  while  there  were  several  alternatives,  they 
were  all  substantial,  and  they  would  have  involved  putting  more 
than  10,000  additional  troops  in  North  Korea  with  the  cost  and  the 
risk  associated  with  that. 

So  we  saw  our  alternative  then,  which  we  were  proceeding  on, 
as  both  risky  and  costly.  The  cost  of  that  augmentation  certainly 
would  have  been  a  few  hundred  million  dollars  a  year,  even  if  it 
had  worked,  even  if  it  had  been  effective  and  nothing  more  had 
been  required. 

So  when  we  got  the  call  from  former  President  Carter,  he  told 
us  that  the  North  Koreans  were  now  prepared  to  begin  the  negotia- 
tions and  were  willing  to  suspend  the  reprocessing  while  those  ne- 
gotiations took  place. 

President  Clinton's  reply  to  that  was  that  he  would  accept  that 
provided  they  also  agreed  to  freeze  the  program  during  the  negotia- 
tions, not  only  to  suspend  the  reprocessing  but  to  suspend  the  re- 
fueling of  the  reactor.  They  did  agree  to  that,  and  therefore  the  ne- 
gotiations got  underway.  Those  negotiations  consummated  then  in 
October  or  last  year  with  the  so-called  Framework  Agreement 
which  we  are  here  to  discuss. 

Let  me  just  go  over  very  quickly  the  details  of  this  agreement  so 
we  understand  the  nature  of  the  agreement.  We  entered  this  agree- 
ment with  two  very  important  qualifications,  two  very  important 
conditions  to  our  negotiators. 

The  first  was  that  this  agreement  should  not  depend  on  trust 
and,  second,  that  if  at  any  time  the  North  Koreans  backed  out  or 
reneged  on  this  agreement  we  would  be  no  worse  off  at  that  point 
than  we  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  agreement,  and  I  would  sub- 
mit to  you  that  this  agreement  meets  those  tests. 
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Here  we  are  last  June.  This  represents  the  position  we  were  in 
last  June,  with  the  North  Koreans  taking  the  actions  I  described 
to  you,  and  with  the  United  States  prepared  to  move  to  sanctions 
and  prepared  to  add  additional  military  forces  to  South  Korea. 

From  that  point,  we  went  to  October,  the  Framework  Agreement. 
Now,  let  me  summarize  for  you  what  we  got  immediately  with  the 
signing  of  the  Framework  Agreement  and  what  exists,  and  what 
we  have  to  this  day. 

First  of  all,  this  is  again  the  actions  the  North  Koreans  had  to 
take  are  on  the  bottom  of  this  chart.  The  actions  that  the  United 
States  takes  are  on  the  top  of  the  chart. 

So  the  North  Koreans  then  had  to  immediately  shut  down  the  5- 
megawatt  reactor.  That  has  been  done.  They  had  to  immediately 
halt  construction  on  the  two  new  reactors,  the  50-megawatt  and 
the  200-megawatt  reactor,  and  that  has  been  done.  They  had  to 
seal  all  the  nuclear  facilities,  particularly  the  reprocessing  facility. 
They  had  to  allow  IAEA,  the  international  monitors  to  be  in  place, 
and  that  is  being  done,  and  they  had  to  store  the  rods  which  came 
out  of  their  reactor,  and  guarantee  no  reprocessing  take  place  on 
those.  These  are  the  agreements  which  the  North  Koreans  agreed, 
made,  and  which  they  nave  fully  complied  with. 

The  United  States,  in  response  to  that,  had  on  January  21  by  the 
agreement  to  begin  a  delivery  of  fuel  oil,  which  would  provide  en- 
ergy equivalent  to  the  energy  which  would  have  been  generated  by 
the  reactors  which  were  being  shut  down.  The  first  delivery  was  on 
January  21,  of  50,000  tons  of  fuel  oil  that  has  been  made,  that  to 
a  cost  of  approximately  $5  million. 

So  this  was  their  first  step  and  this  was  our  first  step.  The  agree- 
ment was  constructed,  as  I  told  you,  so  that  if  they  ever  reneged 
on  the  agreement,  the  step-by-step  nature  of  it  meant  that  we 
would  be  no  worse  off  at  any  point  of  reneging  than  we  were  at  the 
beginning,  and  that  certainly  is  true  at  this  point. 

What  we  have  bought  for  our  $5  million  to  date  is  this  set  of  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  North  Koreans.  The  fuel  delivery  will  continue 
during  this  part,  from  this  point  on,  and  there  will  be  some  deliv- 
ery of  components  for  a  light  water  reactor. 

But  before  there  is  any  delivery  of  any  nuclear  components  of  the 
light  water  reactor,  they  have  to  perform  another  step,  and  that  is 
to  allow  special  inspections  that  will  resolve  the  past  ambiguities. 

Let  me  define  what  those  ambiguities  are:  that  in  1989,  at  the 
last  time  they  unloaded  their  reactor,  it  was  not  under  full  inspec- 
tion and  therefore  we  have  some  uncertainty  as  to  how  much  fuel 
could  have  been  reprocessed.  Of  that,  the  uncertainty  ranges  from 
about  1  kilogram  on  the  low  end  to  about  8  or  9  kilograms  on  the 
high  end.  This  is  an  uncertainty  which  we  want  to  have  resolved, 
and  this  set  of  special  inspections  will  resolve  that.  Until  that  is 
resolved,  we  will  not  know  whether  they  have  1  to  8  kilograms. 

The  reason  that  is  important  is  that  if  it  is  1  kilogram,  that  is 
not  enough  to  make  a  bomb.  If  it  is  8  or  9  kilograms,  it  is  enough 
to  make  one,  or  if  the  they  have  a  very  efficient  design,  perhaps 
two  atomic  bombs,  so  this  is  a  remaining  issue  and  will  not  be  re- 
solved until  this  point,  and  that  point  will  be  just  before  the  first 
delivery  of  the  light  water  reactor  nuclear  components.  It  will  prob- 
ably take  place  4  or  5  years  from  now,  given  the  progress  of  the 
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top  line  here.  That  is,  we  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  make  this  de- 
livery until  about  that  point. 

So  they  take  a  step  here,  and  then  we  take  a  step,  then  they  take 
a  second  step,  and  we  take  a  second  step.  Then  they  take  a  third 
step,  and  this  will  happen  in  about  7  years.  The  third  step  is  that 
the  spent  fuel — that  is  the  fuel  that  is  in  these  rods  we  have  de- 
scribed back  here — will  be  removed  from  North  Korea.  When  that 
step  is  taken,  and  not  until  that  step  is  taken,  the  light  water  reac- 
tor will  be  completed,  so  they  take  this  third  step  and  we  take  the 
third  step. 

And  then  finally  the  fourth  step,  they  dismantle  all  of  their  nu- 
clear facilities,  including  5-megawatt,  the  50-megawatt,  the  200- 
megawatt  reactor,  and  the  reprocessing  facility,  and  when  those 
are  dismantled,  then  the  second  light  water  reactor  is  completed. 
This  will  result  in  a  program  which,  in  about  10  or  11  years,  will 
have  this  light  water  reactor  functioning,  and  about  13  or  14  years 
will  have  the  second  light  water  reactor  functioning. 
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Now,  let  me  show  you  with  one  more  chart  here  what  that 
amounts  to  in  a  bottom  line.  Under  this  Agreed  Framework,  the 
nuclear  program  will  be  halted,  the  nuclear  past  will  be  resolved, 
the  spent  fuel  will  be  removed,  and  all  nuclear  facilities  will  be  dis- 
mantled. 

In  short,  we  will  have  completely  eliminated  the  North  Korean 
nuclear  program  without  an  agreement,  which  is  where  we  were 
early  last  year.  They  were  refueling  their  reactor,  they  were  reproc- 
essing the  plutonium,  they  could  complete  the  50-megawatt  reac- 
tor, they  could  complete  the  200-megawatt  reactor,  they  could  re- 
fuel all  of  these  reactors  and  reprocess  the  plutonium.  They  would 
be  generating  enough  plutonium  to  make  dozens  of  nuclear  bombs 
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a  year.  What  we  are  buying  with  this  agreement  is  the  elimination 
of  this  program. 

What  we  were  buying  also  is  buying  it  without  the  military  con- 
frontation, which  is  what  we  were  headed  for  last  June.  Now,  in 
that  regard  I  want  to  turn  it  over  at  this  point  to  General  Luck. 

General  Luck  was  involved  intimately  in  the  preparation  of  our 
military  responses  at  that  time.  He  would  also  be  involved  in  any 
other  preparation  of  any  other  military  responses,  because  if  at  any 
time  this  agreement  is  abrogated,  or  if  they  renege,  we  are  right 
back  to  this  point,  and  we  have  to  go  back  again  to  consider  the 
options  we  had  then,  which  were  sanctions  and  military  buildup. 

I  point  out  to  you  that  we  are  no  worse  off  at  that  time  than  we 
were  last  June.  If  anything,  we  are  better  off,  because  as  long  as 
the  agreement  is  being  complied  with,  their  program  has  been 
stopped. 

General  Luck. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary  Perry  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Hon.  William  J.  Perry,  Secretary  of  Defense 

BACKGROUND 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  committee  on 
matters  of  interest  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  and  the  recently-signed  Agreed  Frame- 
work on  the  North  Korea  nuclear  issue.  This  is  my  first  opportunity  to  address  your 
committee  during  the  104th  Congress,  and  I  am  deeply  honored.  I  would  like  to 
begin  by  saying  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  as  we  strive  to  develop  wise 
defense  policy  and  maintain  the  readiness  of  our  forces  worldwide.  Looking  ahead 
to  the  many  tasks  at  hand,  I  shall  also  reaffirm  my  commitment  to  continue  to  con- 
sult with  Congress,  seeking  to  form  a  common  front  with  you  and  the  President  in 
the  face  of  challenges  to  our  national  security  and  interests. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  ready  to  provide  whatever  information  your  com- 
mittee needs  to  assess  United  States'  interests  on  the  Korean  Peninsula.  Together 
with  our  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK)  allies,  we  are  prepared  to  affirm  the  importance 
of  the  Framework  signed  in  Geneva  with  the  Democratic  Peoples'  Republic  of  Korea 
(DPRK). 

We  must  recognize  as  our  starting  point  that  the  stability  of  Asia  is  critical  to 
the  security  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States.  At  present,  our  trade  with  the 
Asia-Pacific  region  amounts  to  over  $370  billion — 40  percent  greater  than  trade  with 
Europe.  Almost  3  million  U.S.  jobs  depend  in  some  way  upon  this  trade.  The  mar- 
kets created  bythis  region's  economies  play  an  essential  role  in  sustaining  U.S.  eco- 
nomic health.  This  interdependence  is  destined  to  grow  as  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
grow  to  account  for  approximately  one-third  of  the  world's  economic  activity  by  the 
first  years  of  the  next  century. 

The  foundation  for  Northeast  Asia's  impressive  economic  growth  since  the  Second 
World  War  has,  in  large  measure,  been  provided  by  America  s  military  strength  and 
commitment  to  the  region  and  our  allies.  The  linchpins  of  that  commitment  are  our 
security  relationships  with  South  Korea  and  Japan.  More  recently,  China  and  Rus- 
sia have  helped  us  build  on  that  commitment  and  resolve  issues  which  threaten  re- 
gional stability. 

Our  success  in  laying  a  foundation  of  peace  and  stability,  however,  has  been  tem- 
pered by  long-standing  challenges;  foremost  among  these  has  been  the  division  of 
the  Korean  Peninsula  and  the  hostilities  engendered  by  that  division.  Since  fighting 
a  costly  war  to  a  stalemate  on  the  Peninsula  during  the  early  1950s,  in  consonance 
with  the  United  Nations,  we  have  maintained  a  strong  military  presence  in  the 
ROK  to  safeguard  it  against  the  conventional  threat  posed  by  its  ethnic  brethren 
to  the  North.  U.S./ROK  determination  and  readiness  have  deterred  further  aggres- 
sion for  more  than  four  decades. 

But  the  DPRK  challenge  to  stability  in  Northeast  Asia  acquired  a  more  ominous 
dimension  during  the  last  several  years  with  the  emergence  of  a  major  North  Ko- 
rean nuclear  weapons  program  that  threatens  the  stability  of  the  Peninsula  and  the 
region.  Beginning  in  the  early  1980s,  North  Korea  constructed  and  operated  nuclear 
complexes  at  Yongbyon  and  Taechon  that  had  as  their  purpose  the  production  of 
plutonium  for  use  in  nuclear  weapons.  The  program  began  with  a  small  5  MW(e), 
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graphite-moderated  reactor,  and  then  took  on  orders  of  magnitude  growth  with  sub- 
stantially larger  50  MW(e)  and  200  MW(e)  reactors  under  construction,  a 
radiochemical  laboratory  with  two  reprocessing  lines,  and  other  related  facilities. 
Prior  to  the  signing  of  the  Agreed  Framework  and  the  initial  steps  to  implement 
the  agreement,  we  estimate  that  the  DPRK  nuclear  program  had  generated  enough 
plutonium  for  one  or  two  nuclear  weapons  and  was  poised  to  leap  forward  in  terms 
of  weapons-grade  plutonium  production. 

The  expanding  North  Korean  nuclear  program  represented  an  unmistakable  and 
unacceptable  threat  to  U.S.  and  our  allies  interests  and  objectives  in  the  region  for 
a  number  of  mutually-reinforcing  reasons: 

•  An  unchecked  nvclear  capability  in  the  North,  coupled  with  its  oversized  con- 
ventional force,  could  be  used  for  extortion  or  blackmail  purposes  against  the  ROK 
to  secure,  for  example,  economic  benefits,  technology  transfers,  or  favorable  reunifi- 
cation terms.  And,  of  course,  it  could  have  greatly  increased  the  already  huge  costs 
of  a  war  in  Korea. 

•  A  nuclear  arsenal  in  North  Korea  could  ignite  a  nuclear  arms  race  in  Asia,  as 
other  states  in  the  region  sought  to  build  their  own  deterrent  against  nuclear 
threats. 

•  Failure  to  curb  North  Korean  efforts  would  undermine  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  and  prompt  other  would-be  proliferators  to  try  a  similar  break- 
out. 

•  North  Korea  could  have  exported  nuclear  technologies  and  components  to  pa- 
riah states  or  terrorists  worldwide  and  thereby  increased  the  risk  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons' use. 

•  With  upgraded  missile  delivery  systems,  which  the  North  is  developing  at  this 
time,  the  nuclear  threat  could  project  across  most  of  Northeast  Asia. 

Confronted  with  this  critical  situation,  the  United  States  became  directly  involved 
in  diplomatic  efforts  to  resolve  the  mounting  crisis  in  1992,  after  the  DPRK  refused 
to  clarify  its  nuclear  past  with  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA).  At 
that  time,  the  U.N.  Security  Council  requested  that  individualgovernments  seek  to 
resolve  the  nuclear  issue,  encouraging  the  U.S.  bilateral  dialogue  with  the  DPRK. 
(If  you  will  recall,  the  DPRK  signed  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  in  1985,  en- 
tered into  a  safeguards  agreement  with  the  IAEA  in  January  1992  and  also  agreed 
with  the  ROK  in  1992  to  denuclearize  the  Korean  Peninsula.) 

The  controversy  over  North  Korean  non-compliance  with  its  NPT  and  IAEA  safe- 

Siards  obligations  continued  from  1992  to  mid-1994.  In  the  spring  of  1994,  the 
PRK  defueled  its  reactor  and  refused  to  allow  the  IAEA  to  take  steps  that  could 
have  helped  to  shed  light  on  the  amount  of  the  plutonium  removed  during  an  earlier 
refueling.  Following  pressure  from  the  United  Nations,  including  an  overwhelming 
endorsement  by  all  nations  in  the  General  Assembly  except  the  DPRK,  and  the  lack 
of  progress  in  our  bilateral  talks,  the  United  States,  in  cooperation  with  ROK  and 
other  allies,  took  steps  to  obtain  a  U.N.  Security  Council  sanctions  resolution  on  the 
DPRK. 

Through  multiple  rounds  of  intensive  negotiations  and  fluctuating  levels  of  mili- 
tary and  political  tensions,  the  Defense  Department  fulfilled  its  role  in  maintaining 
the  military  capability  to  deter  attack  ana  defend  our  interests  on  the  Peninsula. 
The  combined  forces  of  the  United  States  and  ROK  maintained  their  determination 
and  readiness  to  counter  any  military  move  from  the  North.  Simultaneously,  the 
ROK  military  made  progress  in  implementing  its  Force  Improvement  Program  to 
outfit  its  troops  with  advanced  equipment  and  doctrine.  These  force  upgrades,  great- 
er cost-sharing  with  the  ROK,  and  ROK  assumption  of  peacetime  operational  control 
of  all  its  forces  are  part  of  our  ongoing  effort  to  divide  responsibilities  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Peninsula  more  equitably  with  the  ROK.  The  close  working  relationship 
between  U.S.  and  ROK  forces  on  the  Peninsula  was,  and  remains,  central  to  the  de- 
terrent capability  of  our  combined  forces. 

In  June  1994,  DPRK  intransigence  and  non-compliance  with  international  pres- 
sure to  resolve  the  nuclear  issue  that  prompted  the  international  community  to  con- 
sider economic  sanctions  on  North  Korea  heightened  tensions  to  their  most  volatile 
level  in  recent  years.  Given  DPRK  pronouncements  that  a  resort  to  sanctions  would 
be  tantamount  to  war,  the  United  States  and  ROK  also  undertook  a  series  of  meas- 
ures to  augment  the  readiness  and  combat  power  of  our  combined  forces  in  the 
South.  These  measures  involved  both  temporary  deployments  of  people  and  units, 
as  well  as  early  implementation  of  planned  modernization  initiatives.  In  response 
to  increased  tensions,  the  United  States  deployed  a  Patriot  missile  battalion  and 
mine-countermeasures  assets  to  protect  our  forces  and  our  ability  to  rapidly  rein- 
force, if  required.  Other  modernization  measures  and  force  improvements  taken  by 
the  United  States  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1994  included: 
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•  Replacing  two  squadrons  of  Cobra  helicopters  with  36  AH-64  Apache  attack 
helicopters; 

•  GPS  receivers  were  added  to  the  inventory  for  2d  Infantry  Division  maneuver 
units; 

•  Increased  close  air  support  assets  with  the  addition  of  12  A-10  aircraft; 

•  16  OH-58D  Kiowa  Warrior  observation  helicopters  were  added; 

•  Replaced  24  Ml  13  APCs  with  28  TOW  capable  M3A2  Bradley  fighting  vehicles; 

•  Fielded  the  Contingency  Air  Control  System/Automated  Planning  System 
(CTAPS)  to  automate  air  tasking  order  production  and  dissemination; 

•  Upgraded  all  maneuver  and  support  forces  with  frequency  hopping  radios 
(SINCGARS). 

Other  temporary  enhancements  were  also   accomplished.  For  example,  we  de- 

{>loyed  augmentation  teams  designed  to  aid  the  U.S.  Forces  Korea  staff  in  planning, 
ogi sties  assessment  teams  to  smooth  the  flow  of  follow-on  forces  if  required,  and  li- 
aison teams  from  potential  deploying  units  for  familiarization  and  detailed  deploy- 
ment planning.  In  addition,  numerous  national  level  intelligence  collection,  analysis, 
and  dissemination  systems  were  deployed  to  the  Peninsula  to  increase  the  Com- 
bined Forces  Commander's  ability  to  monitor  the  intentions  of  the  DPRK  and  pro- 
vide necessary  warning.  During  the  height  of  tensions,  we  increased  naval  presence 
in  the  region. 

Together  with  the  President  and  Cabinet,  we  considered  a  wide  range  of  options 
for  additional  force  augmentations  from  minor  force  deployments  to  a  very  sizable 
show  of  resolve  which  would  have  exceeded  10,000  men  and  women  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  These  deployments  were  meant  to  present  a  deterrent  to  North  Korean  ag- 
gression while  providing  a  significant  boost  to  our  defensive  posture  in  the  region 
in  the  event  deterrence  failed. 

All  these  measures  were  taken  in  response  to  requests  from  General  Luck,  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  Combined  Forces  Command  in  Korea,  who  is  here  with  me 
today.  The  determination  and  steadfastness  demonstrated  in  these  measures  almost 
certainly  weighed  prominently  in  the  North's  ultimate  decision  to  return  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  on  terms  that  we  found  acceptable. 

As  you  know,  bilateral  talks  resumed  in  August  of  last  year  after  the  U.S.  and 
ROK  enhanced  their  forces  and  former  President  Carter  traveled  to  North  Korea  to 
explore  common  negotiating  ground  for  reopening  dialogue.  As  a  basis  for  talks,  the 
DPRK  agreed  not  to  refuel  the  reactor  or  reprocess  plutonium  from  spent  fuel  rods 
and  to  allow  IAEA  inspectors  to  maintain  a  presence  at  the  Yongbyon  nuclear  com- 
plex. The  North  and  South  also  agreed  to  a  summit  meeting  in  Pyongyang  which, 
unfortunately,  never  came  to  pass  following  the  death  of  Kim  Il-sung  in  July  1994. 
U.S.-DPRK  bilateral  talks,  however,  did  reconvene  following  the  North's  period  of 
mourning,  and  weeks  of  hard-fought,  delicate  negotiations  between  Ambassador-at- 
Large  Gallucci  and  his  team,  and  his  North  Korean  counterpart,  Kang  Sok-ju,  and 
his  team  from  the  DPRK.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Department  of  Defense  was 
represented  on  our  team  by  a  deputy  assistant  secretary  and  a  Joint  Staff  rep- 
resentative. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  AGREEMENT 

On  October  21,  1994,  negotiators  for  the  United  States  and  the  DPRK  signed  an 
Agreed  Framework  in  Geneva.  Under  this  agreement,  the  North  must  immediately 
halt,  and  eventually  dismantle,  its  nuclear  weapons-related  program  to  ensure,  in 
the  long  run,  a  nuclear-free  Korean  Peninsula.  The  DPRK  must  also  come  into  com- 
pliance with  its  NPT  and  IAEA  full  scope  safeguards,  including  a  commitment  to 
clarify  its  nuclear  past.  In  exchange  for  these  measures,  the  DPRK  will  receive  al- 
ternate energy,  initially  in  the  form  of  residual  fuel  oil  for  electric  generators,  and 
later  in  the  form  of  more  proliferation-resistant  light  water  reactors.  The  Agreed 
Framework  will  be  implemented  in  a  step-by-step  fashion,  with  the  United  States, 
an  international  consortium  led  by  the  United  States,  ROK,  and  Japan,  and  the 
DPRK  taking  required  actions  throughout  the  approximate  14  year  duration  of  im- 
plementation. 

The  following  are  the  key  elements  of  the  agreement,  most  of  which  you  may  be 
familiar  with: 

•  First,  it  calls  for  halting  North  Korea's  graphite-moderated  reactor  program  in- 
cluding three  nuclear  reactors,  facilities  for  separating  weapons-grade  plutonium, 
and  all  other  nuclear  fuel-related  facilities; 

•  Second,  it  requires  the  DPRK  to  return  to  full  compliance  with  its  obligations 
under  the  NPT  and  IAEA  safeguards  agreement; 
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•  Third,  it  provides  alternate  energy  in  the  form  of  annual  shipments  of  heavy 
fuel  oil  to  compensate  for  the  255  MW(e)  of  electrical  power  and  thermal  heat  lost 
through  shutdown  of  the  three  reactors; 

•  Fourth,  it  calls  for  the  formation  of  an  international  consortium  to  provide  two 
proliferation-resistant  Light  Water  Reactors  to  replace  the  more  dangerous  graphite- 
moderated  facilities; 

•  Fifth,  it  neutralizes  the  threat  posed  by  the  spent  nuclear  fuel  already  in  North 
Korea  by  first  treating  and  canning  the  fuel  so  that  it  can  be  held  in  indefinite  stor- 
age without  reprocessing,  and  then  removing  it  from  the  DPRK  for  disposal  in  a 
third  country; 

•  Sixth,  it  requires  dismantlement  of  the  DPRK's  graphite-moderated  reactors 
and  related  facilities; 

•  Seventh,  it  begins  the  process  of  normalizing  diplomatic  and  trade  relations  be- 
tween the  DPRK  and  the  rest  of  the  world  through  small  steps,  taken  as  the  Agreed 
Framework  is  implemented,  to  exchange  diplomatic  offices  and  relax  trade  and  in- 
vestment restrictions;  and, 

•  Eighth,  it  encourages  the  restoration  of  dialogue  between  North  and  South 
Korea  with  the  objective  of  denuclearizing  the  Korean  Peninsula  and,  ultimately,  es- 
tablishing a  more  permanent  mechanism  of  peace  on  the  Peninsula. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  AGREED  FRAMEWORK 

Having  reviewed  the  key  elements  of  the  Agreed  Framework,  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  importance  of  the  agreement  for  U.S.  national  security  and  touch  on  the 
role  of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  its  implementation. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  the  United  States  was  faced  with  a  very  serious  threat  to  its 
national  security  in  the  region  and  globally.  We  had  concerns  not  only  with  past  dis- 
crepancies in  the  North's  program  and  its  present  actions  but  also,  and  perhaps 
most  importantly  from  a  security  perspective,  about  the  nuclear  program's  potential 
for  exponential  growth.  We  sought  to  prevent  the  DPRK  from  increasing  its  pluto- 
nium  production  and  from  gaining  a  strategic  nuclear  capability.  The  Agreed  Frame- 
work provides  the  international  community,  and  particularly  the  United  States,  a 
vehicle  to  eliminate  this  risk. 

Regarding  the  present,  the  DPRK  has  agreed  to  halt  its  current  nuclear  program 
and  nas  already  done  so.  Specifically,  the  DPRK  has  (1)  shutdown  and  agreed  not 
to  refuel  the  5  MW(e)  reactor  at  the  Yongbyon  Nuclear  Complex,  (2)  stopped  all  con- 
struction on  the  50  MW(e)  and  200  M\V(e)  reactors,  (3)  is  cooperating  in  the  pro- 
gram to  place  all  spent  fuel  (which  contains  5-6  nuclear  weapons  worth  of  pluto- 
nium)  in  long-term  storage  for  eventual  shipment  out  of  the  country,  (4)  agreed  to 
seal  the  radio-chemical  laboratory  used  to  reprocess  plutonium  from  the  spent  fuel, 
(5)  and  sealed  the  fuel  storage,  fuel  fabrication  and  other  facilities  associated  with 
its  graphite-moderated  nuclear  program.  These  actions  conform  to  the  Agreed 
Framework  timetable  and  are  being  verified  by  IAEA  inspectors,  who  are  presently 
in  the  DPRK.  With  regard  to  spent  fuel,  the  United  States  has  sent  two  expert 
teams  to  North  Korea  since  signing  the  agreement  to  formalize  arrangements  for 
long-term  storage  of  the  spent  fuel;  their  talks  have  been  productive  and  have  laid 
the  groundwork  for  long-term  storage.  The  critical  initial  stage  of  compliance  has 
been  accomplished — a  verified  freeze  on  the  North  Korean  nuclear  program. 

With  regard  to  discrepancies  in  the  amount  of  plutonium  previously  declared  by 
the  DPRK,  the  Agreed  Framework  requires  that  all  questions  of  the  past  must  be 
resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  IAEA  before  any  nuclear  components  for  the  new 
LWRs  are  delivered. 

But  perhaps  most  importantly  from  a  security  perspective,  the  Agreed  Framework 
requires  the  DPRK  to  go  well  beyond  its  NPT  obligations  by  eliminating,  not  just 
freezing  or  placing  under  international  surveillance,  the  source  of  our  greatest  con- 
cern— its  graphite-moderated  nuclear  reactor  program.  The  DPRK  has  agreed  to  dis- 
mantle its  existing  facilities  and  expatriate  the  spent  fuel  from  the  5  MW(e)  reactor 
by  the  time  the  two  LWRs  are  complete.  The  DPRK  will  also  take  steps  to  imple- 
ment the  North-South  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Denuclearization  of  the  Korean  Pe- 
ninsula. We  have  long  believed  that,  given  the  dynamics  and  history  of  conflict  on 
the  Peninsula,  more  than  the  enforcement  of  IAEA  and  NPT  requirements  would 
be  necessary  to  solve  the  North  Korean  nuclear  challenge.  Indeed,  full  security  will 
require  the  elimination  of  its  existing  program  and  shipment  of  the  current  stockpile 
of  8000  spent  fuel  rods,  goals  which  the  Agreed  Framework  will  achieve. 

I  would  like  to  underscore  the  point  that  the  administration  is  not  relying  on  trust 
to  implement  the  agreement.  Quite  the  contrary,  we  are  relying  upon  the  on-site 

Eresence  of  the  IAEA  inspectors  as  well  as  U.S.  national  sources  to  monitor  the 
iPRK's  actions  and  to  ensure  that  they  are  fulfilling  their  obligations.  We  will  be 
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vigilant  in  verifying  compliance.  If  at  any  point  North  Korea  reneges  on  its  commit- 
ments, we  and  our  allies  will  halt  implementation  of  the  agreement.  We  would  then 
consider  appropriate  measures  to  counter  DPRK  noncompliance,  including  a  return 
to  the  sanctions  path. 

Replacement  of  graphite-moderated  technology  with  light  water  reactor  promotes 
our  national  security  agenda  from  several  different  perspectives.  From  a  technical 
standpoint,  four  reasons  highlight  the  importance  ol  light  water  technology  as  an 
alternative  to  the  DPRK's  current  nuclear  systems:  (1)  The  fuel  for  LWRs,  high  en- 
riched uranium,  can  only  be  obtained  from  a  handful  of  countries — the  United 
States,  a  European  consortium,  Russia,  and  China.  All  these  countries  require  safe- 
guards as  a  condition  of  fuel  supply.  At  present,  the  DPRK  can  indigenously  manu- 
facture natural  uranium  fuel  for  its  graphite-moderated  reactors.  (2)  The  plutonium 
in  spent  LWR  fuel  is  not  well-suited  for  use  in  nuclear  weapons  because  it  contains 
a  higher  concentration  of  Pu-240  and  Pu-241,  isotopes  that  make  the  plutonium 
more  difficult  to  handle  and  incorporate  into  a  deliverable  device  with  a  predictable 
yield.  The  plutonium  in  the  spent  natural  uranium  fuel  produced  by  the  DPRK's 
current  reactors  is  mostly  Pu-239,  the  most  desirable  isotope  for  nuclear  weapons. 
(3)  LWRs  must  be  shut  down  for  refueling,  simplifying  efforts  to  ensure  that  no  fuel 
is  diverted  through  surreptitious  extraction  of  fuel  elements  while  the  reactor  is  op- 
erating. On  the  other  hand  natural  uranium  reactors  are  designed  to  be  refueled 
"on-line,"  while  the  reactor  is  operating.  (4)  LWR  fuel  is  clad  with  a  zirconium  alloy 
that  is  resistant  to  corrosion  and  can  be  stored  in  water  indefinitely.  Existing  DPRK 
reactors  use  "magnox"  fuel,  uranium  metal  with  a  magnesium-alloy  cladding.  This 
type  of  fuel  corrodes  quickly,  especially  when  exposed  to  water,  and  thereby  in- 
creases the  technical  necessity  to  reprocess  it  and  extract  plutonium. 

Just  as  important  a  consideration  are  the  comparative  timelines  that  apply  under 
the  Agreed  Framework  and  without  an  agreement.  The  contrast  of  these  alternative 
futures  points  out  the  benefits  of  our  present  course.  Under  the  agreement,  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  arrest  all  reprocessing  and  plutonium  production  in  the 
DPRK,  making  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  DPRK  to  continue  its  suspected  nuclear 
weapons  program.  Absent  the  agreement,  the  DPRK  would  have  been  free  to  extract 
plutonium  through  reprocessing  and  obtain  a  key  ingredient  to  the  production  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  DPRK's  program,  had  it  not  been  checked  by  the  Agreed  Frame- 
work, could  conceivably  have  manufactured  dozens  of  nuclear  weapons  annually  by 
the  end  of  this  decade. 

Even  if  the  DPRK  reneges  on  its  obligations  at  some  point,  the  IAEA  monitoring 
presence  will  quickly  detect  a  violation  and  we  will  be  no  worse  off  than  in  June 
1994,  when  we  were  moving  toward  sanctions.  We  can  activate  the  sanctions  course 
again  if  circumstances  warrant,  but  in  the  meantime,  each  day  of  continued  compli- 
ance represents  additional  time  for  transformative  processes  to  take  hold  in  the 
North  and  for  dialogue  to  help  defuse  the  tensions  and  hostilities  that  have  clouded 
relations  on  the  Peninsula  for  so  many  years. 

One  criticism  of  the  Agreed  Framework  is  the  bad  example  that  it  supposedly  sets 
for  other  would-be  proliferating  countries,  particularly  Iran.  It  is  suggested  that  by 
offering  alternative  and  expensive  nuclear  technologies  to  the  DPRK,  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  may  be  encouraging  Iran  to  expect  or  demand  similar  treatment 
for  itself.  Such  analogizing  is  misguided  in  that  the  circumstances  and  dynamics  of 
each  region  are  unique  and  do  not  lend  themselves  to  such  comparisons.  In  particu- 
lar, the  DPRK  has  agreed  to  abandon  its  existing  indigenous  nuclear  infrastructure 
in  exchange  for  a  more  proliferation-resistant  one.  This  transition  entails  a  commit- 
ment by  the  DPRK  to  go  well  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  Nuclear  Nonprolifera- 
tion  Treaty  in  forsaking  an  entire  category  of  nuclear  technology  and  in  agreeing 
never  to  reprocess  spent  fuel  in-country  again.  The  Agreed  Framework  will  be  mon- 
itored closely  by  the  IAEA,  the  United  States,  and  the  international  community 
through  a  very  comprehensive  inspection  regime. 

Iran,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  very  rudimentary  nuclear  infrastructure  at  present 
and  would  be  seriously  mistaken  in  expecting  b.S.  or  international  support  in  ac- 
quiring a  capability  that  it  does  not  currently  have.  On  the  contrary,  U.S.  efforts 
are  directed  at  preventing  Iran  from  acquiring  a  significant  nuclear  infrastructure 
before  it  crosses  a  technological  threshold  that  will  permit  it  to  develop  an  indige- 
nous nuclear  weapons  capability.  Further,  Iran's  commitment  to  NPT  and  IAEA  ob- 
ligations are  highly  suspect,  to  say  nothing  of  its  willingness  to  exceed  international 
monitoring  standards  in  a  manner  comparable  to  the  DPRK's  commitments.  Given 
these  profound  differences  in  circumstances,  the  Agreed  Framework  should  not  be 
seen  as  establishing  a  precedent  for  dealing  with  other  potential  proliferating  coun- 
tries but  should  put  those  countries  on  notice  that  we  are  serious  in  our  commit- 
ment to  global  nonproliferation  efforts. 
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And  finally,  the  agreement  provides  an  opening,  one  which  we  did  not  have  he- 
fore,  to  address  other  outstanding  security  problems  that  trouble  the  Peninsula,  for 
example,  North-South  dialogue,  conventional  force  imbalances,  missile  proliferation, 
terrorism,  and  human  rights.  There  will  certainly  be  no  quick  resolution  of  any  of 
the  issues  that  separate  us.  The  agreement  will,  however,  start  a  dialogue  and  begin 
to  draw  the  DPRK  out  of  its  isolation,  thereby  increasing  the  likelihood  that  points 
of  contention  between  our  countries  can  be  resolved. 

The  cost  of  this  Framework  will  probably  exceed  $5  billion  over  the  course  of  im- 

§  fomentation.  The  lions  share  will  be  paid  for  by  the  ROK  and  Japan,  and  the  Presi- 
ent  has  received  commitments  to  that  end  from  the  leaders  of  those  countries.  The 
cost  to  the  United  States  is  estimated  to  be  approximately  $20-to-$30  million  annu- 
ally for  our  contributions  to  the  consortium  for  heavy  fuel  oil  purchases  and  operat- 
ing expenses  of  the  Korean  Peninsula  Energy  Development  Organization,  or  KEDO 
(key-dough),  which  will  be  the  organization  chartered  to  represent  the  consortium. 
Compared  with  the  alternatives  of  massive  force  deployments  to  the  Peninsula  or, 
in  the  worst  case,  conflict,  I  think  you  will  agree  that  this  is  a  relatively  small  ex- 
pense. The  details  of  the  U.S.  financial  commitment  to  the  Agreed  Framework  im- 
E  fomentation  will  be  in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1996.  I  should  note 
ere  that  the  cost  of  the  light  water  reactors  is  a  zero-interest  loan  to  the  DPRK 
to  be  repaid  through  a  combination  of  barter  and  hard  currency  reimbursement. 

U.S.-ROK  SECURITY  RELATIONSHIP 

Before  I  discuss  the  Defense  Department's  specific  role  to  date  in  carrying  out  the 
agreement  with  the  DPRK,  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  one  of  the  anchors 
of  our  policy  in  Asia:  the  U.S.-ROK  security  relationship.  Our  negotiations  in  Gene- 
va were  informed  and  guided  by  the  security  imperatives  of  our  alliance  with  South 
Korea.  The  U.S.  coordinated  its  negotiating  positions  with  the  ROK  to  an  unprece- 
dented extent.  The  fruits  of  this  cooperation  were  seen  in  the  quick  ROK  endorse- 
ment of  the  final  results  from  Geneva.  President  Kim  Young  Sam  and  his  govern- 
ment showed  great  courage  in  throwing  their  support  behind  this  agreement  and 
the  U.S.  remains  committed  to  continued  close  consultations  with  the  ROK  on  im- 
plementing it. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that,  regardless  of  the  course  of  our  engagement  with 
the  North,  the  United  States  will  remain  fully  committed  to  its  alliance  with  the 
ROK.  Just  as  we  have  conferred  with  ROK  delegations  throughout  negotiations  with 
the  DPRK  in  Geneva,  Berlin,  Beijing,  New  York,  Washington,  and  following  several 
visits  to  Pyongyang  and  the  Nuclear  Complex  at  Yongbyon,  we  will  maintain  contin- 
uous liaison  with  our  South  Korean  counterparts.  The  U.S.-ROK  security  relation- 
ship is  as  strong  now  as  it  has  been  at  any  point  in  time,  and  the  sizable  U.S.  mili- 
tary presence  in  Korea  is  a  symbol  of  that  commitment.  Further,  this  relationship 
is  evolving  in  a  positive  direction,  with  a  politically  mature  and  economically  robust 
Republic  of  Korea  assuming  a  greater  share  of  the  responsibility  for  its  own  defense. 

Our  presence  in  the  ROK  also  underscores  our  broader  mutual  concern  for  peace 
and  stability  in  Asia.  This  bond  will  extend  beyond  the  relaxation  of  tensions  on  the 
Peninsula,  resting  as  it  does  on  shared  values  and  not  simply  on  shared  threats. 
Our  growing  ties  with  Russia  and  China  will  only  serve  to  strengthen  that  bond  and 
the  security  of  Northeast  Asia. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE'S  ROLE:  U.S.  PROVISION  OF  RESIDUAL  FUEL  OIL 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  to  the  Department  of  Defense's  role  in  implementing  the 
agreement. 

An  early  milestone  for  the  United  States  in  the  Agreed  Framework  was  the  initial 
delivery  of  residual  fuel  oil  by  January  21,  1995.  The  U.S.  performance  on  this  obli- 
gation is  a  condition  both  of  maintaining  the  halt  on  the  DPRK's  gas-cooled,  graph- 
ite-moderated nuclear  reactors  and  facilities  and  continuing  implementation  of  the 
Framework.  It  enables  us  to  proceed  to  the  next  phase  of  the  agreement.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense,  including  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  believes  strongly  that  the 
success  of  the  agreement  is  in  the  interest  of  regional  stability  and  our  overall  non- 
proliferation  policy — it  reinforces  our  national  security  agenda. 

North  Korea,  under  the  agreement,  has  been  required  to  take,  and  has  taken  im- 
portant steps,  before  receiving  any  benefits  from  the  United  States  or  other  coun- 
tries. To  review  the  actions  already  taken  by  the  North  in  more  detail: 

•  It  has  kept  the  8000  fuel  rods  in  storage,  instead  of  reprocessing  them  to  ex- 
tract the  plutonium  for  some  5-6  bombs.  In  the  3  months  since  the  agreement  was 
signed,  these  rods  could  have  been  run  through  the  reprocessing  facility. 

•  It  has  scaled  the  reprocessing  facility  and  stopped  construction  on  an  additional 
reprocessing  line  that  would  double  the  reprocessing  rate. 
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•  It  has  refrained  from  refueling  and  restarting  the  5  MW(e)  reactor  from  which 
the  spent  fuel  was  unloaded  this  spring.  This  facility  is  also  being  placed  under 
IAEA  seals.  This  reactor,  run  at  a  rate  comparable  to  last  year's,  could  produce 
enough  plutonium  for  at  least  one  bomb  annually. 

•  It  has  stopped  construction  of  two  large  new  reactors  with  capacities  of  50 
MW(e)  and  200  MW(e).  These  reactors,  when  completed  in  1995  and  1996  respec- 
tively, would  have  had  a  capability  to  produce  plutonium  for  dozens  of  bombs  annu- 
ally. 

•  It  has  permitted  IAEA  inspectors  to  remain  permanently  at  Yongbyon  to  imple- 
ment the  freeze,  and  verify  and  monitor,  on  a  daily  basis,  that  the  freeze  remains 
in  effect.  The  Director  General  of  the  IAEA  reports  good  cooperation  and  compliance 
with  the  freeze  by  the  DPRK.  IAEA  inspectors  will  remain  in  North  Korea  for  the 
duration  of  the  Framework  implementation. 

•  It  has  permitted  a  U.S.  technical  team  to  visit  Yongbyon  to  do  a  survev  of 
measures  necessary  to  stabilize  the  spent  fuel  so  it  can  be  stored  until  removed  from 
North  Korea,  as  required  by  the  agreement.  Removal  will  start  when  delivery  of  the 
first  nuclear  components  for  the  LWRs  begins. 

Thus,  the  critical  initial  stage  of  compliance  has  been  accomplished — a  verified 
halt  to  the  North  Korean  nuclear  program. 

As  alternate  energy  for  the  loss  of  electrical  power  and  thermal  heat  from  the 
DPRK's  reactors,  the  U.S.  and  KEDO  agreed  to  arrange  for  shipments  of  heavy  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  in  amounts  equal  to  the  potential  electrical  output  of  the  three  nu- 
clear reactors,  a  total  of  255  MW(e)  or  3.5  percent  of  North  Korea's  present  electrical 
generation  capacity. 

The  Department  of  Defense  agreed  to  arrange  and  pay  for  delivery  of  the  first 
tranche  under  license  to  meet  the  90-day  deadline  and  provide  incentive  for  DPRK 
compliance  with  the  nuclear  non-proliferation  incentives  of  the  Framework.  The 
total  cost  to  DOD  of  implementing  the  Agreed  Framework  will  be  approximately  $5 
million. 

•  As  specified  in  that  agreement,  the  heavy  fuel  oil  was  delivered  between  Janu- 
ary 17  and  23,  1995  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $5  million.  Due  to  the  short  period 
of  time,  approximately  45  days,  available  to  make  arrangements  for  the  fuel  pur- 
chase and  delivery  after  the  United  States  and  the  Democratic  Peoples'  Republic  of 
Korea  signed  the  Framework,  the  Department  of  Defense  was  tasked  to  acquire  the 
fuel  oil. 

•  After  consideration  of  funds  available  from  the  State,  Energy,  and  Defense  De- 
partments under  several  statutes,  we  decided  to  use  funding  available  under  the  au- 
thority for  emergency  and  extraordinary  expenses  along  with  Defense'  expertise  in 
purchasing  and  delivering  fuel  oil  on  very  short  notice. 

•  The  fuel  will  be  paid  for  under  long  established  statutory  authority  in  the  an- 
nual DOD  Appropriations  Act  for  DOD  use  of  funds,  up  to  a  specific  limit  for  emer- 
gency and  extraordinary  expenses  under  10  U.S.  Code  127. 

•  The  Defense  Department's  role  in  implementing  the  Agreed  Framework  was 
noted  in  my  letter  to  congressional  leaders  in  late  October  1994,  and  Ambassador 
Gallucci's  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  December 
1,  1994. 

•  Congress  was  notified  of  this  expenditure  by  letters  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  on  January  5,  1995.  The  report  of  this  expenditure  will  be  included  in 
the  DOD  quarterly  report  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

•  This  is  a  one-time  expenditure  by  the  Department,  licensed  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, in  support  of  national  nonproliferation  and  defense  objectives  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Accordingly,  the  U.S.  completed  the  first  delivery  of  fuel  oil,  with  tankers  finish- 
ing the  off-load  on  January  23.  This  heavy  fuel  oil  was  delivered  to  the  currently 
idle,  oil-fired  power  plant  in  Sonbong,  North  Korea,  where  it  will  be  used  to  produce 
electricity  for  North  Hamgyong  Province  and  thermal  heat  (steam)  for  the  surround- 
ing area. 

Fuel  is  in  some  sense  fungible,  but  there  is  little  potential  for  this  fuel  to  be  di- 
verted to  military  use  from  its  intended  use  in  power  and  heat  generation.  Very  lit- 
tle high-fraction  fuel,  such  as  gasoline,  diesel,  and  kerosene,  can  be  extracted  from 
heavy  residual  fuel  oil  (HFO),  compared  to  crude  and  other  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. Commonly  called  'Bunker  C,  heavy  residual  fuel  oil  can  be  used  to  fire  boilers, 
but  it  cannot  be  used  as  motor  fuel  for  vehicles  or  military  hardware.  It  is  like  tar. 

The  second  tranche  agreed  to  in  the  Framework  is  100K  tons  of  HFO  as  alternate 
energy  for  both  the  5  MW(e)  and  50  MW(e)  reactors.  It  is  scheduled  for  delivery  in 
October  1995.  This  and  later  shipments  will  be  paid  for  by  the  multinational  consor- 
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tium,  KEDO,  under  the  leadership  of  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  the  Republic 
of  Korea. 

The  third  tranche  is  500K  tons  of  HFO,  provided  under  the  Framework  to  com- 
pensate for  the  total  255  MW(e)  electrical  capacity  of  all  three  nuclear  reactors 
under  the  freeze.  Delivery  will  commence  in  October  1996  and  will  be  paid  for  by 
KEDO.  Deliveries  will  continue  annually  until  the  first  LWR  is  on-line  providing 
electricity  in  the  DPRK. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  the  Department  of  Defense  fully  supports  the  Agreed  Framework 
and  the  importance  of  implementing  it  in  a  timely  fashion.  This  Framework  takes 
a  major  step  toward  securing  our  goal  of  finding  a  peaceful  way  to  halt  and  eventu- 
ally dismantle  the  DPRK's  nuclear  program  and  ensure  for  the  long  run  a  nuclear- 
free  Korean  Peninsula.  It  also  will  help  to  ease  tensions  on  the  Peninsula  by  encour- 
aging dialogue  with  our  ally  South  Korea  and  by  drawing  the  DPRK  out  of  its  inter- 
national isolation. 

We  recognize  that  it  is  one  thing  for  North  Korea  to  sign  an  agreement,  and  an- 
other thing  for  it  to  carry  out  that  agreement.  We  will  be  vigilant  in  insisting  on 
full  compliance.  But  as  long  as  compliance  continues,  it  is  unequivocally  far  better 
to  deal  with  the  North  Korean  nuclear  weapons  program  through  negotiations  rath- 
er than  in  the  manner  we  faced  last  June,  with  the  huge  potential  costs  and  the 
attendant  risk  of  war.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  General  Luck,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  GENERAL  GARY  E.  LUCK,  USA,  COMMANDER 
IN  CHIEF,  UNITED  NATIONS  COMMAND,  REPUBLIC  OF 
KOREA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  FORCES,  KOREA 

General  Luck.  Thanks  a  lot,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  my  honor  and 
my  pleasure  to  be  here.  A  Kansas  boy  from  the  farm  is  just  feeling 
real  good  today  to  be  in  such  distinguished  company. 

I  have  a  prepared  oral  statement,  most  of  which  has  already 
been  covered.  I  would  like  to  just  ask  that  it  be  entered  into  the 
record  and  save  that  time  for  questions. 

One  part  of  that  statement,  however,  I  would  like  to  reiterate, 
and  that  is  to  thank  the  members  of  this  committee  for  their  con- 
tinued support  and  assistance  in  doing  my  job  on  the  Korean  Pe- 
ninsula. You  have  great  prudence  and  you  have  been  a  great  sup- 
port to  me.  There  is  nothing  we  have  asked  for  that  you  have  not 
supported,  and  provided  full  measure. 

I  have  three  very  quick  charts  that  I  would  like  to  put  up  to 
frame  the  military  aspect  from  our  view  on  the  peninsula,  and  then 
I  will  be  ready  for  questions. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  would  simply  remind  the  committee  General 
Luck  is  not  only  commander  of  the  U.S.  forces  in  Korea,  but  the 
commander  of  the  Korean  forces  as  well. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Dr.  Perry,  you  say  he  is  commander  of  the 
Korean  forces,  too,  in  South  Korea? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  I  want  to  be  sure  the  audience  understood 
that. 

General  Luck.  The  command  on  the  day-to-day  runs  about 
650,000  people,  37,000  of  which  are  U.S.  military  personnel. 
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On  this  chart,  sir,  what  I  merely  want  to  demonstrate  are  the 
North  Korean  capabilities  in  time.  What  I  depict  there  is  the  situa- 
tion in  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies.  Great  subsidization 
from  China  and  Russia  occurred  in  North  Korea.  During  that  pe- 
riod they  took  advantage  of  this  by  developing  a  very  large,  capable 
force  which  has  grown  in  its  capabilities  over  the  years  and  has 
reached  proportions  shown  on  the  chart,  about  a  million  ground 
forces,  and  additional  air  and  sea  forces  to  go  with  that. 

At  that  same  time,  North  Korea  forces  have  been  more  and  more 
forward-deployed,  where  we  now  find  65  percent  of  that  ground 
force  somewhere  below  the  Pyongyang- Won san  line.  Mechanization 
and  modernization  have  occurred  at  the  same  time,  and  artillery 
growth  has  been  one  of  their  hallmarks. 

That  conventional  force  is  still  there,  and  that  window  I  show, 
I  merely  theorize  that  since  the  dissolution  of  the  subsidization  by 
China  and  the  terrible  state  of  the  economy  of  North  Korea,  that 
this  capability  over  the  next  few  years  will  turn  down. 

Their  economy  has  decreased  from  minus  5  to  10  percent,  de- 
pending on  which  prediction  you  look  at.  They  have  at  the  same 
time  no  way  to  replace  the  equipment  that  they  have  gathered  to 
create  that  capability.  In  fact,  their  Air  Force  is  one  phase  out  right 
now,  and  the  rest  of  their  gear  will  begin  to  age,  so  over  time  they 
have  some  problems. 

Discontent — you  say,  well,  how  do  you  know  that.  Well,  incidents 
of  discontent  are  more  prevalent,  and  that  is  the  only  way  you 
measure  that,  because  it  is  such  a  closed  society.  I  also  put  a  big 
question  behind  the  leadership.  They  definitely  have  some  leader- 
ship problems  in  North  Korea  at  this  time. 
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The  "Teeter-totter"  Dilemma 
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The  next  chart  please.  Excuse  my  definition  of  this,  but  I  call 
this  the  teeter-totter  dilemma.  What  I  am  saying  is,  on  either  end 
of  this  teeter-totter,  if  it  touches  the  ground,  then  war  occurs  on 
the  peninsula.  The  derivative  of  that  will  be  a  trillion  dollars,  and 
$100  billion  U.S.  dollars  is  attached  to  that.  I  am  reasoning  from 
the  Gulf  war,  which  we  spent  about  $71  billion  on  that  one,  and 
this  war  I  think  will  take  more  money  to  support. 

The  $1  trillion,  I  derive  that  fact  from  an  economy  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  which  is  about  $380  billion  a  year,  growing  8  percent 
a  year,  the  impact  on  the  Japanese  economy,  the  impact  on  the 
trade  we  have  over  there,  and  the  impact  on  the  Chinese  economy, 
which  is  growing  at  13.6,  so  that  is  where  that  trillion  comes  from 
as  well  as  the  infrastructure  costs  that  would  occur  in  Korea. 

The  million  lives  again  is  a  derivative  from  the  Korean  War.  We 
had  50,000  casualties  in  that  war.  I  would  only  say  that  you  could 
reason  from  that  that  the  lethality  of  the  battlefield  has  increased 
immeasurably,  and  so  that  could  be  low-sided. 

Bottom  line,  unbelievable  hardships  would  occur  if  the  teeter-tot- 
ter touches  the  ground.  What  causes  it  to  touch  the  ground?  Weak- 
ness, I  think.  I  do  not  know  about  the  other  end,  but  the  state- 
ments North  Korea  made  last  spring  give  rise  to  the  fact  that  the 
Juche  philosophy  and  ideology  for  the  underpinnings  of  that  regime 
may  not  be  too  much  in  favor  of  being  forced  into  anything.  They 
might  just  strike  out  and  go  to  war  as  opposed  to  being  asked  to 
do  something  else  that  they  do  not  want  to  do.  So  the  teeter-totter 
dilemma  is  ours. 
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Summary 

•  Policy  Decisions  Must  Balance  the  "Teeter-totter" 

•  Stay  Strong  vice  Talk  Strong 

•  Patience,  Time  is  on  Our  Side 

•  Nuclear  Issue  Appears  Under  Control — 

Control  Conventional  Force 

•  We're  on  the  Right  Azimuth,  Given  Current  Data 

The  next  chart.  Finally,  I  would  say  that  our  policy  decisions, 
and  I  am  ready  whatever  policy  you  decide  on,  should  be  prudent, 
in  order  to  balance  that  teeter  totter  as  best  we  can.  Stay  strong. 
Be  patient.  Time  seems  to  be  on  our  side  in  the  equation,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  subsidization  of  North  Korea  has  changed  im- 
measurably over  the  last  few  years. 

The  nuclear  issue  to  us  appears  under  control.  However,  I  still 
worry  very  much  about  the  large  conventional  force  that  North 
Korea  has  on  the  peninsula.  But  it  seems  to  me  we  are  on  the  right 
azimuth,  given  the  current  data.  I  am  proud  to  execute  whatever 
policy  we  come  up  with. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  end  of  my  statement,  and  I  am  ready 
for  questions. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Nunn  has  come  in.  Senator  Nunn,  would  you  care  to 
make  an  opening  statement? 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  put  my 
statement  in  the  record  and  then  wait  my  turn  on  questions. 
Thank  you,  though. 

[The  statement  of  Senator  Nunn  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Sam  Nunn 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  you  for  scheduling  this  hearing  on  the  security  implica- 
tions of  the  U.S.-North  Korean  nuclear  agreement.  This  will  be  the  first  opportunity 
for  the  Armed  Services  Committee  to  formally  examine  the  Agreed  Framework  since 
it  was  signed  on  October  21,  1994. 

North  Korea's  nuclear  program  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  security  challenges 
confronting  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  If  North  Korea  were  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapons,  it  could  further  complicate  the  defense  of  South  Korea  and  Japan  and 
threaten  regional  and  global  non-proliferation  efforts. 

The  October  21st  agreement  is  a  complex  attempt  to  replace  North  Korea's  exist- 
ing nuclear  program  with  a  less  threatening  nuclear  complex.  It  represents  a  great 
deal  of  give  and  take  by  both  sides.  During  the  course  of  our  hearing  today,  Twill 
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be  interested  in  our  witnesses'  testimony  on  the  terms  of  the  agreement  itself.  I  will 
be  even  more  interested  in  their  views  on  its  implementation. 

In  particular,  I  am  concerned  that  the  United  States  insists  that  North  Korea  car- 
ries out  its  obligation  to  engage  in  direct  talks  with  South  Korea.  We  cannot  allow 
North  Korea  to  deal  exclusively  with  us,  to  the  neglect  of  our  longstanding  ally, 
South  Korea.  I  seriously  doubt  that  this  agreement  will  stand  the  test  of  time  if 
North  and  South  Korea  do  not  begin  to  resolve  their  differences  directly  with  one 
another. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  you  in  welcoming  Secretary  Perry  to  the  committee  this 
morning.  I  would  also  like  to  extend  a  special  welcome  to  General  Luck,  who  has 
made  an  extraordinary  effort  to  be  with  us  this  morning.  His  views  as  the  senior 
military  commander  most  directly  concerned  with  North  Korea  are  very  important 
to  us,  so  we  appreciate  his  willingness  to  travel  back  to  Washington  for  this  hearing. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  We  will  now  proceed  with  the  questions. 
Since  we  want  to  make  sure  we  have  time  remaining  for  the  second 
panel,  we  will  limit  the  time  for  questions  to  5  minutes. 

Secretary  Perry,  according  to  a  January  1995  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  study,  the  Agreed  Framework  does  not  address  the 
present  ability  of  North  Korea  to  build  nuclear  weapons  if  it  has 
enough  plutonium  and  sufficient  manufacturing  technology  and  a 
hidden  plutonium  processing  lab.  Would  you  agree  with  that  as- 
sessment? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  say  with  confidence — 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  detect  with  confidence  the  back  end  of  a 
bomb-making  program  in  any  country.  That  is,  the  program  of  that 
part  whereby  if  they  have  plutonium  they  assemble  a  bomb. 

And  therefore,  if  the  North  Koreans  were  able  to  get  some  source 
of  plutonium,  buying  it  from  another  country,  for  example,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  it  could  make  bombs  undetected  by  us.  That  statement 
is  true  of  any  country.  Particularly,  the  more  closed  the  society  is, 
the  harder  it  would  be  to  try  to  detect  it. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Dr.  Perry,  I  am  concerned  about  the  use 
of  Department  of  Defense  emergency  funds  to  buy  oil  for  North 
Korea.  How  much  more  money  is  it  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers,  and 
what  agreements  do  we  have  in  writing  from  Japan  or  South  Korea 
to  ensure  that  the  majority  of  funds  necessary  for  the  fuel  and  re- 
actors come  from  sources  other  than  the  United  States,  or  is  the 
United  States  going  to  be  stuck  with  the  full  bill  if  Japan  and 
South  Korea  cannot  reach  an  agreement  on  funding? 

Secretary  Perry.  First  of  all,  the  $5  million  for  this  that  has 
been  expended  by  the  United  States  so  far  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  the  last  increment  of  funding  that  will  come  out  of  the 
Defense  Department  funding.  The  rest  of  the  oil  will  come  out  from 
this  consortium  that  is  being  formed,  of  which  the  United  States 
is  a  member,  and  Secretary  Christopher  has  estimated  that  the 
cost  to  the  United  States,  and  this  would  be  not  to  Defense  but  to 
Energy  and  State,  would  be,  or  could  be  $20  million  to  $30  million 
a  year  in  the  course  of  this  agreement. 

The  most  substantial  cost  involved  in  this  agreement,  which  is 
the  cost  of  the  light  water  reactor,  we  expect  the  lion's  share  of  that 
cost  to  be  borne  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  with 
some  support  from  the  Government  of  Japan. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Dr.  Perry,  the  recent  newspaper  articles 
have  reported  that  the  South  Korean  Government  is  upset  over  re- 
cent U.S.  negotiations  with  North  Korea,  not  just  on  the  nuclear 
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agreements,  but  also  the  release  of  U.S.  Army  Warrant  Officer 
Bobby  Hall.  Specifically,  South  Korea  believes  the  negotiations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  North  Korea  have  undermined  the 
Military  Armistice  Commission.  Has  the  United  States  set  up  a 
back  channel  to  North  Korea  outside  the  existing  Military  Armi- 
stice Commission? 

Secretary  Perry.  No.  Those  newspaper  reports  are  a 
mischaracterization.  I  think  since  I  have  General  Luck  here,  and 
he  is  intimately  involved  in  the  process,  I  will  ask  him  to  answer 
the  question. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that,  Gen- 
eral Luck? 

General  Luck.  Sir,  I  will  comment  on  the  part  that  I  am  most 
aware  of,  and  that  is  the  Military  Armistice  Commission.  During 
the  negotiations  for  the  return  of  Warrant  Officer  Hall,  I  personally 
went  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  talked  to  the 
Minister  of  National  Defense  as  well  as  the  Chairman  of  the  ROK 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  I  told  them  that  I  wanted  to  pursue  the  initia- 
tive that  came  from  the  North  Koreans,  that  a  two-star  U.S.  flag 
officer  go  to  Panmunjom  to  talk  with  the  Korean  People's  Army  to 
negotiate  Hall's  return.  They  agreed. 

If  they  are  upset  at  all,  it  must  be  outside  of  that  framework, 
and  it  could  be  they  are  upset  by  the  discussions  that  occurred  in 
New  York  City  that  led  to  the  dispatch  of  Mr.  Hubbard  to  negotiate 
on  the  ground  in  Pyongyang  in  a  U.S.  State  Department-North  Ko- 
rean Military  Affairs  forum. 

However,  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  effort  reassuring  the  Republic  of 
Korea  Government  that  nothing  can  occur  outside  the  framework 
of  the  Armistice  Agreement  and  the  Military  Armistice  Commis- 
sion. Paragraph  61  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  states  that  there 
are  certain  rules  that  must  be  negotiated  and  legally  agreed  upon 
in  the  international  community  before  that  agreement  can  be  re- 
vised or  replaced  by  another  agreement. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  I  believe  my  time  is  up.  Senator  Nunn. 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you  for 
having  this  hearing.  We  appreciate  the  witnesses  being  here  this 
morning,  and  the  next  panel  who  will  be  here. 

Dr.  Perry,  we  are  glad  to  see  you,  and  General  Luck,  glad  to 
have  you  here. 

General  Luck,  I  have  talked  to  you  about  this  before,  but  I  would 
like  for  the  record  for  you  to  tell  us  about  your  first  bullet  up  there, 
stay  strong  versus  talking  strong.  What  have  we  done  to  improve 
our  military  strength  over  the  last  couple  of  years  and  just  in  gen- 
eral, could  you  give  us  a  little  sketch  of  what  has  been  done  to  im- 
prove military  strength  while  we  have  had  this  period  of  confronta- 
tion and  tension  over  the  nuclear  issue? 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir,  and  it  would,  as  you  know  already,  have 
to  be  in  general.  When  I  come  back  in  2  weeks  in  a  closed  session 
I  could  lay  that  down  for  you  in  spades.  We  have  made  enormous 
strides  in  preparations  thanks  to  the  good  offices  of  Dr.  Perry  and 
General  Shalikashvili,  in  improving  our  combat  power  in  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  both  U.S.  and  the  ROK  armed  forces,  air  forces 
and  ground  forces.  We  have  made  enormous  strides  in  process,  in 
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technology,  in  numbers  over  the  last  year,  and  principally  over  the 
last  6  months. 

We  learned  a  great  deal  from  the  May-June  tensions,  sir.  As  we 
prepared  for  that,  we  looked  very  carefully  at  our  vulnerabilities 
and  took  steps  to  negate  those  vulnerabilities. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Excuse  me  just  a  minute.  There  is  a  vote 
on  in  the  Senate.  If  any  members  wish  to  vote  and  come  back,  we 
will  try  to  keep  this  hearing  going,  because  we  are  running  short 
of  time,  so  feel  free  to  go  and  leave  and  come  back. 

Senator  Nunn.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  I  will  com- 
plete my  round  of  questioning,  if  that  is  all  right. 

General  Luck,  in  terms  of — and  I  know  you  cannot  get  into  de- 
tail, but  let  us  say  2,  2V2  years  ago,  before  this  confrontation  came 
about  over  the  nuclear  issue  with  North  Korea,  we  were— on  a 
scale  of  1  to  10,  where  were  we  in  terms  of  our  defensive  capabili- 
ties, and  now  where  are  we  at  this  point  in  time? 

I  would  ask  that  question  for  U.S.  forces,  but  I  would  also  ask 
it  for  the  broader  defense,  which  of  course  includes  very  much  the 
South  Korean  forces.  So  where  were  we — on  a  scale  of  1  to  10,  in 
terms  of  10  being  maximum  preparedness,  maximum  capability 
that  you  would  like,  and  1  being  not  prepared,  where  were  we 
then,  and  where  are  we  now? 

General  Luck.  I  would  suggest  that  we  were  somewhere  around 
a  7,  probably  at  8V2  now. 

Senator  Nunn.  So  we  were  about  7  and  we  moved  up  to  about 
8V2. 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir,  and  I  will  tell  you  that  if  you  are  looking 
for  any  objectivity  in  that  answer,  it  may  not  be  there,  but  that  is 
my  instinct  and  experience  over  time  I  feel  much  better  now  about 
our  preparedness. 

Senator  Nunn.  The  last  bullet  that  you  have  up  there,  we  are  on 
the  right  azimuth,  given  current  data,  and  your  next  bullet,  nu- 
clear issue,  appears  under  control,  and  the  main  emphasis  should 
be  on  controlling  conventional  forces.  Does  this  mean  that  you  per- 
sonally are  in  favor  of,  or  do  you  think  the  agreement  that  we  have 
entered  into  with  North  Korea  is  in  America's  best  interests? 

General  Luck.  Sir,  it  has  reduced  the  tensions  immeasurably.  I 
think  any  time  that  you  can  bring  nuclear  weapons  production 
under  control,  you  have  done  the  right  thing,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn.  Also,  your  bullet  up  there,  patience,  time  is  on 
our  side,  could  you  elaborate  on  that?  Do  you  mean  by  that  North 
Korea  has  some  big  economic  problems,  and  that  they  have  the 
problem  of  time  rather  than  us?  Would  you  elaborate  on  that? 

Chairman  Thurmond.  The  final  bells  are  on,  Senator,  if  you 
wish  to  continue. 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you,  Senator  Thurmond. 

General  Luck.  Sir,  I  think  you  came  in  just  after  this  chart  came 
down,  but  this  is  the  one  that  talked  to  that  subject.  What  I  am 
suggesting  is  that  in  the  early  seventies  their  economy  was  going 
gangbusters,  they  were  greatly  subsidized  from  the  two  Soviet 
States  to  their  north,  Russia  and  China,  and  they  were  progressing 
extremely  well.  In  the  south,  you  saw  turmoil.  GNP  was  stagnated. 

There  nas  been  a  major  change  here  in  the  last  25  years,  where 
you  have  seen  a  giant  of  a  country  come  to  democracy  and  become 
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very  strong  in  the  south.  You  have  seen  the  opposite  in  the  north. 
I  suggest  by  that  curve,  again  which  does  not  have  any  objective 
baseTout  artfully,  from  my  point  of  view,  that  is  about  what  is 
going  to  happen  over  time.  They  cannot  continue  to  support  their 
military,  and  they  support  it  now  with  28  percent  of  their  GNP,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn.  I  was  told  when  I  was  in  South  Korea  recently 
that  the  growth  in  the  South  Korean  economy  over  the  last  year, 
1  year,  the  growth — just  the  growth — exceeded  the  entire  North 
Korean  gross  national  product. 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir.  The  gross  national  product  of  the  South 
is  approaching  $400  billion.  The  gross  national  product  of  the  north 
is  approaching  from  a  different  direction  $20  billion. 

Senator  Nunn.  General  Luck,  one  final  question,  then  I  have  one 
for  Secretary  Perry,  if  I  have  time.  If  we  had  gone  to  economic 
sanctions,  by  we,  I  mean  the  United  Nations,  as  a  way  of  putting 
pressure  on  North  Korea — we  did  not  do  that,  did  not  finally  do 
that  because  we  did  enter  into  an  agreement-— what  kind  of  mili- 
tary equation  would  you  have  projected  back  to  Washington?  What 
would  you  have  told  them,  in  terms  of  what  you  had  to  do  to  be 
prepared  for  that? 

General  Luck.  Sir,  in  fact  I  told  them  exactly  what  I  thought  we 
needed  to  do.  I  cannot  get  into  the  details  because  of  the  way  the 
hearing  is  today,  but  I  will  lay  that  out  for  you.  It  was  a  significant 
number  of  forces,  just  to  deter  and  prepare  in  case  deterrence 
failed. 

Senator  Nunn.  That  would  not  mean  that  we  would— you  are 
saying  economic  sanctions  alone  would  have  required  a  furtner  sub- 
stantial buildup  of  American  military  forces? 

General  Luck.  That  would  have  been  very  prudent,  sir,  given 
what  they  were  saying.  If  we  were  going  to  take  an  action  that 
would  cause  them  to  make  statements  that  we  have  all  heard,  the 
turning  Seoul  into  a  sea  of  fire,  or  that  they  would  consider  sanc- 
tions being  a  declaration  of  war,  it  would  be  very  prudent  that  we 
do  things.  We  had  figured  that  out  pretty  close,  and  it  was  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  forces  and  equipment,  sir,  to  cause  them  to 
think  twice  about  what  they  were  about  to  do. 

Senator  Nunn.  If  this  agreement  breaks  down  for  any  reason  and 
we  have  to  go  back  to  the  use  of  the  military,  not  military  but  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  then  would  it  still  be  your  view,  based  upon  that 
hypothetical — and  it  could  happen  6  months  or  a  year  for  many  dif- 
ferent reasons,  including  North  Korea  not  complying.  Is  it  your 
view  then  that  we  will  have  to  have  a  substantial  buildup  of  U.S. 
forces  on  the  Korean  Peninsula? 

General  Luck.  Yes,  I  would  say  so,  sir.  It  would  be  the  right 
thing  to  do  to  guarantee  the  security  and  democracy  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea.  We  have  a  better  view  of  how  we  ought  to  do  that, 
having  gone  through  it  once.  We  would  probably  do  it  a  lot  better 
than  we  did  last  May  and  June,  and  it  would  be  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  forces,  sir. 

Senator  Nunn.  Dr.  Perry,  one  final  question,  then  I  think  we  are 
going  to  have  to  go  vote. 

Senator  Levin.  If  you  can  finish,  I  will  get  my  round  in. 

Senator  Nunn.  I  will  ask  one  final  question,  then.  Secretary 
Perry,  it  seems  to  me  the  agreement  right  now,  the  main  missing 
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dimension  in  the  agreement — and  I  would  like  for  you  to  comment 
on  this  if  you  agree,  and  what  we  are  going  to  do  about  it.  The 
main  missing  dimension  is  North  Korea's  willingness  to  have  a  dia= 
logue  with  South  Korea. 

They  seem  to  want  to  have  the  dialogue  with  us,  whether  it  is 
on  the  agreement  or  others,  and  ignore  South  Korea.  In  my  view, 
this  agreement  cannot  be  completed  and  fulfilled  and  successfully 
implemented — at  some  point,  it  breaks  down  unless  North  and 
South  Korea  themselves  directly  have  that  kind  of  bilateral  engage- 
ment in  talks.  Do  you  agree  with  that  and,  if  so,  what  are  we  doing 
about  that? 

Secretary  Perry.  In  order  for  the  North  to  get  more  than  the 
bare  benefits  of  this  agreement  spelled  out,  namely  the  light  water 
reactors  and  the  fuel,  in  order  for  them  to  get  any  benefits  of  in- 
creased economic  trade,  a  chance  to  restore  their  economy,  they 
have  to  make  many  more  moves  other  than  what  is  called  for  in 
the  agreement.  A  reduction  in  conventional  forces,  a  stopping  of 
their  missile  program,  and  in  particular,  most  importantly,  would 
be  resuming  a  reasonable  dialogue  with  the  South. 

Senator  Nunn.  So  you  believe  that  is  important. 

Secretary  PERRY.  That  is  crucial,  but  it  is  crucial  mostly  for 
them.  That  is,  they  will  not  get  the  benefits,  the  full  benefits  of  this 
agreement,  unless  they  make  that  step. 

Senator  Nunn.  I  will  come  back  on  that,  but  let  me  stop  there 
and  get  Senator  Levin,  so  he  will  have  a  chance.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Levin.  Secretary  Perry,  first  of  all,  you  said  that  they 
may  have  enough  fuel  for  one  to  two  bombs  already.  We  do  not 
know  that,  is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Perry.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Levin.  How  much  fuel  is  in  the  rods  that  we  now  have 
under  supervision,  for  how  many  bombs? 

Secretary  Perry.  Enough  for  perhaps  five  or  six  bombs. 

Senator  Levin.  So  while  we  have  an  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
they  have  enough  for  one  or  two,  we  have  a  very  strong  certainty, 
a  knowledge,  that  unless  we  got  those  rods  under  inspection,  that 
they  have  five  to  six  in  those,  is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Perry.  That  is  correct,  although  the  uncertainty  is 
greater.  It  could  be  zero. 

Senator  Levin.  Let  me  go  back.  I  want  to  get  this  in  one  clear 
statement.  There  is  an  uncertainty  as  to  whether  they  had  enough 
for  any  bombs  in  the  unknown  area  here. 

Secretary  Perry.  Right,  but  max  two. 

Senator  Levin.  Right,  from  zero  to  two.  They  have  a  bunch  of 
rods  that  they  now  have  under  inspection,  because  of  this  Frame- 
work Agreement,  is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Perry.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Levin.  We  have  seen  these  rods,  is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes. 

Senator  Levin.  We  verified  that  those  rods  are  now  under  inspec- 
tion, is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Perry.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Levin.  And  we  know  that  in  those  rods  there  is  enough 
material  for  how  many  bombs? 

Secretary  Perry.  Five  or  six. 
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Senator  Levin.  All  right.  Now,  we  stopped  the  construction  of 
two  nuclear  reactors,  is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Perry.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Levin.  And  the  spent  fuel  from  those  reactors  could 
produce  how  many  bombs,  approximately,  per  year? 

Secretary  Perry.  More  than  a  dozen  a  year. 

Senator  Levin.  Per  year,  so  the  unknown  is  some  zero  to  two, 
but  what  we  have  been  able  to  freeze  and  stop  is  five  to  six,  plus 
an  additional  dozen,  up  to  a  dozen. 

Secretary  Perry.  More  than  a  dozen  per  year. 

Senator  Levin.  So  when  you  compare  the  known  that  we  have 
frozen  to  the  unknown  that  we  do  not  yet  have  our  hands  on,  but 
we  plan  on  getting  our  hands  on  before  we  build  a  reactor  for  them, 
it  seems  to  me  this  is  an  agreement  which  has  a  tremendous  bene- 
fit just  in  terms  of  getting  our  hands  on  material,  freezing  their 
weapons  program,  and  the  comparison  here  is  between  zero  to  two, 
which  is  unknown,  and  dozens  which  we  know  have  our  hands  on, 
is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Perry.  That  is  not  only  correct,  Senator  Levin,  but  I 
want  to  say  that  the  Defense  Department's  guidance  to  the  nego- 
tiator was  that  in  any  tradeoffs  that  took  place  in  this  negotiation, 
he  could  not  trade  off  anything  which  compromised  this  future. 
That  is,  we  had  to  be  able  to  nail  them  down  in  the  future.  We 
were  willing  to  compromise  some  on  how  long  it  took  to  ascertain 
the  past. 

Senator  Levin.  We  are  going  to  hear  a  lot  about  the  two  and  the 
uncertainty  there,  but  we  ought  to  be  focusing,  it  seems  to  me,  on 
the  dozens  we  now  have  under  control  and  will  not  occur  because 
of  this  agreement,  if  it  is  implemented  the  way  it  is  supposed  to. 

General,  I  want  to  ask  you  the  same  question  that  Senator  Nunn 
did,  because  I  did  not  quite  think  your  answer  was  clear  enough 
as  to  your  personal  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  this  agreement  is 
in  the  security  interest  of  the  United  States. 

General  Luck.  Yes,  absolutely.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  Now,  you  are  in  charge  of  our  forces  there,  is  that 
correct? 

General  Luck.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Levin.  If  anyone  has  their  finger  on  the  pulse  there  mili- 
tarily, it  is  you,  and  you  are  telling  this  committee,  which  I  pre- 
sume they  will  be  informed  from  their  staff  when  they  return  from 
the  votes,  that  in  your  opinion  this  agreement  is  definitely  in  the 
security  interest  of  the  United  States. 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  That  is  a  personal  opinion,  now.  That  is  not 
something  you  have  been  urged  to  say.  That  is  what  you  personally 
believe? 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Levin.  That  is  important  to  this  committee.  This  is  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  You  are  the  uniformed  guy  that  is  in 
charge  there. 

General  Luck.  I  am  not  very  good  at  being  urged,  sir.  [Laughter.! 

General  Luck.  I  have  a  reputation  of  feeling  how  I  feel. 

Senator  Levin.  A  last  question.  Does  the  South  Korean  Govern- 
ment support  this  agreement,  Secretary  Perry? 
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Secretary  Perry.  Yes. 

Senator  Levin.  Thank  you.  Since  there  is  no  one  else  here,  I  am 
going  to  have  to  put  us  in  recess  for  about  5  minutes.  Thanks.  [Re- 
cess.] 

Senator  Warner  [presiding].  The  hearing  will  resume.  Secretary 
Perry,  I  would  like  to  read  from  a  letter  that  you  sent  this  commit- 
tee dated  October  31,  1994,  and  in  the  last  paragraph,  you  say  the 
following: 

'The  small  price  we  pay  in  the  form  of  alternative  energy  for  the 
three  reactors  and  in  organizing  the  international  consortium  to 
plan,  finance,  and  build  LWRs  is  well  worth  the  gains,  (1)  in  terms 
of  elimination  of  the  North  Korean  nuclear  weapons  program,  (2) 
peace  and  stability  on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  and  (3)  U.S.  national 
security." 

Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  (2),  peace  and  stability  on  the  Ko- 
rean Peninsula.  The  facts  that  have  come  to  this  committee  indi- 
cate to  the  contrary,  that  the  tensions  between  North  and  South 
Korea  are  as  great,  or  even,  possibly,  greater  in  some  ways  than 
before  this  problem  fully  came  into  international  focus,  and  then, 
of  course,  it  became  the  subject  of  negotiations  between  the  United 
State,  South  Korea,  and  North  Korea. 

For  example,  North  Korea  continues  to  proceed  with  a  very  ex- 
tensive military  modernization  program,  including  the  development 
of  long  range  ballistic  missiles.  We  detect  the  movement  of  North 
Korean  troops  and  advanced  weaponry  to  the  DMZ,  particularly 
heavy  artillery.  Now,  these  developments  seem  to  contradict  what 
you  represented  last  October.  Would  you  comment  on  that? 

Secretary  Perry.  Thank  you,  Senator  Warner.  The  Korean  Pe- 
ninsula is  one  of  the  areas  of  the  world  that  has  the  most  profound 
set  of  tensions  and  even  hatred  that  date  back  many  decades,  and 
as  a  consequence,  we  are  going  to  have  a  long,  difficult  task  imple- 
menting this  agreement,  and  no  one  should  represent  otherwise. 

We  see  this  as  being  a  difficult  process.  It  is  even  possible  that 
in  the  course  of  trying  to  implement  it,  we  will  give  up,  or  they  will 
pull  out,  and  that  is  why  it  is  so  important  that  at  any  point  in 
this  agreement,  if  it  is  abrogated  or  we  pull  out,  we  are  still  better 
off  than  we  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  agreement. 

This  agreement  does  not,  in  and  of  itself,  bring  peace  and  stabil- 
ity to  the  Korean  Peninsula,  but  it  does  two  things  closely  related 
to  that.  First  of  all,  if  there  is  an  eruption  of  conflict,  and  particu- 
larly if  it  were  to  turn  into  military  conflict,  at  least  it  keeps  that 
conflict  from  being  non-nuclear.  Now,  that  is  one  very  important 
achievement. 

Second,  it  provides  an  environment  which  allows  stability  and 
peace  before  much  better  than  in  the  past.  Whether  the  North  Ko- 
reans will  take  advantage  of  that  environment  is  very  much  open 
to  question,  and  still  remains  to  be  seen.  It  does  provide  that  envi- 
ronment, and  it  is  clearly  in  their  interest  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
but  I  think  there  is  a  possibility  that  will  happen,  but  we  cannot 
forecast  that  with  confidence. 

Senator  Warner.  Let  me  go  quickly  to  the  agreement  itself. 
Some  months  ago  I  said  publicly  that  while  I  had  some  misgivings 
about  the  agreement,  I  felt  that  perhaps  it  was  the  best  that  could 
have  been  negotiated  under  the  circumstances,  and  that  rather 
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than  trying  to  change  it  or  reject  it  or  revoke  it,  we  should  seek 
to  improve  it,  and  I  continue  of  that  view.  In  the  event  Congress 
by  some  mechanism,  primarily  funding,  were  to  compel  a  material 
change  to  the  agreement,  what  would  you  anticipate  would  be  the 
outcome? 

Secretary  Perry.  Why,  we  would  be  back  to  last  June.  We  would 
be  back  to  not  having  an  agreement,  and  then  we  would  have  the 
same  options  we  had  last  June,  which  is  either  going  to  sanctions 
and  augmenting  our  military  forces,  or  sitting  down  and  trying  to 
negotiate  a  different  agreement  with  a  very  uncertain  outcome. 

Senator  Warner.  When  you  say  go  back  to  last  June,  would  it 
be  just  the  same  level  of  tension,  or  could  it  be  worse? 

Secretary  Perry.  We  would  be  faced  then  with  the  same  prob- 
lems we  were  faced  with  at  that  time,  but  presumably  with  a  North 
Korean  Government  that  felt  they  had  an  agreement  not  being 
honored  by  the  United  States,  so  they  would  be  less  likely  to  be 
wanting  to  make  an  agreement. 

Senator  Warner.  I  do  not  want  to  suggest  to  you,  as  we  say  in 
the  trial  law,  leading  questions,  but  would  the  tensions  be  higher, 
in  your  judgment? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes,  I  believe  the  tensions  would  be  higher  at 
that  time,  maybe  even  much  higher. 

Senator  Warner.  During  an  appearance  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  Tuesday,  Secretary  Christopher  said  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  spend  $20  million  to  $30  million  a  year  for  a  decade 
or  more  on  this  agreement.  What  parts  of  the  agreement  are  we, 
the  United  States,  planning  to  fund?  How  much  of  the  U.S.  cost  of 
this  agreement  will  be  funded  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget? 

Secretary  Perry.  None  of  it  will  be  funded  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  budget,  except  for  approximately  $5  million,  which  has 
already  been  expended.  These  funds  will  come  from  budgets  in  the 
Energy  Department  and  the  State  Department. 

Secretary  Christopher  made  an  estimate  of  $20  million  to  $30 
million  a  year  of  the  potential  funding  from  the  United  States. 
That  will  be  as  our  role  in  this  KEDO  organization.  Some  of  that 
will  be  management,  project  management  costs,  some  of  it  will  be 
involved  in  paying  a  share  of  the  ongoing  supply  of  fuel  oil  that  is 
delivered. 

Senator  Warner.  Secretary  Perry,  I  have  to  return  to  the  floor. 
Senators  will  be  coming  back  momentarily.  Senator  Lieberman, 
why  do  you  not  go  ahead? 

Senator  Lieberman.  Mr.  Secretary  and  General,  thank  you  for 
your  testimony.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  make  a  few 
brief  comments,  and  I  appreciate  your  testimony. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  couple  of  years  ago,  we  spent  a  lot  of  time 
developing  a  national  defense  strategy  called  a  Bottom-Up  Review, 
in  which  we  tried  to  prepare  ourselves  to  deal  with  two  major  re- 
gional conflicts.  I  think  in  the  near  term  what  we  are  really  talking 
about  is  the  possibility  of  conflict  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Ko- 
rean Peninsula,  and  so  we  are  dealing  here  today  with  one  of  the 
two — Korea. 

Secretary  Perry.  One  of  the  two. 
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Senator  Lieberman.  And  that  is  significant  to  remember  as  we 
evaluate  the  differing  responses  to  the  threat  that  you  have  de- 
scribed and  the  alternative  strategies  you  outlined  last  year,  as  the 
crisis  was  starting. 

Second,  and  this  is  obviously  not  the  only  standard,  but  one 
standard  is  by  which  to  evaluate  a  proposal  is  cost.  Just  to  clarify, 
what  is  the  cost  as  you  see  it  now  of  implementing  the  agreement 
that  has  been  arrived  at  on  both  an  annual  and  cumulative  basis? 

Secretary  Perry.  The  cost  to  the  United  States  will  be  about  $20 
million  to  $30  million  a  year.  Secretary  Christopher  made  that  esti- 
mate yesterday,  and  that  is  his  best  estimate  of  what  the  U.S.  cost 
will  be. 

Senator  Lieberman.  And  the  number  of  years  that  we  foresee 
here  is  in  the  7-  to  10-year  range? 

Secretary  Perry.  No.  It  is  more  likely  12  or  13  years. 

Senator  Lieberman.  So  $20  million  to  $30  million  for  12  or  13 
years.  As  compared  to,  if  I  heard  you  correctly,  the  other  strategic 
option  that  we  had  last  year,  when  the  threat  appeared,  which  was 
to  build  up  our  force  in  Korea  militarily  and  to  pursue  a  stronger 
sanctions  policy.  I  believe  I  heard  you  say  that  the  military  buildup 
there  would  probably  have  meant  moving  additional  military  equip- 
ment to  Korea  as  well  as  an  additional  10,000 

Secretary  Perry.  More  than  10,000.  I  did  not  want  to  describe 
the  exact  forces  in  an  open  hearing,  but  it  would  be  more  than — 
just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  size  of  it,  it  is  more  than  10,000. 

Senator  LffiBERMAN.  Okay,  understood.  And  I  believe  I  heard  you 
say  that  such  actions  probably  would  have  cost  a  few  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Secretary  Perry.  The  cost  of  the  options  we  were  considering 
was  a  few  hundred  million  dollars  a  year. 

Senator  Lieberman.  So  again,  without  getting  into  complicated 
math,  on  a  sheer  economic  basis  this  is  a  "good  deal." 

Now,  obviously,  there  are  other  questions  to  ask  about  whether 
this  is  a  good  deal.  The  reason  I  mentioned  at  the  outset  that  the 
Bottom-Up  Review  is  geared  to  dealing  with  two  major  regional 
conflicts.  Now,  if  one  can  imagine  this  agreement  leading  to,  or 
being  successful,  as  part  of  a  context  of  a  broader  diplomatic  initia- 
tive on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  the  prospects  are  that  we  could 
achieve  some  savings  in  our  long-term  military  spending  geared  to 
realizing  the  Bottom-Up  Review's  plans  to  meet  two  major  regional 
conflicts,  am  I  correct? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  would  not  want  to  hold  out  the  economic  ben- 
efit from  tnat  because  of  the  possibility  of  other  contingencies  de- 
veloping in  the  Far  East  over  this  5-  or  10-year  period  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  but  I  very  much  want  to  hold  out  the  enormous  benefit 
of  reducing  the  risk  of  war. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Absolutely,  and  obviously  I  am  talking  in 
very  utilitarian  terms  in  dollars,  but  let  us  talk  also  about  the  tril- 
lion dollars  that  General  Luck  discussed.  I  believe  you  said  that  if 
we  actually  came  to  another  war  on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  the  po- 
tential loss  of  lives  could  be  80,000  to  100,000  Americans.  That  was 
the  number  you  gave,  was  it  not,  General,  and  so  that  is  also  some- 
thing which  is  on  the  line. 
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Now,  let  us  talk  a  little  bit  more  about  what  does  happen  if  the 
North  Koreans  renege  on  the  agreement.  You  have  said  that  the 
standard,  Secretary  Perry,  we  held  up  was  that  we  wanted  to  be 
in  at  least  as  good,  or  as  bad,  however  you  describe  it,  a  position 
as  we  were  when  this  strategic  situation  threat  presented  itself  last 
year. 

What  happens  at  different  points?  Let  us  say  that  under  step 
number  2  they  do  not  allow  the  special  inspections  and  full  compli- 
ance. What  do  we  do? 

Secretary  Perry.  In  that  case,  it  would  be  if  they  renege,  if  they 
walk  out,  break  the  agreement,  we  break  it  also.  That,  by  that  time 
they  would  have — let  us  say  it  happened  in  the  third  year,  after  3 
years,  we  would  have  delivered  some  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
fuel  to  them,  and  some  components,  which  would  not  be  functional, 
for  a  light  water  reactor. 

We  would  have  gotten  for  that  the  benefits  that  are  listed  there 
under  number  1,  which  is  a  complete  cessation  of  their  nuclear  pro- 
gram for  that  3-year  period.  During  that  3-year  period,  no  more 
fuel  would  have  been  generated,  so  that  is  what  we  would  have  got- 
ten, and  we  would  be  back  at  that  point  to  the  same  political  posi- 
tion we  were  in  last  June,  where  we  now  have  the  same  options 
facing  us  as  we  did  then,  which  is  going  to  sanctions  and  enhancing 
our  military  forces. 

We  would  be,  I  believe,  in  a  stronger  position  to  move  to  sanc- 
tions at  that  point  because  they  would  be  seen  by  the  international 
community  as  having  abrogated  this  agreement,  and  therefore  we 
would  have  a  stronger  case  for  bringing  other  countries  in  to  sup- 
port the  sanctions. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Thank  you.  My  time  is  up. 

Senator  Cohen  [presiding].  Senator  McCain. 

Senator  McCain.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  believe  that  taking  $4.7 
million  out  of  a  fund  earmarked  for  emergency  and  extraordinary 
circumstances  is  appropriate  to  pay  for  this  fuel  oil? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes,  I  did,  and  I  so  authorized. 

Senator  McCain.  What  is  the  emergency? 

Secretary  PERRY.  The  emergency  was  that  we  had  an  agreement 
which  called  for  the  delivery  of  the  fuel  on  21  January,  and  that 
was  the  only  practical  way  of  getting  that  funded  in  time  to  do  it. 

Senator  McCain.  Let  me  suggest  a  practical  way,  Mr.  Secretary 
Perry.  Congress  went  into  session  on  3  January.  You  could  have 
come  to  Congress  for  the  money,  and  you  should  have  done.  It  was 
improper  use  of  those  funds,  and  I  intend  to  make  sure  that  legis- 
lation enacted  prevents  you  from  doing  that  again. 

Secretary  Perry.  Senator  McCain,  let  the  record  show  that  I  sent 
a  letter  to  this  Congress,  the  leadership  of  Congress  on  January  5 
fully  disclosing  what  we  were  planning  to  do. 

Senator  McCain.  You  sent  it  to  the  leadership  of  Congress? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  sent  it  to  the  leadership  of  the  Congress  on 
5  January  laying  out  all  the  details  of  our  plan. 

Senator  McCain.  The  appropriate  step  and  measure  would  have 
been,  Secretary  Perry,  to  have  come  to  the  Congress  for  the  money. 
This  is  neither  an  emergency  nor  an  extraordinary  circumstance. 
That  money  has  never  been  used  to  implement  a  bilateral  agree- 
ment before  in  history. 
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Secretary  Perry,  do  you  believe  that  North  Korea  is  in  violation 
of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  believe  they  have  violated  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty,  yes. 

Senator  McCain.  Are  they  still  in  violation  of  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes. 

Senator  McCain.  In  September  1994,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Robert  Gallucci  said,  "I  wish  to  leave  no  ambiguity  on  the 
point  that  there  will  be  no  overall  settlement,  no  provision  of  light 
water  reactors,  until  the  question  of  special  inspections  is  settled." 

Do  you  believe  that  that  question  has  been  settled? 

Secretary  Perry.  That  question,  the  process  for  settling  that  is 
a  part  of  the  agreement,  as  I  described  in  my  presentation.  That 
will  not  be  fully  settled  until  such  time  as  they  make  the  special 
inspections  available,  which  would  be  about  4  or  5  years  from  now. 

Senator  McCain.  So  4  or  5  years  is  when  this  issue  will  be  set- 
tled, this  violation  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  Why  should  not 
Iran  get  the  same  deal,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Perry.  There  is  no  comparability  in  this  situation  and 
anything  that  is  going  on  in  Iran  today.  That  is  a  non  sequitur  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  Senator  McCain. 

Senator  McCain.  It  may  be  as  far  as  you  can  see,  but  the  fact 
is  Iranians  are  seeking  light  water  reactors,  Russians  and  French 
are  trying  to  sell  it  to  them,  and  they  are  saying  on  the  one  hand 
it  is  fine  to  do  that  for  Korea,  and  not  for  Iran.  Who  is  in  charge 
in  North  Korea,  Dr.  Perry? 

Secretary  Perry.  As  far  as  we  know,  Kim  Jong-Il  is  in  charge. 

Senator  McCain.  What  indications  do  you  have  of  that,  Secretary 
Perry? 

Secretary  Perry.  Senator  McCain,  I  cannot  present  to  you  a  de- 
tailed intelligence  assessment,  certainly  in  this  hearing. 

Senator  McCain.  Do  you  have  any  non-intelligence  assessment 
that  anybody  is  in  charge? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  am  not  sure  where  your  questions  are  going. 
Could  you  help  me  on  that? 

Senator  McCain.  Pardon  me? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  am  not  sure  where  your  questions  are  lead- 
ing. Can  you  help  me? 

Senator  McCain.  I  think  the  American  people  might  want  to 
know  who  is  in  charge  of  a  country  that  we  have  decided  to  give — 
ensure  that  $4  billion  of  light  water  reactors  for  and  we  just  pro- 
vided $4.7  million  of  taxpayers'  money  to. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  have  answered  that  question  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

Senator  McCain.  Could  you  tell  me  how  you  know  that  Kim 
Jong-Il  is  in  charge  in  Korea? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  said,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  The  indica- 
tions are  certainly  not  complete. 

Senator  McCain.  What  indicators  do  you  have  that  Kim  Jong-Il 
is  in  charge  of  North  Korea? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  will  be  happy  to  lay  out  all  of  the  indicators 
we  have  in  a  closed  session,  not  in  an  open  session. 
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Senator  McCain.  In  other  words,  there  is  nothing  that  is  unclas- 
sified that  you  could  tell  this  committee  or  the  American  people 
that  would  indicate  that  Kim  Jong-Il  is  in  charge. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fruitful  discussion,  Sen- 
ator McCain. 

Senator  McCain.  General  Luck,  did  you  receive  everything  you 
requested  at  the  time  of  the  buildup  of  tensions  with  North  Korea? 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir.  I  felt  very  comfortable  about  that,  yes, 
sir. 

Senator  McCain.  Did  you  get  everything  you  requested? 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCain.  Including  counterbattery,  artillery  battery  ca- 
pability? 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCain.  You  did  receive  that? 

General  Luck.  Sir,  that  was  part  of  that  package  that  I  briefed 
you  on  that  we  would  have  quickly  brought  into  country  had  we  de- 
cided to  go  to  sanctions. 

Senator  McCain.  Did  you  receive  it? 

General  Luck.  I  did  not  ask  for  it,  sir,  because  we  did  not  go  to 
sanctions,  but  if  we  would  have,  if  the  indications  were  that  we 
were  going  to  sanctions,  I  would  have  asked  for  it,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  it  would  have  been  provided. 

Senator  McCain.  Dr.  Perry,  you  keep  testifying  that  if  this 
agreement  is  broken,  that  we  will  just  be  back  where  we  were 
when  we  started,  so  we  will  have  lost  nothing.  Is  there  any  indica- 
tion that  you  have  that  the  North  Koreans  have  stopped  working 
on  the  development  of  the  Nodong  missile? 

Secretary  Perry.  This  agreement  is  not  relevant  to  the  Nodong 
missile. 

Senator  McCain.  The  Nodong  missile  can  deliver  nuclear  weap- 
ons. I  think  it  is  relevant. 

Secretary  Perry.  This  agreement  in  no  way  relates  and  in  no 
way  constrains  the  missile  program,  and  is  not  intended  to. 

Senator  McCain.  If  the  North  Koreans  have  a  couple  of  nuclear 
weapons,  as  the  CIA  has  testified  that  they  probably  do,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  CIA  has,  and  they  are  working  on  a  long  range  missile, 
that  means  nothing? 

Secretary  Perry.  It  means  very  much  to  me,  but  this  agreement 
does  not  constrain  that,  nor  does  it  constrain  the  1-million-man 
Army  or  the  Air  Force  or  the  Navy.  The  agreement — it  does  not  di- 
rect itself  to  those  issues.  It  does  not  do  everything.  It  just  stops 
their  nuclear  program,  period,  nothing  more  than  that.  That  in  it- 
self is  worth  doing,  though. 

I  might  also  say  the  missile  is  not — the  missile  is  of  great  con- 
cern if  it  has  a  nuclear  warhead.  It  is  of  much  less  concern  without 
a  nuclear  warhead  available. 

Senator  McCain.  I  am  afraid  my  time  has  expired,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Chairman  Thurmond  [presiding].  Senator  Bryan. 

Senator  Bryan.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Perry,  I  want  to  com- 
pliment you.  I  am  always  impressed  and  very  pleased,  having  sat 
on  this  side  of  the  table  and  heard  witnesses  testify  on  very  com- 
plex issues  and  not  being  able  often  to  follow  that  testimony,  you 
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are  extraordinarily  gifted  in  the  clarity.  We  may  disagree  as  to 
some  of  the  conclusions,  but  I  appreciate  that. 

Secretary  Perry.  Thank  you,  Senator  Bryan. 

Senator  Bryan.  Having  said  that,  perhaps  you  can  walk  me 
through — and  I  would  invite  you  to  look  at  the  chart  here.  My 
question  in  general  is,  as  you  take  us  through  each  stage  of  these, 
can  you  tell  us  what  it  is  that  we  cannot  see,  what  we  cannot  ver- 
ify, what  we  cannot  have  access  to  during  each  of  these  sequential 
steps,  and  as  you  move  us  down  through  this  process,  tell  us  what 
areas  that  currently  we  are  not  able  to  access  as  we  would  like,  but 
that  under  the  protocol  that  you  have  adopted,  we  will  be  able  to 
do  so. 

Secretary  Perry.  The  focus  here  will  be  on  verification? 

Senator  Bryan.  Verification,  yes,  sir,  and  maybe  if  I  might  ask 
as  a  prefacing,  if  you  would  just  tell  us  what  it  is  currently  we  do 
not  have  access  to  and  we  are  not  able  to  verify  under  the  terms 
of  this  agreement. 

Secretary  Perry.  What  I  believe  we  can  verify  with  confidence  is 
the  fact  that  this  reactor  stays  shut  down. 

Senator  Bryan.  Do  we  have  on-site  inspection? 

Secretary  Perry.  We  have  on-site  inspection.  We  also  have  na- 
tional technical  means  which  in  this  case  are  suitable  for  answer- 
ing the  question. 

Senator  Bryan.  And  you  are  satisfied  that  that  has,  in  fact,  oc- 
curred? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes,  I  am. 

Second,  the  new  reactor  construction  halted.  Again,  we  can  verify 
that  both  from  on-site  inspection  and  from  national  technical 
means.  Neither  of  these  is  a  subtle  point  to  verify.  We  have  con- 
fident means  of  verifying  them. 

Senator  Bryan.  As  I  understood  your  testimony,  there  were  two 
new  reactors  either  contemplated  or  under  some  phase  of  construc- 
tion. Did  I  understand  that  correctly? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes.  That  is  the  two  new  reactor  construction 
we  are  talking  about  here.  There  is  a  5-megawatt  and  200-mega- 
watt  reactor  under  construction.  That  construction  has  been  halted. 
We  can  verify  that. 

Third,  nuclear  facilities  sealed.  The  reprocessing  facility  is  of 
greatest  importance  here.  That  is  not  verified  readily  by  national 
technical  means.  That  is  verified  by  the  on-site  inspection. 

Senator  Bryan.  And  again,  we  do  have  access  to  on-site  inspec- 
tion currently  to  the  nuclear  facilities  that  are  to  be  sealed? 

Secretary  Perry.  We  have  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  monitors  in  place.  We  have  also  had  American  personnel 
over  there. 

Senator  Bryan.  And  have  they  actually,  visually  examined  those 
facilities? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes,  they  have.  Finally,  the  rods  are  being 
stored  so  that  they  cannot  be  reprocessed.  We  have  confidence  that 
that  is  happening. 

Senator  Bryan.  Does  that  confidence  come  from  actual  on-site  in- 
spection of  the  rods  that  are  in  some  sort  of  cooling  water  pond? 
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Secretary  Perry.  It  comes  from  two  facets,  first  of  all  the  on-site 
inspection,  and  second,  were  they  to  start  reprocessing  it,  we  could 
determine  that  by  national  technical  means. 

Senator  Bryan.  So  if  you  can  just  summarize  it,  then,  what  is 
it  we  do  not  know? 

Secretary  Perry.  What  it  is  that  we  do  not  know  and  have  never 
known  for  that  program,  and  for  that  matter  the  program  of  any 
other  country,  is  what  I  call  the  back  end  of  a  bomb  program,  tak- 
ing the  plutonium  and  actually  constructing  a  bomb  out  of  it.  That 
could  be  done  in  a  rather  small  and  unexceptional  facility,  and  that 
could  be  done  covertly. 

It  could  be  done  with  any — so  to  the  extent  that  they  have  any 
plutonium,  or  to  the  extent  they  were  able  to  buy  or  obtain  some 
plutonium,  it  is  conceivable  that  they  would  have  the  back  end  of 
this  program  functioning,  and  we  do  not  have  any  way,  or  any  con- 
fident way  through  either  national  technical  means  or  on-site  in- 
spection, of  determining  that  in  North  Korea  or  in  any  other  coun- 
try. 

Senator  Bryan.  If  you  could  move  to  step  2,  as  you  have  illus- 
trated with  that  other  chart,  what  additional  inspections  are  given 
there  that  do  not  exist  under  step  1? 

Secretary  Perry.  Special  inspections.  Here,  let  me  call  on  Dr. 
Carter.  This  is,  there  are  two  different  things  that  can  be  done  here 
that  involve  a  little  bit  of  exotic,  of  looking  at  the  sort  of  a  garbage 
analysis,  looking  through  the  waste  material.  There  is  also  another 
way  of  determining  this,  by  looking  at  the  rods.  But  let  me  ask  Dr. 
Carter  to  explain  that.  He  is  also  gifted  at  explaining  complex  sub- 
jects simply. 

Dr.  Carter.  Thank  you,  Senator.  The  special  inspections  shown 
there  at  stage  two,  that  is  a  term  that  the  IAEA  uses.  In  that  case, 
their  personnel  would  go  to  two  places  where  we  believe  and  they 
believe  some  of  the  waste  from  the  reprocessing  campaign  that  oc- 
curred several  years  ago,  and  which  we,  which  occurred  outside  of 
safeguards  and  about  which  we  have  questions 

Senator  Bryan.  Is  this  the  1989  situation? 

Dr.  Carter.  Yes,  where  the  waste  from  that  campaign  is  buried. 
And  what  would  happen  is,  we  would  go  out  and  drill  holes  and 
dig  up  some  of  that  waste,  analyze  that  waste,  with  an  eye  to  cre- 
ating a  record  of  what  happened  during  that  time  period;  and  then 
comparing  that  to  what  the  North  Koreans  had  told  the  IAEA. 

And  what  has  to  happen,  at  that  point,  is  that  the  story  that  the 
technical  analysis  tells  has  to  be  compatible  with  the  story  the 
North  Koreans  tell.  And  if  they  are  still  telling  a  story  that  they 
do  not  have  much  material,  and  those  inspections  reveal  they  have 
more,  then  they  are  out  of  compliance. 

Senator  Bryan.  My  time  has  expired.  But  you  can  answer  this 
yes  or  no.  Implicit  in  your  explanation  is,  at  least  until  step  two, 
you  do  not  have  access  to  that  fuel  that  was  unloaded  in  1989? 

Dr.  Carter.  No,  that  is  not  the  fuel  that  is  buried  there;  that  is 
waste  from  a  reprocessing  campaign.  The  fuel  that  was  irradiated 
subsequent  to  that  time,  we  do  have  access  to,  American  inspectors 
are  there  at  this  time. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Hutchison. 
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Senator  Hutchison.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  problem 
with  the  policy  of  going  to  a  country  that  has  violated  an  agree- 
ment, and  negotiating  with  that  country  to  basically  allow  it  to  con- 
tinue violating  the  agreement,  and  make  a  side  deal. 

When  it  first  became  apparent  that  North  Korea  was  violating 
the  agreement  by  not  allowing  the  inspectors  in,  this  administra- 
tion, I  thought,  decisively  stepped  up  and  said  that  we  would  look 
at  sanctions,  that  we  were  going  to  pursue  sanctions.  Then,  former 
President  Carter  went  over  there  and  announced  he  did  not  think 
we  should  pursue  sanctions. 

But,  after  that  announcement,  we  still  got  assurances  from  this 
administration  that,  in  fact,  we  were  pursuing  sanctions,  that  was 
the  administration  policy;  and  it  was  a  policy  with  which  I  agreed, 
because  I  think  acting  swiftly  to  say,  "y°u  cannot  violate  this 
agreement,"  was  very  important  for  sending  a  signal  to  anyone  else 
who  might  decide  to  violate  the  agreement,  and  to  set  a  precedent. 

Dr.  Perry,  could  you  tell  me  why  we  seem  to  go  from  pursuing 
sanctions  to  backing  off  from  that,  and  pursuing  the  negotiation  of 
this  latter  agreement? 

Secretary  Perry.  Our  policy,  from  the  beginning,  is  that  we  could 
not  accept  a  nuclear  program  in  North  Korea.  We  thought  that  was 
dangerous  to  the  security  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  region,  and 
the  United  States.  That  has  been  our  objective  all  the  time,  to  try 
to  stop  that  nuclear  program. 

We  were  prepared  to  go  to  sanctions,  to  do  that.  We  had  no  con- 
fidence that  going  to  sanctions  would  have  stopped  that  nuclear 
program.  It  would  have  punished  the  North  Koreans  for  maintain- 
ing the  nuclear  program,  but  there  is  no  assurance  it  would  have 
stopped  the  nuclear  program.  And  so,  for  that  reason,  it  was  not 
a  satisfactory  solution;  but  it  was  the  best  we  thought  we  could  do. 

We  also  observed,  because  of  the  dangers  of  imposing  the  sanc- 
tion, that  we  were  going  to  have  to  add  substantially  more  military 
forces  in  Korea,  to  mitigate  the  risk  to  our  own  forces  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Korea.  And  so,  those  two  things  had  to  be  done  in  com- 
mon: the  imposition  of  sanctions  and  the  augmentation  of  military 
forces.  We  were  prepared  to  take  both  of  those  steps. 

But  at  all  times,  I  believed — and  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  be- 
lieved— that  an  agreement  would  be  a  far  better  solution.  We  did 
not  think  sanctions  was  a  good  solution;  it  was  just  the  best  that 
was  available  to  us  then. 

Senator  Hutchison.  You  do  not  think  that  pursuing  sanctions, 
as  it  seemed  we  were  going  to  do,  would  have  frozen  North  Korea 
in  place  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  caused  them  to  have  to 
then  do  what  we  would  hoped  they  would  do  in  the  first  place, 
which  is,  comply  with  the  agreement  and  allow  the  inspectors  in; 
and  find  out  exactly  what  they  do  have,  and  deal  with  it? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  believe  we  could  have  punished,  and  hurt  eco- 
nomically, North  Korea.  I  have  no  reason  to  have  confidence  that 
that  punishment  would  have  forced  them  to  capitulate  to  what  we 
were  trying  to  get  them  to  do,  which  was  to  stop  the  nuclear  pro- 
gram. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  do  you  believe  that  the 
North  Koreans  are  now  using  this  oil  agreement  to  build  their  con- 
ventional forces  even  further? 
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Secretary  Perry.  Let  me  ask  General  Luck  to  comment  on 
whether  he  sees  any  buildup,  any  significant  buildup  since  last 
June,  I  guess,  would  be  the  appropriate  time. 

General  Luck.  We  have  not  seen  any  change  on  the  ground,  ap- 
preciably, in  the  numbers.  A  program  which  was  in  place,  a  prior- 
ity, and  I  think,  distinctly  different  from  the  nuclear  program — and 
it  has  been  in  place  for  a  number  of  years — is  a  tremendous  build- 
up of  artillery.  This  has  continued  in  effect,  at  a  pace  that  has  not 
changed.  It  is  mostly  in  the  arena  of  rocket  launcher  artillery  and 
long-range  artillery. 

Senator  Hutchison.  You  are  saying  that  that  has  not  increased 
in  the  last  3  months,  significantly? 

General  Luck.  No,  Senator.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  no  indi- 
cation that  it  has.  I  have  no  indication  that  it  has  not. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  would  add  to  that,  Senator  Hutchison,  that 
our  judgment,  and  I  believe  General  Luck  would  confirm  this,  is 
that  the  correlation  of  forces,  conventional  forces,  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula  has  improved  in  our  favor  in  the  last  year. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Let  me  just  pursue  this  one  last  question. 
If  they  are  building  up,  and  they  have  been  building  their  artillery 
forces  through  the  years,  what  are  we  doing  to  prepare  for  that? 
And  do  you  think  it  also  means  that  they  are  preparing  for  some 
sort  of  aggression? 

General  Luck.  Senator  Hutchison,  I  tried  to  describe  that  a  little 
bit,  but  not  probably  in  as  much  detail  as  would  answer  your  ques- 
tion. When  I  come  back  in  a  couple  of  weeks  in  closed  session,  I 
can  probably  give  you  the  exact  numbers. 

But  they  nave,  as  I  have  indicated  earlier,  a  distinct  line  between 
their  nuclear  program  and  their  conventional  program.  Their  con- 
ventional program,  of  course,  continues  to  worry  us,  and  has  for 
some  time.  We  have  taken  those  actions,  both  with  Republic  of 
Korea  forces  and  U.S.  forces,  that  we  think  are  sufficient  to  negate 
those  capabilities  on  the  North  side.  I  can  highlight  more  of  those 
in  a  closed  session  than  I  can  here.  We  have  taken  actions  against 
their  buildup,  across  the  board. 

Senator  Hutchison.  My  time  has  expired.  But  are  you  scheduled 
to  be  with  us  in  the  next  2  weeks? 

General  Luck.  Yes,  ma'am.  I  am  going  to  be  a  charter  member 
of  the  Frequent  Flyer  Club.  It  is  really  a  long  trip.  But  I  think  it 
is  the  14th  or  15th. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Coats. 

Senator  Coats.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Dr.  Perry,  I  think 
there  is  widespread  agreement  that  the  status  quo  of  the  North  Ko- 
rean nuclear  situation  and  the  military  situation  was  unacceptable; 
I  think  there  is  agreement  that  North  Korea  clearly  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  nuclear  treaty,  that  a  number 
of  nations  were  signatories  to. 

You  said,  given  that  and  given  the  threat  or  potential  threat  that 
we  face,  that  your  options  were  limited  to  either  a  military  strike 
against  the  reactor  or  sanctions,  which  would  escalate  the  risk  of 
conflict  and  require  up  to  10,000  additional  troops  as  well  as  other 
assets,  U.S.  assets,  into  South  Korea.  As  a  consequence  of  that,  you 
determined  that  a  new  Framework  Agreement,   or  at  least  cir- 
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cumstances  led  to  a  Framework  Agreement,  as  providing  a  third 
option. 

My  question  is:  when  we  faced  a  similar  situation  with  Iraq  just 
recently,  a  nation  that  had  agreed  to  abide  by  a  certain  set  of  rules 
and  was  violating  those  rules,  we  did  not  hesitate  to  send  more 
than  10,000  troops,  to  make  a  full  military  commitment  to  ensure 
that  that  treaty  or  that  those  agreements  were  adhered  to.  What 
is  the  distinction  between  that  option  and  the  decision  that  you 
made,  relative  to  North  Korea? 

Secretary  Perry.  Senator  Coats,  my  reading  of  that  history  is 
that  we  did  not  send  military  forces  to  Southwest  Asia  to  fight  Iraq 
over  the  nuclear  bomb.  We  sent  them  over  because  they  invaded 
Kuwait.  And,  in  the  course  of  defeating  their  army,  one  of  the  im- 
portant benefits  we  got  out  of  that  was  the  ability,  then,  to  go  in 
and  stop  their  nuclear  program. 

In  a  sense  we  faced  a  very  similar  alternative  there.  Had  they 
not  invaded  Kuwait,  we  would  have  faced  a  very  similar  cir- 
cumstance there:  to  what  extent  were  we  willing  to  use  military 
power  to  stop  that?  I  suggest  to  you  that  there  was  no  move  afoot 
in  this  country  to  send  military  forces  into  Iraq  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  their  nuclear  program. 

Senator  Coats.  That  leads  to  my  second  question:  what  is  our 
policy,  relative  to  nations  that  openly  violate  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  relative  to  developing  and  obtaining  nuclear  weapons? 
Is  our  only  option  to  try  to  achieve  some  framework  agreement? 

Secretary  Perry.  No,  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  each  case;  and 
the  three  generic  options  are  available  in  all  cases. 

The  first  is,  to  use  military  force.  And  I  repeat  again,  we  consid- 
ered that  quite  seriously  with  Korea,  because  we  considered  the 
threat  so  serious.  Had  we  known  fully  the  extent  of  the  nuclear 
threat  from  Iraq,  we  might  have  considered  that  as  well. 

The  second  alternative,  if  a  country  violates  the  NPT,  would  be 
to — and  I  say  in  the  first  alternative,  the  only  reason  for  consider- 
ing it  is  that  we  believe  that  a  very  serious  threat  is  posed  by  that 
action — but  the  second  option  open  to  us  is  the  imposition  or  sanc- 
tions. We  can  apply  unilateral  sanctions  on  countries;  they  are 
probably  not  too  effective.  So,  in  general,  it  takes  some  inter- 
national support  to  have  truly  effective  sanctions  applied  against  a 
country,  and  that  is  what  we  were  trying  to  generate  last  June 
against  Korea. 

And  the  third  is,  to  try  to  force  compliance  through  an  agreement 
of  some  sort.  Now,  I  want  to  emphasize  at  this  point  though,  that 
this  Framework  Agreement  goes  far,  far  beyond  compliance  with 
the  NPT.  What  the  North  Koreans  have  agreed  to  do  in  the  Frame- 
work Agreement  are  a  whole  set  of  actions  which  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  do  by  the  NPT. 

The  NPT  allows  them  to  build  those  reactors,  those  5  and  50  and 
200  megawatts;  it  allows  them  to  operate  the  reactors;  it  allows 
them  to  reprocess,  and  make  plutonium,  as  long  as  they  do  it  under 
supervision. 

Senator  Coats.  But  they  did  not  do  that? 

Secretary  Perry.  They  did  not  do  it  under  adequate  supervision. 
That  was  the  violation. 
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Senator  Coats.  Let  me  just  ask  you  one  last  question:  there  were 
numerous  reports  over  the  past  year,  and  General  Luck  even  testi- 
fied before  the  committee  indicating  that  we  had  serious  concerns 
relative  to  our  military  capacity  to  deter  aggression  from  the  North, 
that  the  South  Koreans  were  not  adequately  trained  up;  that  there 
was  not  adequate  integration  between  our  troops  and  their  troops; 
that  we  did  not  have  adequate  counter  artillery  in  place.  Much  of 
that  has  been  addressed  over  the  past  year.  What  factor  did  that 
play  in  your  decision  to  seek  an  agreement,  rather  than  to  exercise 
the  military  option,  that  lack  of  preparedness? 

Secretary  Perry.  First,  let  me  take  you  to  a  little  bit  before  the 
June  period,  the  April/May  timeframe,  when  this  crisis  was  build- 
ing up.  We  had  several  very  detailed  planning  sessions  with  Gen- 
eral Luck  and  with  the  other  CINCs,  not  only  on  how  we  would 
augment  our  forces  in  North  Korea;  but  if  we  were  forced  into  a 
war  there,  how  we  would  conduct  that  war.  In  the  course  of  doing 
that,  we  addressed  specifically  the  question  you  are  raising,  which 
is  the  ability  of  our  forces  to  prevail  if  we  were  to  go  into  a  war. 

I  ended  up  all  of  those  very  detailed  sessions  with  the  confidence 
that  our  forces  were  quite  capable  of  prevailing,  and  that  we  should 
base  our  actions  based  on  that  judgment;  but  that  there  would  be 
very  substantial  casualties.  Very  substantial  casualties.  General 
Luck  can  give  you  his  own  professional  opinion  on  that  issue,  as 
well. 

Senator  Coats.  General  Luck,  would  you  care  to  comment?  My 
time  has  expired,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  go  over  my  time. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Cohen. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Perry,  let  me  just 
clarify  a  couple  of  issues.  We  have  been  told  before  that  the  United 
States  will  not  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  infrastructure  costs 
that  will  be  necessary  for  the  construction  of  these  two  light  water 
reactors,  for  example. 

There  will  be  costs  associated  with  dredging  the  harbor,  in  order 
to  allow  for  the  ships  to  bring  material  there;  that  will  not  be  part 
of  our  compensation.  Development  of  port  facilities;  development  of 
roads;  development  of  any  railroad  ties  and  the  systems  that  might 
be  necessary;  or  any  telecommunications.  Am  I  correct,  that  the 
United  States  will  bear  absolutely  no  cost  for  the  construction  of 
infrastructure  facilities? 

Secretary  Perry.  Senator  Cohen,  we  are  going  to  be  a  part  of  the 
KEDO,  this  multinational  organization  that  oversees  the  supplying 
of  energy.  We  will  have  some  program  management  costs  associ- 
ated, and  some  costs  associated  with  delivery  of  the  oil.  I  do  not 
think  I  can  be  precise,  as  to  exactly  what  components  of  that  our 
contribution  would  involve  or  not  involve. 

Secretary  Christopher's  estimate  was  an  aggregate,  that  our  cost 
would  not  exceed  $20  million  or  $30  million  a  year;  but  that  was 
an  estimate. 

Senator  Cohen.  I  hope  we  can  clarify  this,  because  we  have  had 

f>rior  testimony  from  other  witnesses  who  have  indicated  in  abso- 
ute  terms  that  we  would  not  bear  any  of  the  cost  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  infrastructure  facilities. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  am  only  hesitating,  Senator  Cohen,  because 
the  word  "infrastructure"  is  such  a  broad  term. 
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Senator  Cohen.  Well,  I  meant  in  terms  of  dredging  of  harbors, 
the  construction  of  railroads,  the  communication  systems;  and  of 
the  requirements  that  would  be  necessary  to  set  these  up.  I  would 
like,  at  least  for  the  record,  an  answer. 

Secretary  Perry.  That  has  certainly  not  been  in  any  of  our  plan- 
ning, to  do  that. 

Senator  Cohen.  I  hope  we  can  clarify  it,  because  we  have  had 
some  testimony  indicating  that  we  have  no  share  of  responsibility 
for  those  types  of  improvements. 

Secretary  Perry,  as  a  result  of  this  particular  agreement,  there 
have  already  been  calls  on  the  part  of  some,  most  recently  I  believe 
in  the  New  York  Times  yesterday,  that  this  might  call  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  U.S.  force  structure  in  South  Korea.  I  suspect  that  South 
Korea  itself  may  come  under  similar  types  of  pressure  in  the  com- 
ing years. 

Any  plans  on  Team  Spirit?  This  has  been  something  that  has 
been  fairly  controversial  in  the  past.  Do  we  intend  to  go  forward 
with  the  Team  Spirit  exercises  in  the  future? 

Secretary  Perry.  First  of  all,  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  reduc- 
tion in  force  structure  in  Korea,  as  a  result  of  this  agreement.  We 
have  much  hard  time  ahead  of  us  on  this  agreement,  and  the  im- 
plementation of  the  agreement;  and  this  agreement  does  nothing, 
as  Senator  McCain  has  pointed  out,  about  the  missile  program  they 
have  there,  or  about  their  1.1  million  men  armed  forces.  So  we 
need  to  keep  our  forces  in  place  in  Korea,  and  we  need  to  keep  aug- 
menting them. 

Senator  Cohen.  One  of  the  things  I  was  going  to  ask  you  is 
about  what  sort  of  enhancements  we  contemplated  last  year?  For 
example,  we  talked  about  putting  more  Patriots  in,  more  Apaches, 
more  Bradleys,  another  thousand  troops.  Is  there  anything  that  we 
were  planning  to  do  last  year  that  we  have  not  done?  Or  anything 
that  we  were  planning  that  we  have  discontinued? 

Secretary  Perry.  We  have  the  expert  right  here;  let  him  answer 
that. 

General  Luck.  Senator,  we  have  upgraded  our  forces  substan- 
tially, particularly  from  a  technological  point  of  view;  and  the  types 
of  equipment  that  you  have  already  indicated,  across  the  board.  We 
have  done  everything  we  plan  to  do. 

Senator  Cohen.  And  you  do  not  plan  on  reducing  or  reversing 
any  of  the  things  that  we  have  done  to  date;  or  we  had  planned 
to  do,  prior  to  this  agreement? 

General  Luck.  No,  we  do  not,  sir. 

Senator  Cohen.  One  of  the  problems,  Dr.  Perry,  that  I  have,  in 
terms  of  the  Department's  talking  points,  and  let  me  just  go  down 
through  a  couple  of  them.  I  do  not  have  a  lot  of  time  to  do  it,  but 
let  me  just  review  a  couple  of  these.  It  seems  to  be  a  little  bit  of 
oversell,  as  I  read  it. 

For  example,  on  page  2  of  the  key  elements  that  are  listed,  the 
second  requires  the  North  Koreans  to  return  to  full  compliance 
with  its  obligations  under  the  NPT  and  IAEA  safeguards.  The  use 
of  the  word  "return" — they  have  never  been  in  compliance,  and  so 
to  say  they  are  going  to  "return"  to  them  by  virtue  of  this  agree- 
ment, I  think  is  a  bit  overstating  the  case.  They  have  never  been 
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in  compliance;  and  they  will  not  be  compliance  for  at  least  5  years, 
in  terms  of  IAEA. 

Second,  it  provides  alternative  energy  in  the  form  of  annual  ship- 
ments, which  directly  compensates  for  the  255  megawatt  electrical 
power  thermal  heat.  This  really  is  not  a  substitute.  This  is  not  a 
case  of,  comparable  to  Eastern  Europe,  perhaps,  where  we  are  try- 
ing to  substitute  fossil  fuels  for  somewhat  dangerous  civilian  nu- 
clear reactor  programs. 

And  to  suggest  that  we  are  really  compensating  them  for  the  loss 
of  their  nuclear  energy  production  facilities  for  electrical  generation 
purposes  really  is  inaccurate.  We  are  not  compensating  them  for 
the  loss  of  their  civilian  power  generating  capabilities,  because 
those  facilities  were  never  used  for  that. 

So  again,  it  seems  to  be  an  overstatement  to  say  we  are  "com- 
pensating." What  we  are  doing  is  that  we  are,  basically,  buying 
them  off  from  going  forward  with  their  nuclear  power  generators, 
by  saying,  "we  will  give  you  the  fossil  fuel"  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  time  has  run  out,  but  there  is  a  suggestion 
that  this  agreement  requires  them  to  go  well  beyond  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Treaty,  and  also  IAEA  safeguards.  Actually,  they 
were  required  to  do  so  by  the  1991  agreement  they  had,  the  so- 
called  Denuclearization  Agreement,  with  South  Korea.  They  are  al- 
ready in  violation  of  that. 

So  this  agreement  does  not  go  well  beyond;  it  really  requires 
them  to  do  what  they  had  agreed  to  do  back  in  1991. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  suggested  that,  if  they 
breach  this  agreement  in  the  next  5  years,  we  are  no  worse  off;  and 
they  have  gotten  nothing  in  the  meantime  that  is  of  benefit  to 
them.  I  think  they  have  gotten  something.  They  have  gotten  the 
fact  that  we  are  now  directly  negotiating  with  them;  something 
that  they  have  long  sought,  that  they  had  long  maintained  that 
South  Korea  was  simply  a  tool  of  the  United  States.  Now,  by  virtue 
of  this  agreement,  they  have  achieved  a  direct  U.S.  negotiating 
framework  with  us. 

I  think  it  has  given  the  green  light  to  many  other  countries,  to 
follow  on,  to  build  up  their  economic  and  diplomatic  relations.  So 
they  have  gotten  something  already,  which  they  did  not  have  prior 
to  the  agreement,  before  they  have  taken  any  steps.  That  is  my 
own  view. 

Secretary  Perry.  Just  a  quick  comment  on  one  detail  point  that 
you  made.  Without  detracting  from  the  thrust  of  your  comment  on 
the  fuel  oil  versus  an  exchange,  is  that  I  do  believe  that  their  50 
megawatt  and  200  megawatt  reactor,  when  they  came  on  line, 
would  have  generated  electricity  and  would  have  been  tied  into  a 
grid  for  doing  that.  There  would  be  no  reason  for  them  not  to  do 
that;  it  was  a  perfectly  good  source  of  electricity. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  have  been  willing  to  have  made  the 
agreement  without  that.  That  is,  that  would  not  have  been  an  im- 
portant point,  in  my  line  of  logic.  So  I  would  agree  with  your  char- 
acterization: it  was  simply  a  trade. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Smith. 

Senator  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Secretary,  General.  Mr.  Secretary,  or  General  Luck,  either  one, 
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have  we  paid  any  port  fees  to  the  North  Koreans  for  shipping  oil 
into  either  of  the  harbors? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  do  not  know.  We  will  get  you  the  answer,  for 
the  record,  Senator  Smith.  None  of  us  knows.  [Pause.] 

The  answer  is  no. 

Senator  Smith.  No,  we  have  not? 

Secretary  Perry.  No,  we  have  not. 

Senator  Smith.  There  was  a  rumor  that  up  to  $40,000  had  been 
paid  in  port  fees.  So  that  is  incorrect?  That  report  is  incorrect? 

Secretary  Perry.  Let  me  just  confirm  that.  [Pause.] 

I  am  giving  you  secondhand  information,  Senator  Smith.  I  think 
the  correct  answer  is  no,  but  I  will  give  you  the  answer  for  the 
record,  to  make  sure  we  get  it  precisely  correct. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Port  fees  paid  to  the  North  Korean  Government  were  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  States.  Port  fees  and  any  other  expenses  incurred  by  the  tankers  while  load- 
ing the  oil  at  Honam  Refinery  in  Yochon,  Republic  of  Korea;  or  while  discharging 
the  oil  in  Port  in  the  Democratic  Peoples'  Republic  of  Korea  are  the  sole  responsibil- 
ity of  the  shipping  companies  which  own  and  operate  the  tankers  DA  QlNG  and 
LARK  LAKE.  The  tankers  DA  QENG  and  LARK  LAKE  moored  at  Sonbong  Port  in 
North  Korea  between  January  17,  1995  and  January  24,  1995  in  conjunction  with 
the  delivery  of  50,000  metric  tons  of  heavy  residual  fuel  oil  as  alternate  energy  in 
support  of  the  U.S.-DPRK  Agreed  Framework.  The  tankers  were  contracted  by  the 
U.S.  Government  through  a  solicitation,  and  selected  on  the  basis  of  availability  and 
lowest  bid. 

Senator  Smith.  General,  in  response  to  a  question  earlier  from 
Senator  Nunn,  you  indicated  that  you  felt  that  tensions  had  dimin- 
ished, and  you  used  the  term  "immeasurably,"  since  the  nuclear 
agreement. 

I  have  some  difficulty  understanding  how  you  come  up  with  that 
term.  What  evidence  do  we  have  that  that  has  happened?  We  had 
General  Clapper  here  on  the  Hill  just  a  few  days  ago,  saying,  "the 
nuclear  framework  accord  has  done  nothing  to  diminish  the  North's 
current  capabilities  to  conduct  a  war  against  the  South.  Moreover, 
the  North's  military  preparations  continue  apace,  with  additional 
long-range  artillery  and  missile  systems  being  moved  closer  to  the 
DMZ."  Is  that  accurate? 

General  Luck.  Absolutely.  I  am  probably  not  using  the  definition 
of  tensions  very  well.  I  am  talking  about  diplomatic  rhetoric  and 
the  newsprint  that  goes  into  it.  My  answer  was  based  on  that.  As 
I  have  already  indicated,  nothing  has  changed  from  a  military  per- 
spective, sir. 

Senator  Smith.  The  movement  of  missiles  and  artillery  toward 
the  DMZ  by  the  North  Koreans,  do  you  view  that  as  increasing  ten- 
sions, or  not? 

General  Luck.  Of  course.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smith.  So,  is  it  correct  or  incorrect  to  say  that  tensions 
have  diminished  immeasurably? 

General  Luck.  If  you  take  my  definition  that  the  tension  I  was 
talking  about  was  diplomatic  rhetoric,  it  has  diminished.  The  build- 
up of  the  North  Korean  forces  has  not  diminished. 

Senator  Smith.  Can  you  state,  in  open  session,  what  or  where 
that  chopper  was,  when  it  went  down?  Was  it  a  half  mile  into  the 
DMZ,  10  feet  into  the  DMZ,  5  miles  into  the  DMZ?  Where  was  it? 

General  Luck.  It  was  about  8  kilometers  inside  North  Korea,  sir. 
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Senator  Smith.  And  it  was  an  unarmed  chopper? 

General  Luck.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Smith.  Did  the  North  Koreans  warn  us,  before  they  shot 
it  down? 

General  Luck.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smith.  Who  released  Hall?  Did  Kim  Jong-Il  release  him? 
Did  the  military  release  him?  Did  the  Government,  other  Govern- 
ment officials  release  him?  Who  signed  the  papers,  figuratively? 

General  Luck.  Sir,  your  information  may  be  as  good  as  mine.  Be- 
cause it  was  negotiated  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  as  you  know,  and  I  am 
not  exactly  sure  who  signed  it. 

My  inclination  is  that  there  was  a  struggle  between  MOFA,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  KPA,  the  Korean  People's 
Army,  over  how  this  ought  to  be  done;  and  that  Kim  Jong-Il  made 
the  decision,  how  it  would  eventually  be  done. 

Senator  Smith.  I  did  not  mean  to  put  the  General  on  the  spot, 
on  the  question.  Mr.  Secretary,  is  it  your  information  that  Kim 
Jong-Il  released  Hall?  Was  he  the  man  that  made  the  decision? 

Secretary  Perry.  Senator  Smith,  I  am  not  an  independent  source 
of  information  on  that.  I  have  asked  that  question  myself,  of  our 
intelligence  analysts;  and  that  is  the  answer  that  I  get  from  them. 
But  I  do  not  get  it  with  a  high  degree  of  confidence. 

Senator  Smith.  Just  moving  quickly  to  another  area  before  my 
time  expires  here,  I  am  puzzled,  Mr.  Secretary,  on  this  nuclear 
agreement.  As  I  understand  the  agreement,  we  are  allowing  the 
North  to  retain  their  existing  reactors  until  after  we  have  paid  for 
and  built  essentially  new,  state-of-the-art  reactors,  and  in  the  proc- 
ess 5  year's  worth  of  free  oil. 

So,  what  if  they  drop  out  of  the  NPT  somewhere  along  the  line 
and  walk  away  from  the  deal,  so  now  they  have  both.  I  mean,  what 
are  your  guarantees  on  that? 

Secretary  Perry.  That  is  a  very  good  question,  and  that  in  my 
judgment  is  the  test.  That  is  the  test  that  I  put  to  this  agreement, 
and  I  think  that  is  a  test  you  ought  to  put  toward  it. 

At  any  point  along  the  line  I  had  to  persuade  myself  that  we 
were  better  off  than  we  would  have  been  before  they  began  the 
agreement,  and  I  believe  this  agreement  passes  that  test.  That  is 
why  we  have  this  step-by-step  implementation  phase  to  it  so  that 
if  they  drop  out  it  is  going  to  hurt  thern  worse  than  it  is  going  to 
hurt  us. 

Senator  Smith.  Well,  my  time  has  expired,  but  just  a  30-second 
followup.  In  other  words  you  have  two  things  moving  toward  each 
other.  We  are  building  the  new  reactors.  They  have  the  other,  the 
old  ones.  And  they  are  not  moving,  they  are  not  taking  these  down, 
and  we  are  moving  to  build  the  others  up.  At  what  point  do  we  say, 
wait  a  minute,  we  have  gone  far  enough  here  and  you  have  not 
done  your  part?  How  do  we  monitor  that? 

Secretary  Perry.  I  believe  our  monitoring  of  the  compliance  with 
this  agreement  will  be  very  high  confidence.  I  have  no  concern  on 
that  part.  I  tried  to  indicate  earlier  in  my  testimony,  and  I  was  not 
sure  whether  you  were  here,  that  we  have  no  way  with  confidence 
of  monitoring  what  they  might  be  doing  with  the  plutonium  they 
already  have  or  that  they  can  buy.  I  just  want  to  get  that  on  the 
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table.  But  in  terms  of  monitoring  this  agreement,  I  think  we  have 
high  confidence  in  being  able  to  do  that. 

Senator  Smith.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Secretary  Perry  has  to  leave  at  12:15,  and 
we  need  to  get  to  the  second  panel  as  soon  as  we  can.  Senator 
Nunn  wanted  to  ask  a  question  or  two  before  we  do  that,  and  if 
there  is  no  objection  we  can  go  ahead.  If  there  is,  we  will  try  to 
accommodate  you.  Senator  Nunn. 

Senator  Nunn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  just  ask  this 
question.  We  have  the  next  panel  that  is  going  to  appear,  and  Mr. 
Milhollin  will  be  testifying.  And  in  his  testimony,  I  do  not  want  to 
preempt  it,  I  know  he  is  here,  but  there  are  a  couple  of  things  that 
he  raises  that  I  think  are  very  important  and  I  would  like  to  get 
this  panel's  views  of  those. 

Basically,  he  says  that,  "the  agreement  with  North  Korea  aban- 
dons nonproliferation  policy  the  United  States  has  followed  since 
the  1970s.  The  United  States  has  always  opposed  the  sale  of  light 
water  reactors  to  countries  that  are  a  proliferation  risk." 

He  goes  on  to  state  what  to  me  is  a  good  question.  How  can  the 
United  States  expect  Russia  not  to  sell  reactors  to  Iran  if  we  are 
giving  the  same  reactors  to  North  Korea? 

Then  he  goes  on  to  state  that  the  light  water  reactor  is  important 
because  they  do  make  plutonium,  and  that  the  two  reactors  going 
to  North  Korea  can  make  twice  as  much  bomb  grade  plutonium  as 
the  graphite  reactors  that  North  Korea  now  has. 

Now,  those  are  a  lot  of  things  out  there,  but  my  questions  would 
be:  I  assume  it  is  factual  that  these  reactors  do  make  plutonium, 
and  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  turn  out  more  plutonium  than 
what  North  Korea  has  right  now?  And  then  how  does  this  affect 
our  proliferation  policies,  nonproliferation  policies  in  other  in- 
stances? I  know  you  said  there  are  differences  with  Iran  and  North 
Korea.  I  agree  with  that,  but  how  do  we  try  to  keep  these  light 
water  reactors  from  being  sold  to  other  countries  in  the  world?  Dr. 
Perry  and  then  Dr.  Carter,  whoever  would  like  to  answer  it. 

Secretary  Perry.  The  fundamental  question  is  why  it  was  we 
preferred  light  water  reactors  to  the  graphite  reactors  they  already 
had,  and  we  did  it  for  two  reasons.  First  of  all,  because  with  their 
present  reactors  they  have  a  supply  of  fuel  for  them  in  country, 
which  is  uianium,  whereas  for  the  light  water  reactors  they  have 
to  get  enriched  uranium  in  a  form  which  is  not  available  to  them. 
Therefore,  the  source  of  fuel  for  the  light  water  reactor  can  be  con- 
trolled coming  into  North  Korea. 

Second,  the  spent  fuel  from  the  light  water  reactor  can  be  used 
to  generate  plutonium,  but  it  is  of  a — they  already  have  the  proc- 
essing facility  to  make  plutonium  out  of  the  fuel  from  the  graphite 
reactor.  It  is  going  to  be  a  much  more  difficult  task  for  them,  nor 
do  they  have  the  present  facilities  for  doing  that  with  the  spent 
fuel  that  would  come  out  from  the  light  water  reactor.  Those  are 
the  two  reasons  why  we  preferred  them. 

Senator  Nunn.  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Carter  to  comment  fur- 
ther. 

Dr.  Carter.  I  think  the  principal  reason  why  a  light  water  reac- 
tor is  more  proliferation  resistant  than  the  graphite  reactor  has 
been    given.    Graphite    moderated    reactors    are — every    nuclear 
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proliferates  or  owner  of  a  nuclear  arsenal  has  begun  making  pluto- 
nium  with  that  kind  of  reactor. 

So,  what  is  being  traded  here  is  10  years  of  them  operating  these 
kind  of  reactors,  and  thereafter  continuing  to  build  and  operate 
these  reactors,  against  what  happens  under  the  Framework  Agree- 
ment, which  is  10  years  of  no  reactors  followed  by  a  period  where 
they  operate  these  reactors  which  are  not  proliferation  proof  by  any 
means,  but  proliferation  resistant. 

So,  if  you  compare  the  world  without  the  agreement  to  the  world 
with  the  agreement,  in  both  the  near  term  and  the  far  term,  the 
comparison  is  favorable  to  the  agreement. 

Senator  Nunn.  What  do  we  do  about  the  sale  of  light  water  reac- 
tors by  other  countries  to  Third  World  countries  where  we  are  con- 
cerned, like  the  sale  of  Russian  reactors  to  Iran? 

Secretary  Perry.  We  continue  to  oppose  that,  Senator  Nunn. 
A^ain,  we  think  the  situations  are  not  comparable,  and  we  con- 
tinue to  oppose  the  sale. 

Senator  Cohen.  Are  they  not  subject  to  IAEA  inspections  in  Iran 
as  well? 

Secretary  Perry.  Yes.  Iran  is  in  fact  a  member  of  the  NPT  and 
subject  to  inspection. 

Now,  I  want  to  be  clear  on  the  point  that  even  a  fully  complying 
member  of  the  NPT  can  generate  plutonium.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  NPT  that  prevents  them  from  doing  that. 

The  danger  then  is  what  a  country  is  apt  to  do  with  the  pluto- 
nium when  it  gets  it.  As  long  as  it  is  under  safeguards,  they  are 
prevented  from  making  weapons  with  it.  The  concern  is  that  at  any 
time  that  they  want  to  leave  the  NPT,  they  will  have  this  supply 
of  plutonium  as  a  starting  point. 

Senator  Nunn.  It  seems  to  me,  Dr.  Perry  and  Dr.  Carter,  that 
this  whole  point  about  the  precedent  and  what  it  is  going  to  do  to 
other  countries  that  may  get  the  signal  that  if  they  get  their  pro- 
gram to  a  certain  point,  like  North  Korea  did,  that  then  at  that 
stage  they  have  huge  leverage  and  they  start  getting  economic  as- 
sistance and  even  help  on  light  water  reactors  is  an  important  psy- 
chological point. 

I  know  that  you  came  into  office  after  the  cards  were  already 
dealt.  The  North  Koreans  had  already  developed  a  very  substantial 
nuclear  program  when  you  were  confronted  with  this,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  So  that  had  happened.  But  it  is  going  to  be  even 
more  important  because  of  this  agreement  and  because  even  if  you 
did  not  nave  this  agreement  what  North  Korea  could  have  done 
without  the  agreement,  to  get  out  in  front  of  these  situations  in 
other  countries  in  the  world  so  they  never  get  to  this  point.  And 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  going  to  require  a  renewal  and  a  much  more 
vigorous  nonproliferation  policy  because  of  the  ideas  that  some 
countries  mayget  growing  out  of  the  North  Korean  experience. 

Secretary  Perf.y.  I  think  the  important  lesson  a  proliferator  can 
learn  from  this  experience  is  that  the  United  States  and  other 
members  of  the  international  community  were  willing  to  stand  up 
very  strongly  against  proliferation.  If  you  go  back  to  the  actions  we 
were  taking  in  June,  which  is  the  imposition  of  sanctions  and  mili- 
tary action,  those  were  strong  actions.  They  had  risks  of  war.  They 
had  high  costs  associated  with  them. 
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Senator  Nunn.  They  should  have  taken  place  several  years  ago. 
They  never  should  have  let  this  program  get  so  far  along. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  concur  with  that,  Senator  Nunn. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  I  have  more  questions  for  this  panel,  but 
we  have  to  move  on  to  a  second  panel. 

Secretary  Perry.  We  would  be  happy  to  answer  them  for  the 
record,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  certainly  admire  what 
you  are  trying  to  do,  but  I  am  iust  not  convinced  that  it  is  going 
to  get  done.  Under  your  Agreed  Framework,  the  framework  that 
you  outlined  here,  you  indicated  in  your  testimony  that  this  would 
eliminate  the  North  Korean  nuclear  program. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  for  the  record,  and  just  ask  that  the  en- 
tire statement  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  that,  again,  the  DIA 
in  January  1994  testified  to  the  exact  opposite  conclusion.  I  would 
just  read  one  line  of  it,  but  I  just  want  to  get  that  out  there  for 
the  record,  and  if  you  want  to  respond  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Based  on  North  Korean  actions  to  date,  DIA  assesses  that 
Pyongyang  will  continue  its  nuclear  weapon  program  despite  any 
agreements  it  signs  to  the  contrary.  Pyongyang  clearly  has  been  at- 
tempting to  exploit  its  nuclear  threat  to  gain  concessions  on  a  vari- 
ety of  issues  in  discussions  with  the  ROK  and  the  United  States, 
and  Pyongyang  also  appears  to  perceive  that  nuclear  weapons 
would  have  both  political  and  military  use  in  any  conflict,  et  cetera. 

I  realize  this  was  a  year  ago,  but  I  do  not  know  how  much  has 
changed  in  a  year.  This  is  dramatically  in  conflict,  from  the  intel- 
ligence community,  to  what  you  are  saying,  and  I  just  want  to 
point  that  out  and  give  you  the  opportunity  to  respond. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

Based  the  history  of  North  Korean  behavior  to  March  1994,  DIA  assessed  that  it 
would  continue  its  nuclear  weapons  program,  despite  any  agreements  it  signed  to 
the  contrary.  Developments  in  North  Korea  since  that  time — in  particular,  the  death 
of  Kim  H-Sung  on  July  8;  the  signing  of  the  Agreed  Framework  on  October  21 
(1994);  and  the  actions  it  has  taken  since  then  to  implement  it — seem  to  reflect  a 
heretofore  uncharacteristic  willingness  to  reduce  tensions.  So  far,  they  have  flown 
the  processing  of  nuclear  material  at  Yongbyon,  halted  further  construction  of 
graphite  moderated  reactor  facilities,  and  allowed  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (IAEA)  access  to  verify  compliance.  North  Korea's  continued  compliance  with 
the  Agreed  Framework  accordingly  increases  confidence  in  their  willingness  to  co- 
operate in  other  matters  of  regional  and  international  security,  politics  and  econom- 
ics. It  is  now  incumbent  on  the  intelligence  community  and  the  IAEA  to  monitor 
and  verify  North  Korea's  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Agreed  Framework. 


Defense  Intelligence  Agency, 
Washington,  DC,  March  22,  1994. 

Hon.  Dennis  DeConcini, 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence, 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  DC. 

DEAR  Mr.  CHAIRMAN:  Enclosed  are  DIA's  unclassified  responses  to  a  number  of 
questions  for  the  record  submitted  by  members  of  the  SSCI  stemming  from  my  Jan- 
uary 25  testimony.  If  you  have  any  additional  questions,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
contact  me.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  the  SSCI  during  the  coming 
year. 

Sincerely, 

James  R.  Clapper,  Jr., 
Lieutenant  General,  USAF, 
Enclosure.  Director. 
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NORTH  KOREA'S  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

Question.  There  has  been  considerable  speculation  in  the  press  over  the  last  sev- 
eral months  as  to  the  U.S.  Intelligence  Community's  estimate  of  the  number  and 
yield  of  nuclear  weapons  North  Korea  may  possess.  Could  you  clarify  this  important 
issue  for  us?  Do  all  components  of  the  IC  share  this  view?  What  is  DIA's  assessment 
of  the  likelihood  North  Korea  will  continue  to  develop  nuclear  weapons  clandestinely 
in  spite  of  any  agreement  to  open  its  declared  nuclear  sites  for  inspection?  What 
is  the  most  likely  delivery  vehicle  for  a  North  Korean  nuclear  weapon,  and  what 
is  its  range? 

Answer.  It  is  impossible  to  fully  discuss  the  issue  of  North  Korean  nuclear  weap- 
ons development  without  compromising  Intelligence  Community  (IC)  sources  and 
methods.  DIA  stands  ready  to  provide  the  committee  a  more  detailed  answer  to  this 
question  in  a  classified  format. 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  inspections  and  unofficial  visits  in 
North  Korea  have  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  body  of  information  concerning 
North  Korea's  nuclear  program.  However,  as  has  been  widely  reported  publicly,  the 
IAEA  has  been  unable  to  fully  verify  Pyongyang's  declarations  to  the  IAEA  regard- 
ing its  nuclear  facilities  and  materials.  In  addition,  as  also  has  been  reported  by  the 
media,  the  IAEA  has  been  unable  to  obtain  access  to  two  suspected  nuclear  waste 
storage  sites  at  the  Yongbyon  Nuclear  Center.  Without  full  IAEA  verification  of  de- 
clared facilities/inventory  and  access  to  the  suspect  sites,  concrete  evidence  to  sup- 
{>ort  the  North's  allegations  about  its  program  is  lacking.  These  uncertainties  have 
ed  to  varying  IC  estimates. 

Based  on  North  Korean  actions  to  date,  DIA  assesses  that  Pyongyang  will  con- 
tinue its  nuclear  weapon  program  despite  any  agreements  it  signs  to  the  contrary. 
Pyongyang  clearly  has  been  attempting  to  exploit  its  nuclear  threat  to  gain  conces- 
sions on  a  variety  of  issues  in  discussions  with  the  ROK  and  United  States. 
Pyongyang  also  appears  to  perceive  that  nuclear  weapons  would  have  both  political 
and  military  use  in  any  conflict — that  they  serve  as  a  final  guarantor  of  regime  sur- 
vival (sovereignty,  territorial  integrity,  or  leadership  survival). 

DIA  assesses  that  North  Korea's  preferred  nuclear  delivery  vehicle  is  a  ballistic 
missile,  although  it  is  possible  that  an  alternative  delivery  means,  such  as  aircraft, 
could  be  required  if  the  North  were  to  encounter  technical  problems  in  weaponizing 
a  nuclear  weapon  for  ballistic  missile  delivery.  North  Korea's  SCUD  and  ND-1  bal- 
listic missiles  are  capable  of  reaching  throughout  South  Korea;  the  ND-1  can  reach 
Japan.  In  addition,  depending  on  deployment  locations,  the  SCUD  and  ND-1  also 
can  reach  portions  of  China  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Longer  range  systems  are 
reportedly  under  development,  but  deployment  timeframes  remain  unclear. 

Secretary  Perry.  We  certainly  had  that  intelligence  assessment 
and  took  it  very  seriously.  When  we  were  having  these  discussions 
in  June  I  had  that  intelligence  assessment  in  front  of  me,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  was  unlikely  that  we  were  going  to  be  able  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  them  for  just  that  reason. 

Nevertheless,  we  did  reach  the  agreement.  Now,  still  keeping 
that  assessment  in  mind,  we  have  to  proceed  with  the  agreement 
in  such  a  way  to  protect  ourselves  if  they  walk  away  from  it,  or 
violate  it,  or  abrogate  it  at  any  time.  I  believe  we  cannot  proceed 
on  this  in  trust.  We  have  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  full  verification, 
number  one,  and  number  two,  the  ability  to  walk  away  without 
being  worse  off  than  when  we  started  the  agreement.  I  think  we 
have  a  long,  hard  road  ahead  of  us  with  the  North  Koreans. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Senator  Murkowski  has  a  statement  he 
wants  to  make  before  we  go  to  a  second  panel.  I  have  to  leave  and 
I  will  get  back  as  soon  as  I  can.  Senator  Cohen,  if  you  would  take 
over?  Senator  Murkowski. 

Senator  Murkowski.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  May  I  proceed 
with  my  brief  statement  from  here? 

Senator  Cohen  [presiding].  Unless  you  would  like  to  take  the 
chair.  [Laughter.] 
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Senator  Murkowski.  No,  I  get  enough  of  that  in  the  Energy 
Committee.  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  make  this  brief 
statement  with  regard  to  the  Framework  Agreement. 

Senator  Simon  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  North  Korea  in 
mid-December,  and  I  am  very  concerned  about  the  issue,  and  I 
think  it  is  worthy  of  congressional  scrutiny.  I  want  to  commend 
your  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  has  certainly  an  important 
role  in  reviewing  the  agreement  because  we  have  some  37,000 
troops  on  that  demilitarized  zone,  and  certainly  they  are  at  risk  as 
well. 

I  have  a  concern,  however,  over  the  initial  response  in  the 
Framework  Agreement  where  the  Department  of  Defense  chose  to, 
or  was  directed  to,  use  its  emergency  funds  for  the  first  oil  pur- 
chase. 

I  want  to  talk  briefly  about  three  issues.  I  want  to  talk  first,  Mr. 
Chairman,  about  the  fate  of  the  8,177  Americans  and  the  remains 
of  those  Americans  specifically  still  unaccounted  for  following  the 
Korean  War  north  of  the  38th  parallel.  How  do  we  get  the  answers 
to  the  ability  to  go  into  those  areas  with  our  teams?  North  Korea 
must  allow  us  access,  including  joint  recovery  teams  which  have 
been  so  successful  in  South  Korea. 

Unlike  Vietnam,  we  know  the  precise  location  of  over  2,000  grave 
sites  and  former  prisoner  of  war  camps.  We  just  cannot  get  to 
them,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  that. 

Now,  Senator  Simon  and  I  delivered  a  letter  on  that  point  ad- 
dressed to  President  Kim  Jong-Il  when  we  visited  Pyongyang.  I 
would  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  letter  be  part  of  the  record, 
and  I  would  like  to  pass  out  a  copy  of  that  letter  which  was  given 
to  the  Foreign  Minister  in  Pyongyang.  The  Foreign  Minister  as- 
sured us  that  it  had  been  delivered  to  Kim  Jong-Il.  We  still  have 
no  answer. 

Senator  Nunn.  On  behalf  of  Acting  Chairman  Cohen,  that  letter 
will  be  part  of  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

United  States  Senate, 

December  9,  1994. 
His  Excellency  Kim  Jong-Il, 
Supreme  Leader  of  the 
Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea. 

EXCELLENCY:  As  guests  in  your  country,  we  are  writing  to  express  our  hopes  con- 
cerning the  evolving  relationship  between  the  Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  our  hope  that  this  will  lead  to  the  resolution 
of  questions  concerning  the  fate  of  the  8,177  Americans  and  thousands  of  other 
United  Nations  personnel  still  unaccounted  for  following  the  conflict  of  1950-1953 
and  believed  to  be  missing  north  of  the  38th  parallel. 

We  recognize  that  determining  the  fate  of  these  missing  servicemembers  will  be 
difficult,  as  we  have  seen  in  attempting  to  obtain  the  fullest  possible  accounting  in 
other  countries.  Progress  will  require  constant  effort  and  a  sincere  commitment  to 
resolve  this  sensitive  issue.  In  this  regard  we  encourage  the  Democratic  People's  Re- 
public of  Korea  to  agree  to  joint  participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  recovery 
of  remains  of  servicemembers  still  unaccounted  for  north  of  the  38th  parallel. 

The  American  people  take  most  seriously  the  obligation  for  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting of  those  who  are  still  missing  in  action.  As  senior  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  Senate,  we  appreciate  the  opportunity 
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to  communicate  directly  with  you  and  we  urge  your  best  efforts  and  decisive  leader- 
ship on  this  important  and  serious  humanitarian  matter. 
Sincerely, 
Paul  Simon,  Frank  H.  Murkowski, 

United  States  Senator.  United  States  Senator. 

Senator  Murkowski.  We  still  have  had  no  answer  to  that  letter 
to  my  knowledge  from  North  Korea,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
there  is  any  progress  being  made. 

The  remains  that  have  been  repatriated  have  not  been  well  han- 
dled. There  has  been  discussion  of  fees  for  remains  as  much  as 
$30,000  per  set. 

The  question  of  why  the  administration  chose  not  to  address  this 
in  the  Framework  Agreement  is  still  waiting  an  explanation.  Fur- 
ther, there  is  an  inconsistency.  If  we  compare  where  we  are  in 
North  Korea  today  with  where  we  have  been  in  the  3  years  that 
we  have  been  working  on  a  road  map  with  Vietnam,  we  have 
moved  faster  in  3  months  with  North  Korea  than  we  have  in  3 
years  with  Vietnam  despite  the  fact  that  Vietnam  has  taken  good 
steps  toward  accountability  and  cooperation  with  our  joint  task 
force. 

It  is  interesting  also  that  we  are  moving  ahead  in  trade  with 
North  Korea.  We  are  providing  them  with  light  water  reactor  tech- 
nology that  we  are  prohibited  from  providing  to  China  today.  If 
that  is  not  a  gross  inconsistency,  I  do  not  know  what  is. 

Now,  we  have  a  lack  of  dialogue  between  the  North  and  South 
that  is  very  real,  and  I  am  convinced  that  without  meaningful 
North-South  dialogue,  the  implementation  of  the  Agreed  Frame- 
work is  simply  unworkable. 

We  presume  that  Japan  and  South  Korea  are  going  to  pick  up 
a  signification  portion  of  the  cost.  Some  $4  billion  is  a  rough  esti- 
mate for  the  light  water  reactors.  I  do  not  think  that  can  be 
achieved  without  the  dialogue. 

The  North  is  still  demanding  an  apology  from  President  Kim 
Young-Sam  and  denouncing  President  Kim  with  propaganda.  The 
issue  is  the  perceived  insensitivity  of  the  South  associated  with  the 
death  of  Kim  Il-Sung. 

Section  two  of  the  Framework  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  North  Koreans  requires  that  the  North  will  engage 
in  a  North-South  dialogue;  that  the  North  will  consistently  take 
steps  to  implement  the  North-South  joint  declaration  on  the 
denuclearization  of  the  Korean  Peninsula. 

I  am  gratified  that  references  to  North-South  issues  were  in- 
cluded, but  concerned  that  there  was  not  great  specificity  associ- 
ated with  that. 

For  example,  at  what  point  will  the  United  States  stop  fulfilling 
the  commitments  under  the  Agreed  Framework  if  there  has  not 
been  progress,  significant  progress,  including  funding  commitments 
associated  in  the  North-South  relations? 

I  introduced  a  resolution  yesterday  that  calls  on  the  executive 
branch  to  take  steps  to  ensure  the  implementation  of  the  Agreed 
Framework,  and  that  it  is  linked  to  substantive  and  rapid  progress 
in  the  dialogue  between  the  North  and  the  South.  I  hope  this  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 
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Finally,  I  want  to  comment  on  the  administration's  defense  posi- 
tion of  the  agreement.  The  implication  is  that  this  was  an  agree- 
ment or  we  faced  potential  conflict  on  that  border. 

I  know  it  is  easy  to  second  guess,  but  I  maintain  that  we  nego- 
tiated a  bad  deal  when  we  left  out  the  inspections  of  the  two  waste 
sites.  The  administration  initially  had  walked  up  to  the  line  with 
sanctions.  They  were  consistent  because  North  Korea's  refusal  to 
agree  to  the  IAEA  inspections  included  the  two  suspected  nuclear 
sites. 

However,  when  President  Carter  went  to  North  Korea  and  got 
Kim  Il-Sung  to  agree  to  freeze,  it  was  an  agreement  that  the  Clin- 
ton administration  felt  evidently  forced  to  accept.  I  think  that  was 
a  mistake.  We  lost  leverage  with  our  allies,  the  Chinese  and  the 
Japanese,  to  go  ahead  with  the  sanctions. 

The  reality  is  that  North  Korea  was  ready  to  collapse  from  with- 
in. When  we  look  at  a  parallel  that  has  been  made  about  the  extent 
of  the  danger  and  the  uncertainty,  I  agree  with  that.  But  there  is 
a  parallel  to  the  former  Soviet  Union.  They  were  dangerous.  They 
were  totalitarian.  But  we  chose  a  path  and  that  path  was  to  break 
them  in  an  arms  race,  bring  them  to  their  knees,  and  that  is  basi- 
cally what  we  did. 

Now,  North  Korea  is  isolated.  They  are  basically  broke.  They 
have  no  foreign  exchange.  They  don't  have  the  support  of  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  China  is  no  longer  aiding  them  in  any  assist- 
ance. In  Beijing  they  told  us,  no  more  oil  unless  you  can  pay  mar- 
ket price.  The  leadership  vacuum  is  evident  after  the  death  of  Kim 
Il-Sung. 

So,  the  question  I  think  we  have  to  ask  is  who  are  we  helping? 
Should  we  wait  to  see  whether  a  moderate  regime  will  come  for- 
ward rather  than  giving  the  current  totalitarian  regime  a  new  life? 

I  believe  we  are  rewarding  North  Korea's  bad  behavior.  I  think 
it  sets  an  unfortunate  precedent. 

Finally,  I  indicated  that  we  are  bound  by  the  agreement  initiated 
and  executed  by  our  President  even  though  I  am  convinced  it  is  a 
bad  agreement  in  my  judgment  because  it  carries  a  scent  of  ap- 
peasement. 

But  if  the  administration  has  to  come  to  Congress  to  fund  this, 
it  is  a  new  agreement.  If  the  South  Koreans  and  the  Japanese  do 
not  come  forward,  as  has  been  indicated  by  the  administration, 
then  as  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned  all  bets  are  off.  If  they 
have  to  come  to  Congress  to  fund  it,  we  have  an  obligation  to  look 
at  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  agreement. 

So,  my  message  to  the  administration  is  you  proposed  this  with 
the  funaing  to  come  from  South  Korea  and  Japan.  If  you  change 
it,  all  bets  are  off. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you,  Senator  Murkowski.  Senator 
Lieberman  advises  the  Chair  ne  has  a  de  minimis  question  to  ask. 

Senator  Lieberman.  I  would  not  say  it  is  "de  minimis."  Accepting 
that  we  are  operating  here  in  a  situation  where  there  is  no  policy 
course  that  is  without  risk  because  of  the  people  we  are  dealing 
with  and  the  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me,  from  what  I  have 
heard  from  the  three  of  you  today,  that  this  agreement  is  a  good 
deal  for  the  United  States  based  on  the  saving  of  lives  and  the  re- 
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moval  of  immediate  risk  to  our  personnel  there;  and  based  on  the 
comparative  numbers  of  nuclear  which  North  Korea  might  be  able 
to  develop.  This  is  a  pretty  startling  difference. 

If  this  agreement  were  broken,  your  judgment  is  that  they  have 
enough  nuclear  material  to  build  perhaps  two  weapons.  But  if  the 
agreement  never  occurred,  they  were  on  a  course  to  be  able  to  build 
as  many  as  a  dozen  a  year. 

And,  if  you  were  sitting  the  financial  costs  side-by-side,  you 
would  compare  $20  to  $30  million  a  year  to  fund  this  agreement 
over  $300  million  a  year  to  build  up  militarily  to  meet  the  threat 
that  we  faced  last  year.  So,  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  good  deal. 

Senator  McCain  raises  a  relevant  question,  and  Senator  Mur- 
kowski  does,  too.  Who  is  in  charge  in  North  Korea? 

Secretary  Perry  responded,  Kim  Jung-Il.  While  that  is  an  impor- 
tant and  relevant  question,  as  I  hear  your  testimony  today,  I  think 
the  more  important  and  conclusive  question  is:  are  they  keeping 
the  agreement  so  far?  And  the  answer  seems  to  be  pretty  air-tight 
baseaon  monitoring  in  North  Korea,  which  also  means  that  they 
are  much  less  insulated  than  they  used  to  be.  And  the  answer  is 
that  they  are. 

I  think  you  are  both  going  at  this  in  a  hard-headed  way  and  I 
admire  it.  My  question  then  is  this,  when  you  are  trying  to  make 
a  judgment  about  a  negotiation,  including  one  in  which  you  have 
concluded  that  you  have  a  deal  which  is  good  for  the  United  States, 
you  must  also  consider  why  they  would  enter  the  agreement,  espe- 
cially with  a  power  like  North  Korea.  What  is  in  it  for  them? 

I  would  be  interested  in  your  assessment  of  what  the  self-interest 
of  the  North  Koreans  is  here.  I  presume  this  would  give  you  some 
confidence  that  they  are  going  to  keep  their  word.  I  would  be  inter- 
ested, Secretary  Perry,  and  also  General  Luck,  since  obviously  you 
are  dealing  with  this  on  the  ground  every  day. 

Secretary  Perry.  I  can  only  offer  an  opinion  on  that,  Senator 
Lieberman,  but  I  observe  that  their  economy  is  in  desperate  condi- 
tion. We  have  not  had  a  briefing  on  that  but  you  may  have  in  other 
contexts  and  their  economy  is  in  desperate  condition,  and  they  are 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  have  fallen  behind. 

What  was  propping  them  up  all  through  the  years  of  the  Cold 
War  was  subsidization,  as  General  Luck  pointed  out,  from  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  now  they  are  not  getting  that  subsidiza- 
tion and  they  are  in  a  very  bad  situation.  So,  they  could  see  this 
as  a  way  of  breaking  with  past  and  starting  off  in  a  new  direction. 

I  think  it  is  too  much  for  us  to  predict  that  that  is  what  is  hap- 
pening, and  I  do  not  want  to  base  my  support  for  the  agreement 
on  that  assumption.  I  have  to  base  my  support  for  the  agreement 
on  the  tangible  factors  which  I  can  see.  But  my  best  estimate  is 
that  they  actually  are  desperate  in  their  situation  and  see  it  as  pos- 
sibly a  way  to  re-enter  the  world  community  again. 

Senator  Leeberman.  General  Luck. 

Senator  Cohen.  General,  if  you  would  be  as  brief  as  possible. 
Senator  Lieberman  has  already  undermined  his  credibility  about 
asking  just  a  brief  question. 

Senator  Lieberman.  I  am  following  a  model  that  Senator  Cohen 
has  set  for  me  in  my  years  on  this  committee  with  the  long  preface 
to  the  short  question,  with  a  short  answer. 
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General  Luck.  Senator,  they  blinked. 

Senator  Lieberman.  Because? 

General  Luck.  Because  they  saw  they  were  going  in  the  wrong 
direction.  I  do  not  think  there  is  an  exit  to  that  tunnel  other  than 
war,  which  is  a  choice  they  could  make  and  that  is  a  choice  that 
really  worries  me. 

Senator  Lieberman.  But  for  now  they  did  not  want  to  make  that 
choice,  and  so  they  blinked.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  kindness  and  indulgence. 

Senator  Cohen.  I  have  been  advised,  by  the  precedent  that  you 
have  set  of  asking  one  small  question,  that  Senator  Smith  would 
like  to  ask  one  more  question. 

Senator  Smith.  I  promise  you  that  it  will  be  brief.  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  that  Senator  Mur- 
kowski  made,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  must  tell  you  that  it  was  an  extreme 
disappointment  to  me  personally  to  not  have  within  the  framework 
some  procedure  for  pursuing  the  accounting  of  those  8,100  plus  in- 
dividuals. This  was  the  time  to  do  it. 

I  have  spent  the  last  4  vears  of  my  life  back  and  forth  in  North 
Korea  trying  to  convince  tnem  to  participate  and  help  us,  and  then 
to  send  that  signal  I  think  is  wrong,  and  I  am  very  disappointed. 
And  I  want  to  associate  myself  with  Senator  Murkowski's  remarks. 

Just  a  final  point  to  say,  and  I  know  you  are  aware  of  it  and  I 
talked  to  a  member  of  your  administration  just  yesterday  about 
this  and  I  know  that  it  is  proceeding,  but  so  that  you  are  aware 
and  that  the  public  is  aware,  Lieutenant  Cho,  the  ROK  officer  who 
recently  escaped  from  North  Korea  after  being  held  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  for  43  years  and  lived,  he  indicates  that  he  heard  of  Ameri- 
cans being  retained  after  the  war  as  late  as  1965.  He  did  not  say 
he  saw  them.  He  is  going  to  be  debriefed.  But,  I  mean,  with  that 
kind  of  information  out  there,  to  proceed  to  have  steel  companies 
or  anybody  else  conducting  trade  with  North  Korea  and  dealing 
with  these  guys  the  way  you  are,  I  just  think  it  is  preposterous, 
and  I  just  have  to  tell  you  I  am  very  disappointed  that  that  was 
not  part  of  the  framework.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you,  Senator  Smith.  I  have  several  ques- 
tions that  I  will  submit  for  the  record,  General  Luck,  and  perhaps 
for  you,  Dr.  Perry.  ThanV.  you  all  for  coming  to  testify  this  morning. 

If  there  are  no  further  questions  we  will  now  proceed  to  the  sec- 
ond panel.  Thank  you  again.  [Pause.] 

We  are  going  to  hear  from  a  panel  of  three  experts  on  nuclear 
proliferation  and  the  situation  in  Korea. 

First  is  Mr.  Gary  Milhollin  of  the  Wisconsin  Project  on  Nuclear 
Arms  Control.  Professor  Milhollin  is  a  nationally  known  expert  on 
nuclear  proliferation.  He  has  testified  on  a  number  of  occasions  be- 
fore the  Senate  on  this  committee  and  others. 

Second  is  Mr.  Leonard  Spector,  Director  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Pro- 
liferation Project  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment.  Mr.  Spector  is  also 
a  nationally  recognized  analyst  who  has  published  widely  on  pro- 
liferation issues. 

And  finally,  we  are  pleased  to  have  Mr.  Richard  Allen  appear  be- 
fore us.  Mr.  Allen  is  the  former  National  Security  Advisor  to  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan,   and  one  of  our  leading  experts  on  inter- 
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national  security  in  the  Far  East,  and  is  now  in  private  business. 
Mr.  Allen  has  just  returned  from  South  Korea,  and  I  expect  brings 
us  some  fresh  insight  from  that  trip. 

Professor  Milhollin,  perhaps  you  should  proceed.  My  understand- 
ing is  that  at  least  two  if  not  three  of  you  testified  yesterday  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  so  we  have  your  prepared 
statements,  and  if  you  would  care  to  summarize,  given  the  fact 
we've  held  you  up  now  until  noon  and  most  of  the  members  have 
departed,  I  think  it  would  expedite  matters. 

STATEMENT  OF  PROFESSOR  GARY  MILHOLLIN,  DIRECTOR, 
WISCONSIN  PROJECT  ON  NUCLEAR  ARMS  CONTROL 

Professor  Milhollin.  Thank  you,  Senator.  I  would  ask  that  my 
statement  be  incorporated  into  the  record  as  if  read,  which  I  as- 
sume is  not  a  problem,  and  I  will  summarize. 

I  think  I  would  not  be  opposed  to  this  agreement  if  it  were  what 
I  would  say  a  clean  deal.  That  is  if  the  United  States  and  other 
developed  countries  were  helping  North  Korea  at  the  same  time 
North  Korea  was  giving  up  its  nuclear  program  and  opening  it  up 
to  full  international  inspection,  I  think  this  would  be  okay.  It  would 
be  the  same  deal  we  have  had  with  South  Africa,  Brazil,  and  Ar- 
gentina. 

The  difficulty  that  I  have  with  this  arrangement  is  that  it  is  not. 
While  we  in  essence  rescue  the  economy  of  North  Korea  and  in- 
crease not  only  its  economic  position  but  its  military  capability 
with  outside  assistance,  North  Korea  is  not  giving  up  its  nuclear 
program  and  it  is  not  opening  up  its  nuclear  program.  In  effect,  it 
is  putting  its  program  in  idle  while  we  pay. 

It  is  very  important  to  realize  that  the  8,000  fuel  rods  in  North 
Korea  are  only  nuclear  waste  unless  somebody  wants  to  make 
bombs  out  of  them.  The  same  is  true  of  the  graphite  reactors.  They 
have  not  generated  any  electricity  yet,  and  I  think  there  is  a  good 
question  whether  they  ever  would.  But  they  are  without  a  question 
bomb  factories.  The  CIA  has  so  testified. 

So,  what  we  are  facing  here  really  is  a  gun  to  our  head  while  we 
pay  by  keeping  these  reactors  intact,  by  keeping  the  plutonium 
processing  plant  intact,  and  by  refusing  to  let  us  find  out  how 
much  plutonium  they  have  hidden  away,  we  are  sort  of 
blackmailed  continuously  over  time. 

So,  that  is  to  sum  up  here,  and  many  of  the  things  in  my  testi- 
mony I  have  noticed  have  made  it  into  preliminary  statements  and 
so  forth. 

That  is  the  main  problem,  that  it  is  not  a  clean  deal.  And  so  from 
that  fact  we  have  precedents  which  are  going  to  cost  us  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

I  think  the  main  precedent  is  for  Iran  because,  as  Senator  Nunn 
pointed  out,  I  think  we  are  simply  not  facing  reality  in  the  United 
States  if  we  think  that  we  can  dissuade  Russia  from  completing  the 
reactors  at  Bushehr  while  we  are  sponsoring  two  identical  reactors 
for  North  Korea. 

The  reactors  in  Iran  have  a  special  history.  The  Iraqis  bombed 
them  during  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  We  talked  the  Germans  out  of  fin- 
ishing them.  The  Germans  had  a  big  contract  for  that  facility  and 
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we  persuaded  Germany  through  aggressive  diplomacy  not  to  finish 
those  reactors. 

The  problem  is  that  if  you  finish  them  Iran  gets  its  first  access 
to  plutonium.  And  if  Iran  wants  to  run  the  reactors  by  starting 
them  up  and  shutting  them  down  frequently,  it  gets  bomb  grade 
plutonium. 

And  North  Korea  would  be  able  to  do  the  same.  North  Korea  can 
operate  these  reactors  to  make  plutonium  that  is  just  as  good  for 
bombs  as  any  graphite  reactor  can  make.  And  because  they  are 
eight  times  as  big  as  North  Korea's  existing  reactors  and  the  ones 
under  construction,  they  will  make  at  least  twice  as  much  weapon 
grade  plutonium. 

Now,  Secretary  Perry  said  the  reason  he  preferred  light  water  re- 
actors was  because  they  depend  on  fuel  from  outside.  That  is,  they 
use  fuel  that  North  Korea  cannot  fabricate,  and  for  that  matter 
neither  can  Iran. 

The  difficulty  is  that  once  you  put  the  reactor  in  place  and  fuel 
it,  and  it  operates  for  a  year  or  two,  then  the  recipient  has  the  plu- 
tonium. And  the  only  barrier  between  that  plutonium  and  bombs 
is  a  piece  of  paper,  a  promise  to  comply  with  safeguards. 

As  we  know,  North  Korea  has  already  broken  that  promise  and 
still  is  breaking  that  promise  as  we  speak,  and  will  continue  to 
break  it  for  5  years  at  least. 

Iran,  according  to  the  CIA,  is  what  we  call  a  false  adherent  to 
the  NPT.  It  signed  up,  but  it  does  not  have  the  actual  intention  of 
complying.  The  CIA  says  they  are  trying  to  make  nuclear  weapons 
secretly. 

So,  if  Russia  does  finish  the  reactors  at  Bushehr,  we  will  be  faced 
with  a  country  that  has  moved  half-way  toward  bomb  capability  be- 
cause of  a  failure  of  diplomacy  made  more  difficult  by  the  North 
Korea  agreement. 

It  is  also  true  that  North  Korea  does  not  have  the  present  means 
of  converting  light  water  reactor  fuel  into  bomb  ready  plutonium, 
but  nothing  in  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  prevents  North  Korea 
from  building  such  a  plant  or  modifying  its  present  plant  so  that 
it  can  handle  that  kina  of  fuel,  and  nothing  in  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  prevents  Iran  from  building  such  a  plant. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  the  special  inspections. 

Senator  Nunn.  But  they  would  be  precluded  from  that  kind  of 
development  under  the  agreement,  right?  They  would  be  breaching 
the  agreement  not  the  NPT. 

Professor  Milhollin.  According  to  the  State  Department,  the 
Confidential  Minute  says  that  North  Korea  is  not  supposed  to  sepa- 
rate plutonium  from  any  reactor  fuel  henceforth.  That  is  part  of  the 
North-South  denuclearization  agreement.  The  difficulty  is  that 
North  Korea  is  not  now  in  compliance  with  that  agreement,  and  its 
compliance  would  have  to  come  after  North-South  negotiations  take 
place. 

I  think  it  is  correct  that  that  would  be  a  breach.  The  difficulty 
is,  of  course,  that  North  Korea  has  a  tendency  to  breach  its  agree- 
ments. 

I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  about  the  importance  of  special  in- 
spections. The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  was  criticized 
for  years  because  it  only  inspected  declared  locations.  That  was  the 
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problem  in  Iraq.  The  inspectors  would  go  to  a  building,  do  an  in- 
spection, and  in  the  next  building  the  Iraqis  were  secretly  making 
nuclear  weapons,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  look  at  the  next 
building. 

After  many  years  of  criticism,  the  IAEA  finally  got  up  its  courage 
and  asked  for  special  inspections  in  North  Korea.  The  North  Kore- 
ans said  no. 

So,  the  question  was  put  to  the  world.  Are  we  going  to  back  up 
the  IAEA  and  are  we  going  to  make  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
into  a  tougher  regime  or  not?  And  the  answer  was,  we  are  not 
going  to  back  them  up.  In  effect  we  have  left  them  twisting  in  the 
wind  in  North  Korea. 

The  Agency  has  asked  to  be  let  into  the  sites.  The  North  Koreans 
have  said  no.  We  have  said,  in  effect,  that  is  okay.  We  will  bite  our 
lip  for  5  to  7  years. 

I  think  that  is  a  big  cost  because  there  may  come  a  time,  and 
I  think  there  probably  will  over  the  next  few  years,  when  the  Agen- 
cy wants  to  get  into  a  secret  location  in  Iran.  If  the  CIA  is  right, 
Iran  has  secret  facilities  and  is  trying  to  make  the  bomb  under  the 
table. 

There  will  come  a  time  when  the  IAEA  wants  to  go  into  Iran  and 
look  at  what  it  says  is  a  suspect  site.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Iranians 
could  not  claim  the  same  privilege  the  North  Koreans  have. 

So,  that  is,  I  think,  another  cost  of  this  arrangement.  In  that 
case,  the  cost  is  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  final  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  whether  we  are  better  off 
after  a  few  years  if  North  Korea  does  breach  the  accord.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  worse  off  and  the  North  Koreans  are  better  off. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  testimony  today  about  the  difficulties 
North  Korea  is  having  economically,  and  I  think  General  Luck  tes- 
tified that  he  sees  their  military  capability  going  down. 

I  think  the  danger  is  that  by  pumping  outside  resources  into 
North  Korea,  and  something  that  has  not  been  discussed  really, 
dropping  trade  barriers  so  other  countries  can  begin  to  prop  up  and 
reinvigorate  the  North  Korean  regime,  we  are  going  to  be  facing  a 
much  tougher  adversary  5  years  from  now  when  we  want  to  go  into 
those  two  site  than  we  are  facing  today. 

Senator  Cohen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think,  if  I  am  correct,  a 
Dutch  Bank  recently  indicated  it  was  opening  up  a  branch  office 
in  North  Korea. 

Professor  MiLHOLLlN.  Well,  I  think  once  the  trade  barriers  are 
dropped  we  are  going  to  see  everybody  rushing  in,  and  we  are 
going  to  see  a  reinvigoration  of  what  is  now  a  crumbling  regime, 
and  that  is  a  definite  risk. 

So,  I  think  it  is  clear  to  me  that  5  years  from  now  we  are  worse 
off  than  we  would  have  been  without  this  agreement. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Prof.  Gary  Milhollin  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Gary  Milhollin,  Professor,  University  of  Wisconsin 
Law  School  and  Director,  Wisconsin  Project  on  Nuclear  Arms  Control 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  here  today  before  this  committee  to  discuss  the  U.S.-North 
Korean  nuclear  accord  signed  last  October.  I  am  a  member  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin law  faculty,  and  I  direct  a  research  project  here  in  Washington  that  is  de- 
voted to  tracking  and  inhibiting  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  additional  coun- 
tries. 
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America's  principal  gain  under  the  agreement  is  the  freeze  in  North  Korea's  pluto- 
nium  production.  North  Korea  haspromised  not  to  extract  the  plutonium  from  8,000 
spent  fuel  rods  in  its  possession.  There  are  an  estimated  25  kilograms  of  plutonium 
in  the  rods,  enough  for  four  to  five  weapons.  North  Korea  also  promises  not  to  com- 
plete two  graphite  reactors  that  have  been  under  construction.  Those  reactors  could 
produce  enough  plutonium  for  25-30  bombs  per  year  if  they  came  on  line  as  sched- 
uled over  the  next  2  years.  North  Korea  also  promises  to  stop  operating  a  small 
graphite  reactor  that  discharged  the  8,000  fuel  rods. 

I  would  like  to  cover  three  points:  the  agreement's  effect  on  our  non-proliferation 
policy;  its  effect  on  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency;  and  its  effect  on  the 
peninsula. 

The  agreement  with  North  Korea  abandons  non-proliferation  policies  that  the 
United  States  has  followed  since  the  1970s.  The  United  States  has  always  opposed 
the  sale  of  light  water  reactors  to  countries  that  are  proliferation  risks.  We  talked 
the  French  out  of  supplying  such  a  reactor  to  Pakistan  and  talked  the  Germans  out 
of  supplying  two  to  Iran.  We  would  not  even  consider  selling  such  a  reactor  to  Is- 
rael, a  U.S.  ally,  because  of  Israel's  rejection  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Trea- 
ty. 

Only  last  week,  Secretary  of  State  Christopher  was  quoted  in  a  speech  at  Harvard 
University  as  warning  that  Iran  has  a  "crash"  program  to  build  nuclear  weapons. 
According  to  the  Washington  Post,  an  aide  said  that  Christopher's  comment  was  "a 
shot  at  the  Russians,"  who  have  announced  that  they  will  complete  two  reactors  in 
Iran.  The  reactors  are  at  Bushehr,  and  have  a  special  history. 

American  diplomacy  convinced  Germany,  which  started  building  the  reactors,  not 
to  finish  them,  and  Iraq  felt  that  they  were  so  threatening  that  Iraqi  planes  bombed 
them  during  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  Now,  in  the  wake  of  the  U.S.-North  Korean  deal, 
the  Russians  are  stepping  into  the  picture.  If  the  Russians  finish  the  first  reactor 
within  5  years,  which  is  the  current  estimate  of  the  construction  time,  Iran  will 
have  its  first  access  to  weapon  quantities  of  plutonium.  This  will  be  a  disaster  for 
U.S.  diplomacy,  which  has  tried  for  many  years  to  prevent  Iran  from  reaching  this 
point.  And  the  Russians  are  not  stopping  with  Iran.  There  are  also  reports  that  they 
will  build  light  water  reactors  in  India.  This  action  will  break  a  de  facto  nuclear 
reactor  embargo  on  India  that  has  held  since  the  1970s. 

Mr.  Christopher's  remark  shows  that  the  State  Department  is  having  trouble  fac- 
ing reality.  How  can  the  United  States  expect  Russia  not  to  sell  reactors  to  Iran 
if  we  are  giving  the  same  type  of  reactors  free  to  North  Korea? 

Why  are  light  water  reactors  important?  Because  they,  like  all  other  reactors, 
make  plutonium  that  can  be  used  in  atomic  bombs.  That  is  why  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  inspects  light  water  reactors  in  countries  around  the  world, 
and  why  the  United  States  has  opposed  their  sale  to  Iran.  The  two  reactors  going 
to  North  Korea  can  make  twice  as  much  bomb-grade  plutonium  as  the  graphite  re- 
actors North  Korea  has  now,  including  the  ones  under  construction.  The  two  giant 
light  water  reactors  could  turn  out  at  least  70  bombs'  worth  of  weapon-grade  pluto- 
nium per  year.  North  Korea's  existing  graphite  reactors  are  only  one  eighth  as  big, 
and  could  make  only  25-30  bombs'  worth  per  year.  The  State  Department  does  not 
dispute  these  numbers. 

Is  the  plutonium  from  light  water  reactors  more  "proliferation  resistant"  than  plu- 
tonium from  graphite  reactors?  The  answer  is  no.  If  North  Korea  wants  to,  it  can 
operate  the  light  water  reactors  to  make  plutonium  that  is  ideal  for  bombs.  To  make 
weapon-grade  plutonium,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  shut  down  and  reload  more 
often.  In  such  a  mode  the  two  reactors  would  produce  at  least  400  kg  of  plutonium 
per  year,  enough  for  roughly  70  bombs  if  one  assumes  between  5  and  6  Kilograms 
per  bomb.  The  Iranian  light  water  reactors  at  Bushehr  could  do  the  same.  By  con- 
trast, the  three  North  Korean  graphite  reactors  would  not  produce  more  than  150 
kg  per  year,  enough  for  25-30  bombs. 

Neither  North  Korea  nor  Iran  has  a  plant  to  extract  plutonium  from  light  water 
reactor  fuel,  but  North  Korea  could  modify  its  existing  plutonium  plant  to  do  so,  and 
Iran  could  build  a  plant.  Both  countries  could  do  this  without  violating  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty. 

Why  does  North  Korea  want  light  water  reactors?  Nobody  outside  that  country 
seems  to  know.  The  administration  admits  that  the  United  States  could  provide 
coal-  or  oil-fired  plants  much  faster  and  cheaper,  and  without  creating  dependence 
on  outside  suppliers  for  fuel.  And  why  does  Iran  want  light  water  reactors?  Iran  is 
sitting  on  one  of  the  biggest  pools  of  oil  in  the  world.  Iran  can  make  electricity  from 
oil  or  gas  for  a  fraction  of  wnat  it  would  cost  to  make  it  from  uranium.  And  with 
reactors,  Iran  too  would  start  depending  on  outside  suppliers  for  fuel.  To  believe 
that  North  Korea  and  Iran  want  light  water  reactors  to  make  electricity  is  to  believe 
in  fairy  tales. 
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There  is  a  more  plausible  explanation  for  North  Korea's  strange  desire  for  a  light 
water  reactor.  It  is  delay.  If  the  United  States  supplied  gas-,  oil-  or  coal-fired  plants, 
the  deal  could  be  done  in  1  year  instead  of  5  or  10.  But  that  would  mean  that  North 
Korea  would  have  to  perform  its  side  of  the  bargain  in  1  year.  North  Korea  would 
have  to  let  international  inspectors  see  the  plutonium  it  is  hiding.  North  Korea 
would  also  have  to  start  dismantling  its  nuclear  plants.  But  North  Korea  doesn't 
want  to  do  that.  It  wants  to  get  its  economy  rescued,  and  keep  its  bomb  program 
alive,  both  at  the  same  time.  The  light  water  reactor — because  it  takes  so  long  to 
build — meets  both  those  needs.  Delay  has  been  North  Korea's  strategy  all  along,  and 
still  is. 

In  effect,  over  the  first  5  years  of  the  agreement,  the  United  States  is  agreeing 
to  let  North  Korea  keep  any  bombs  it  has  already  made,  and  is  paying  North  Korea 
not  to  make  any  more.  North  Korea  is  the  only  country  ever  to  join  the  treaty  and 
then  openly  break  the  inspection  obligations  under  it.  This  strategy  has  obviously 
paid  on.  Uncle  Sam  is  rewarding  North  Korea  not  only  with  oil  and  reactors,  but 
by  dropping  the  trade  restrictions  that  are  now  driving  down  North  Korea's  econ- 
omy. 

The  message  to  other  countries  is  clear.  If  you  join  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty, 
and  break  it  by  secretly  making  bombs,  you  will  receive  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
free  nuclear-  and  fossil-fuel  energy.  And  you  will  get  these  benefits  even  if  you  are 
committing  human  rights  violations,  even  if  you  have  an  undisputed  record  as  a  ter- 
rorist nation,  and  even  if  you  are  developing  and  exporting  nuclear  capable  missiles 
to  other  terrorist  nations. 

The  State  Department,  in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  Energy  Committee,  argued  that  the  North  Korean  deal  was  not 
a  precedent  for  Iran,  since  Iran  isn't  being  asked  to  shut  down  any  nuclear  facilities. 
But  that  is  because  Iran  has  no  nuclear  facilities  like  North  Korea's.  The  State  De- 
partment's case  amounts  to  saying  that  the  only  difference  between  the  two  cases 
is  that  Iran  isn't  blackmailing  us— because  it  can't  yet. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  international  inspections.  North  Korea  is  being  treat- 
ed as  a  "special  case,"  essentially  because  North  Korea  has  successfully  blackmailed 
us.  Hans  Blix,  the  director  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  has  said  that 
a  country  must  either  be  either  in  or  out  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  If  it  joins, 
it  must  accept  the  whole  menu  of  inspection  rights;  it  can't  order  "a  la  carte.  But 
that  is  what  the  United  States  has  allowed  North  Korea  to  do.  The  IAEA  asked 
North  Korea  to  allow  international  inspectors  into  two  waste  sites  under  the  IAEA's 
"special  inspection"  procedure.  Instead  of  backing  up  the  IAEA,  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment cut  a  special  deal  exempting  Pyongyang  from  such  inspections  for  at  least 
5  years.  This  left  the  IAEA  twisting  in  the  wind  in  North  Korea,  and  undermined 
it  everywhere  else.  If  Iran  now  demands  the  same  exemption  from  special  inspec- 
tions that  North  Korea  is  getting  under  the  U.S.  agreement — and  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  Iran  won't — the  IAEA  won't  stand  a  chance  of  finding  the  secret  bomb  pro- 
gram that  the  CIA  and  Secretary  Christopher  say  Iran  is  running. 

This  lack  of  inspections  leads  to  the  third  question:  how  North  Korea  might  take 
advantage  of  the  agreement  to  advance  its  program  of  plutonium  and  weapons  pro- 
duction. The  CIA  says  there  is  a  "better  than  even"  chance  that  North  Korea  has 
already  incorporated  its  secret  cache  of  plutonium  into  bombs.  If  so,  North  Korea 
can  remain  a  nuclear  power  while  being  paid  not  to  be.  If  North  Korea  has  not  made 
a  bomb  yet,  it  has  5  years  to  perfect  one  secretly,  because  surprise  inspections  are 
effectively  barred  until  then.  The  agreement,  in  Section  IV,  gives  North  Korea  at 
least  5  years  to  "come  into  full  compliance  with  its  safeguards  agreement."  The 
State  Department  says  this  means  that  North  Korea  is  exempt  from  inspection  of 
any  site  connected  to  its  past  plutonium  accumulation  from  its  small  reactor.  In 
fact,  this  loophole  is  big  enough  to  exempt  every  suspect  site  in  the  country. 

North  Korea  also  is  allowed  to  keep  its  three  graphite  reactors,  its  plutonium 
processing  plant  and  its  8,000  plutonium-bearing  spent  fuel  rods  intact  until  the 
next  century,  when  the  first  light  water  reactor  will  be  completed.  The  risk  is  that 
North  Korea  could  accept  the  oil,  trade  and  diplomatic  benefits  until  it  gets  back 
on  its  feet.  Then,  it  could  kick  out  the  inspectors  and  make  five  more  bombs'  worth 
of  plutonium  from  the  spent  fuel  rods.  A  revived  and  stronger  North  Korea  would 
be  harder  to  deal  with  than  the  crumbling  North  Korea  we  are  facing  now. 

Pyongyang's  military  threat  is  unaffected  by  the  pact.  North  Korea's  troops  and 
tanks  are  still  massed  on  the  South  Korean  border.  North  Korea  can  also  continue 
to  develop  its  heavy  NoDong  missile  for  sale  to  Libya,  Iran  and  Syria.  The  NoDong's 
range  is  estimated  at  1,000  km,  enough  to  deliver  a  nuclear  weapon  to  Japan  from 
North  Korea.  It  could  also  be  launched  from  Libya  to  reach  Southern  Europe,  and 
from  Iran  or  Syria  to  reach  Israel. 
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I  would  like  to  close  by  saying  that  the  best  time  to  confront  the  North  Korean 
nuclear  threat  was  during  the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations.  The  program  had 
not  yet  reached  the  threshold  of  success,  and  there  was  still  time  for  sanctions  to 
work.  Both  administrations  watched  the  program  grow.  But  they  pushed  the  prob- 
lem into  the  Clinton  administration.  Now  the  Clinton  administration  has  made  a 
deal  that  will  probably  push  the  problem  into  the  next  administration,  since  that 
is  when  a  breach  by  North  Korea  is  most  likely  to  occur.  Pushing  problems  off  to 
one's  successor  may  be  tempting  politically,  but  it  is  a  risky  way  to  deal  with  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you  very  much,  Professor.  Mr.  Spector. 

STATEMENT  OF  LEONARD  S.  SPECTOR,  DIRECTOR,  NUCLEAR 
NON-PROLIFERATION  PROJECT,  CARNEGffi  ENDOWMENT 
FOR  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE 

Mr.  Spector.  Thank  you,  Senator.  As  we  look  at  this  area  there 
are  two  points  that  must  be  born  in  mind,  and  I  think  in  my  testi- 
mony I  will  return  to  them  again  and  again.  I  think  they  were 
noted  to  to  some  degree  in  Secretary  Perry's  testimony,  but  I  would 
like  to  give  them  more  emphasis. 

The  first  is  that  this  agreement  places  obligations  on  North 
Korea  that  go  well  beyond  the  obligations  of  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty.  We  nave  identified  facilities  that  we  want  to  see  frozen, 
shut  down,  and  ultimately  dismantled;  the  agreement  requires 
that. 

We  have  a  rule  against  reprocessing  in  the  Agreed  Framework, 
which  is  permitted  under  the  NPT,  and  we  have  requirements 
under  the  NPT  for  special  inspections  which  the  agreement  ulti- 
mately will  give  us.  So  when  we  are  done,  let  us  say  4  or  5  years 
from  now,  we  will  have  NPT  plus  a  whole  lot  more. 

That  is  one  major  reason  why  this  is  not  an  appropriate  compari- 
son to  the  Iranian  case.  At  best,  what  Iran  is  offering  is  NPT  com- 
pliance. This  agreement  is  NPT  plus  a  major  additional  set  of  re- 
strictions that  go  far  beyond  anything  the  NPT  has  contemplated. 
And,  in  fact,  the  only  comparison  is  the  kind  of  involuntary 
denuclearization  that  took  place  in  Iraq  after  the  Gulf  war.  So  the 
agreement,  if  implemented,  is  really  quite  extraordinary. 

A  second  point  is  that  we  are  really  seeing  something  brand  new 
in  North  Korea,  and  that  is  compliance.  We  have  never  had  this 
before  except  very  briefly  after  they  agreed  to  start  the  IAEA  in- 
spections in  1992. 

Right  now  we  are  seeing  full  compliance  with  what  they  are  sup- 
posed to  do  under  the  agreement,  which  includes  some  very  signifi- 
cant elements.  These  elements  are  the  nuclear  freeze,  the  sealing 
of  the  reprocessing  plant,  and  the  verification  of  these  by  the  IAEA. 

General  Clapper,  the  head  of  the  DIA,  declared  I  understand,  in 
recent  testimony,  that  this  does,  indeed,  symbolize  a  major  shift  in 
North  Korean  thinking. 

Senator  McCain  earlier  said,  look  at  the  kind  of  regime  we  are 
dealing  with,  a  regime  that  has  been  responsible  for  all  of  these 
terrorist  acts  and  so  forth,  but  he  then  later  asked  Secretary  Perry, 
well,  who  is  in  charge  in  North  Korea  now.  I  think  this  reflects  the 
sense  that  we  have  had  some  very,  very  bad  actors  running  this 
country  for  many  years,  violating  every  agreement  they  signed  and 
worse,  but  that  now,  it  is  possible  that  we  are  in  a  new  era.  At 
least  the  first  little  element  of  what  we  are  seeing  in  this  agree- 
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ment  suggests  a  new  look  at  things  by  Pyongyang.  Also,  I  think  the 
return  of  our  pilot,  admittedly  after  12  days,  also  suggests  that  a 
more  moderate  camp  may  now  be  taking  charge  in  the  North.  We 
do  not  know  where  all  this  is  leading,  and  we  must  be  skeptical 
as  Gary  [Mr.  Milhollin]  and  others  have  said,  but  at  least  there  is 
now  a  distinct  possibility  of  change. 

That  is  why  the  actual  fact  of  compliance  in  the  first  phase  of 
this  agreement  is  so  significant.  It  is  quite  extraordinary.  We  now 
have  American  nuclear  industrialists,  the  technicians  from  Wes- 
tinghouse,  there  in  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  North  Korean  reproc- 
essing plant,  and  they  are  working  with  the  North  Koreans  to  try 
to  find  a  way  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  reprocess  this  material.  I 
think  that  this  represents  an  enormous  shift,  and  I  am  hoping  that 
it  will  continue. 

Let  me  turn  to  several  issues,  starting  at  about  page  4  of  my  tes- 
timony, that  have  come  up  in  the  debate  about  this  understanding. 
I  will  say,  of  course,  that  I  very  much  support  the  administration  s 
view  that  the  phasing  of  this  agreement  is  critical  and,  that  it  does 
go  quite  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  the  North  Korea  nuclear 
threat,  if  implemented. 

The  first  question  is  whether  the  light  water  reactors  are  more 
proliferation  resistant  than  gas-graphite  reactors.  Here  I  would  un- 
derscore a  point  Secretary  Perry  made,  which  is  that  the  most  pro- 
liferation resistant  aspect  of  the  light  water  reactors  is  that  they 
do  not  yet  exist.  The  North  has  other  reactors  that  could  be  pump- 
ing out,  or  shortly  could  be  pumping  out,  plutonium-bearing  spent 
fuel.  The  LWRs  will  not  pose  a  threat  of  any  kind  for  many  years 
to  come. 

When  they  do  come  on  line,  they  are  going  to  represent  some- 
thing very  different  from  the  gas-graphite  reactors.  First  of  all, 
they  will  have  been  constructed  with  outside  assistance.  That 
means  that  throughout  the  construction  period  South  Koreans  and 
Japanese  are  going  to  be  all  over  the  site.  They  are  going  to  be 
training  the  North  Koreans.  They  will  surely  be  remaining  at  the 
site  in  a  technical  advisory  capacity.  There  is  no  other  way  this 
plant  is  going  to  operate. 

So,  we  are  going  to  have  a  facility  that  not  only  will  have  IAEA 
inspection,  that  not  only  has  some  technical  aspects  that  are  very 
positive,  which  I  will  come  to,  but  it  also  has  this  political  overlay. 
You  are  going  to  have  external  involvement  and  that  is  under- 
scored by  the  fact  that  fuel  has  to  be  supplied  for  this  facility  every 
year  from  outside  North  Korea. 

The  technical  factors  were  also  alluded  to  in  Secretary  Perry's 
testimony.  The  most  important  one  I  think  is  that  although  these 
reactors  will  indeed  produce  a  lot  of  plutonium,  and  I  underscore 
Gary  Milhollin's  point — a  lot  of  plutonium  is  going  to  be  produced 
in  the  spent  fuel — there  is  no  way  currently  and  there  probably  will 
not  be  any  way  for  the  North  Koreans  to  extract  that  plutonium. 

The  facility  that  we  are  worried  about,  that  is,  to  say  the  existing 
reprocessing  plant,  is  going  to  be  dismantled. 

When  the  first  LWR  comes  on  line  the  dismantling  process  will 
begin.  It  has  to  be  completed  in  a  year  or  two.  At  that  point  con- 
ceivably there  might  be  the  accumulation  of  a  year  or  two  of  spent 
fuel  from  the  new  reactor,  but  there  will  be  no  plant  to  reprocess 
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the  material.  Even  if  the  reprocessing  plant  itself  was  not  disman- 
tled first  but  was  the  last  plant  dismantled,  the  reprocessing  plant 
is  not  equipped  to  handle  LWR  fuel. 

So,  the  only  way  that  the  fuel  is  really  going  to  pose  a  threat  is 
if  a  clandestine  facility  of  some  kind  is  built.  It  would  have  to  be 
very  large  because  this  material  is  very  dangerous  and  would  have 
to  be  shielded.  I  just  do  not  see  the  North  Koreans  building  such 
a  plant  in  secret. 

I  think  we  are  talking  about  a  distant  contingency  on  the  one 
hand  versus  the  very,  very  real  threat  we  faced  in  North  Korea  on 
the  other. 

Finally,  let  me  talk  about  the  issue  of  the  precedent.  As  I  sug- 
gested earlier,  there  are  clearly  parts  of  the  agreement  that  no  one 
likes,  myself  included,  especially  the  postponement  of  the  special 
inspections  and  the  fact  that  we  are  paying  to  get  North  Korean 
compliance. 

But  the  case  of  North  Korea,  as  I  said,  is  very  different  from  that 
of  Iran.  Iran  would  have  to  offer  us  enormous  additional  restric- 
tions and  requirements  on  its  nuclear  program  to  come  close  to 
what  the  North  Koreans  have  promised. 

I  think  we  have,  in  a  sense,  compensated  for  our  suspicions  of 
North  Korea  with  this  additional  cluster  of  restrictions.  The  Ira- 
nians have  offered  us  nothing  to  compensate  for  our  suspicions 
about  them,  so  the  two  situations  are  not  comparable. 

Let  me  close  by  touching  on  the  issue  of  whether  we  are  paying 
off  North  Korea.  The  answer  mav  be  that  we  are  paying  them  off, 
and  maybe  that  is  not  such  a  baa  thing.  This  is  something  we  have 
done  in  a  couple  of  other  cases,  or  have  proposed  doing,  and  it  is 
not  necessarily  all  bad. 

In  the  case  of  Russia,  Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  and  Ukraine,  we 
have  the  Nunn-Lugar  program  for  dismantling  nuclear  weapons. 
We  have  foreign  assistance  that  has  been  provided  to  these  coun- 
tries as  an  inducement  for  them  to  give  up  their  nuclear  arms,  and 
I  think  we  all  believe  this  is  a  very  worthwhile  effort.  It  is  a  very 
good  expenditure  of  defense  dollars. 

In  the  North  Korean  case,  our  $5  million  has  purchased  a  freeze 
of  an  enormously  dangerous  program.  And,  as  Secretary  Perry  indi- 
cated, the  alternative  costs  not  onlv  in  terms  of  the  nuclear  threat 
but  even  in  terms  of  the  military  buildup  would  have  been  much, 
much  greater. 

We  also  have  a  law  on  the  books,  the  Pressler  amendment,  which 
contemplates  that  we  would  give  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
Pakistan  if  they  would  simply  roll  back  their  nuclear  program  a 
fraction.  That  is  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  all  they  have 
to  do  is  disassemble  a  couple  of  cores  for  nuclear  weapons  while 
holding  on  to  all  of  the  material. 

In  the  North  Korean  situation  for  $5  million,  at  least  so  far,  and 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  perhaps  in  the  years  to  come,  you  get  a 
complete  freeze  on  this  program  under  inspection  in  the  context  of 
a  very  credible  agreement. 

Ultimately,  we  will  have  to  see  whether  the  North  Koreans  are 
going  to  play  ball,  and  I  think  the  skepticism  we  have  heard  here 
is  always  wise  to  keep  in  mind.  These  are  not  trustworthy  part- 
ners. 
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But  the  agreement  is  framed  in  a  way  that  they  must  always  go 
first  before  we  have  to  deliver.  I  think  as  Secretary  Perry  pointed 
out,  that  always  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  return  to  where  we 
were  in  June  if  things  turn  out  sour,  and  then  we  are  in  a  sense 
no  worse  off  and,  indeed,  better  off  for  perhaps  having  had  years 
of  time  without  this  threat  getting  worse. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Spector  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  by  Leonard  S.  Spector,  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace 

The  UJ5.-North  Korea  "Agreed  Framework" 

I  am  the  Director  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment's  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Project, 
which  has  staff  and  activities  in  Washington,  DC  and  Moscow. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  committee  concerning  the 
October  21,  1994,  Agreed  Framework  understanding  on  nuclear  and  related  issues 
between  the  United  States  and  Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea. 

Despite  a  number  of  important  flaws,  I  believe  this  agreement  represents  an  im- 
portant step  forward  for  US.  efforts  to  eliminate  the  threat  of  North  Korea's  acquir- 
ing nuclear  arms. 

OVERVIEW 

Restrictions  on  North  Korea.  As  a  first  step  for  assessing  the  accord,  it  should  be 
appreciated  that  the  extent  to  which  it  will  constrain  North  Korea's  nuclear  activi- 
ties is  quite  extraordinary.  Under  the  agreement: 

•  North  Korea  has  agreed  to  freeze  operations  at,  or  construction  of,  every  nu- 
clear facility  that  is  of  concern  to  the  United  States  because  of  its  weapons  potential, 
and  this  freeze  is  verified  by  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA).  The 
IAEA  has  indicated  that  North  Korea  is  currently  complying  with  this  undertaking. 

•  North  Korea  has  also  agreed  that  it  will  not  separate  plutonium — enough  for 
four  to  five  nuclear  weapons — from  the  spent  fuel  it  removed  last  spring  from  the 
5-megawatt  reactor  at  Yongbyon.  Again,  the  IAEA  has  verified  the  status  of  the 
fuel,  and  discussions  between  North  Korea  and  the  United  States  indicate  that  the 
North  is  indeed  ready  to  proceed  with  measures  that  will  make  reprocessing  the  ma- 
terial unnecessary. 

•  Pyongyang  has  also  agreed  that  it  will  ship  the  spent  fuel  out  of  North  Korea 
and  that  it  will  thereafter  dismantle  all  facilities  of  proliferation  concern  to  the 
United  States,  again  under  IAEA  supervision. 

With  the  exception  of  the  involuntary  denuclearization  imposed  on  Iraq  after  the 
1991  Gulf  war,  there  has  never  been  an  international  agreement  that  goes  so  far 
to  eliminate  an  emergent  nuclear  weapons  capability. 

Phasing  of  implementation.  A  particular  strength  of  the  agreement  lies  in  its 

Shasing  of  the  reciprocal  obligations  it  contains.  Stated  succinctly,  throughout  the 
uration  of  the  agreement  the  United  States  (and  its  friends)  will  be  able  to  deter- 
mine before  they  act  whether  Pyongyang  is  operating  in  good  faith  and  is  living  up 
to  its  obligations  under  the  accord. 

Under  the  agreement,  for  example,  we  have  just  provided  an  initial  50,000  tons 
of  heavy  oil  to  North  Korea  to  compensate  it  for  its  projected  energy  losses  from  the 
shut-down  of  the  5-megawatt  reactor  at  Yongbyon.  But  before  we  took  this  step,  we 
were  able  to  verify  that  they  had,  in  fact,  frozen  their  nuclear  program. 

We  will  shortly  provide  about  $10  million  in  technical  assistance  for  the  long-term 
storage  of  the  plu Ionium-bearing  spent  fuel  from  that  reactor.  But  before  we  do  so, 
we  will  know  that  the  freeze  is  continuing  and  that  the  North  is  willing  to  store 
the  material  rather  than  reprocess  it. 

We  must  next  arrange  with  South  Korea  and  Japan  for  the  sale  to  North  Korea 
of  the  two  LWRs  and  arrange  with  these  two  countries  and  other  friends  for  in- 
creased shipments  of  heavy  oil.  But  again,  at  each  step  of  the  way,  we  will  know 
before  whether  the  North  is  complying  with  its  undertakings.  Similarly,  4  to  6  years 
down  the  road,  before  we  ship  key  components  for  the  LWRs,  the  IAEA  will  have 
to  be  satisfied  that  all  discrepancies  are  resolved  concerning  North  Korea's  initial 
inventory. 

The  phasing  of  the  agreement  from  this  point  on  will  be  based  on  the  principle 
of  "simultaneity"  rather  than  on  the  "taking  turns"  approach,  but  the  effect  will  be 
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the  same:  we  will  not  be  expected  to  proceed  with  or  complete  an  action  on  our  side 
unless  North  Korea  is  proceeding  with  or  completing  a  reciprocal  action  on  its  side. 

Thus  as  we  begin  transferring  key  nuclear  components,  the  North  will  have  to 
begin  shipping  the  spent  fuel  from  the  5-megawatt  reactor  at  Yongbyon  out  of  the 
country,  and  as  we  complete  the  first  LWR,  they  must  complete  the  transfer  of  all 
this  material  abroad.  Thereafter,  as  our  side  supplies  additional  fuel  for  the  first 
LWR  and  continues  construction  of  the  second  one,  the  North  must  begin  to  disman- 
tle its  most  sensitive  nuclear  facilities  (the  gas-graphite  reactors,  reprocessing  plant, 
etc.),  and  as  the  second  LWR  is  completed,  this  dismantling  must  also  be  finished. 

These  steps  are  outlined  on  the  chart  that  I  have  appended  at  the  end  of  my  testi- 
mony, which  highlights  this  phased  approach. 

At  any  stage  along  the  way,  if  the  North  ceases  to  comply  with  its  obligations, 
we  will  hold  back  further  compliance  from  our  end — halting  shipments  of  oil,  trans- 
fers of  nuclear  goods,  and  construction  of  the  LWRs — while  simultaneously  using 
diplomatic  and  economic  pressure  to  bring  the  North  into  conformity  with  its  obliga- 
tions. 

At  the  worst,  should  the  agreement  break  down  at  some  point  in  future  years, 
we  and  our  friends  will  still  have  enjoyed  a  period  of  reassurance  during  which  we 
could  be  confident  that  the  DPRK  was  not  rapidly  enlarging  its  stockpile  of  sepa- 
rated plutonium,  as  it  undoubtedly  would  have  done  in  the  absence  01  the  Agreed 
Framework. 

At  best,  we  will  enjoy  such  reassurance  for  many  years  and  will  ultimately  see 
the  dismantlement  of  a  very  dangerous  nuclear- weapons  program. 

FLAWS — AND  COMPENSATING  FACTORS 

The  agreement  is  not  without  its  drawbacks,  however.  The  most  serious  is  that 
it  postpones  the  IAEA's  ability  to  resolve  uncertainties  about  the  DPRK's  past  pro- 
duction of  plutonium  and,  thus  permits  Pyongyang  to  retain  whatever  material  it 
may  now  have,  possibly  enough  for  one  or  two  nuclear  devices.  The  agreement  also 
fails  to  penalize  the  North  for  its  bald  refusal  to  permit  the  special  inspections  that 
the  agency  has  sought  since  the  fall  of  1992  and  for  its  blatant  disregard  of  agency 

?rocedures  during  the  May-June  1994  defueling  of  the  5-megawatt  reactor  at 
bngbyon. 

There  is  no  denying  that  these  are  unfortunate  aspects  of  the  Agreed  Framework. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  realize  that  compliance  with  IAEA  rules  is  not  an  end 
in  itself.  Rather  it  is  a  means  to  an  end,  namely  that  of  retarding  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  Agreed  Framework  has  weaknesses  on  the  IAEA  side  of  the 
ledger,  but  other  non-proliferation  restrictions  that  it  imposes  more  than  com- 
pensate for  these. 

In  particular,  the  Agreed  Framework's  unusual  restrictions  on  North  Korea  goes 
so  far  beyond  the  normal  requirements  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 
(NPT). 

•  Under  the  NPT,  states  are  permitted  to  build  and  operate  any  type  of  nuclear 
plant,  no  matter  if  they  are  optimized  for  the  production  of  material  for  nuclear 
weapons,  as  long  as  they  are  subject  to  inspection.  But  under  the  Agreed  Frame- 
work^ North  Korea  is  required  to  freeze  and  then  dismantle  facilities  that  we  believe 
are  intended  for  weapons  purposes. 

•  Under  the  NPT,  states  are  permitted  to  separate  and  stockpile  plutonium, 
again,  as  long  as  it  is  kept  under  IAEA  safeguards.  But  under  the  Agreed  Frame- 
work, the  North  has  agreed  not  to  reprocess  spent  fuel  that  it  now  possesses  and 
to  dismantle  its  reprocessing  facility  at  Yongbyon. 

As  for  the  IAEA,  although  it  is  prevented  from  implementing  special  inspections 
for  a  number  of  years,  it  is  given  added  responsibilities  under  the  Agreed  Frame- 
work that  go  well  beyond  its  normal  duties.  Specifically,  it  is  called  upon  to  verify 
the  freeze  and  dismantling  called  for  by  the  agreement,  as  well  as  the  shipment  out 
of  North  Korea  of  existing  stocks  of  spent  fuel.  Thus  while  the  agreement  deals  a 
blow  to  the  agency's  prestige  in  one  respect,  it  bolsters  the  agency  in  other  ways. 

It  should  also  be  stressed  that  the  IAEA  has  played  a  crucial  role  in  creating  the 
circumstances  that  led  to  the  unusual  restrictions  on  North  Korea  embodied  in  the 
Agreed  Framework.  It  was  the  IAEA's  identification  of  discrepancies  in  North  Ko- 
rea's initial  inventory  and  the  agency's  dogged  pursuit  of  the  matter  that  brought 
the  issue  to  the  United  Nations.  This  led  to  the  very  real  threat  of  economic  sanc- 
tions that,  in  turn,  ultimately  brought  Pyongyang  to  accept  the  extraordinary  re- 
strictions in  the  Agreed  Framework.  What  we  have  seen  is  the  agency  successfully 
fulfilling  its  mission,  serving  as  the  trigger  for  a  very  powerful  international  re- 
sponse to  a  new  threat  of  proliferation.  Should  similar  circumstances  arise  in  an- 
other instance,  the  country  at  issue — looking  back  at  the  agency's  behavior  in  the 
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case  of  North  Korea — would  have  added  reason  to  fear  that  the  agency  would  dis- 
cover any  activities  violative  of  the  IAEA/NPT  system  and  that  it  would  be  able  to 
galvanize  a  potent  reaction  from  the  international  community. 

Let  me  now  attempt  to  address  three  recurrent  questions  about  the  Agreed 
Framework. 

•  Are  the  LWRs  that  will  be  provided  to  North  Korea  by  South  Korea  and  Japan 
more  "proliferation  resistant"  than  the  gas-graphite  reactors  North  Korea  will  be 
dismantling; 

•  Is  the  Agreed  Framework  a  dangerous  precedent;  and 

•  Can  the  North  Koreans  be  trusted? 

ARE  LWRS  MORE  "PROLIFERATION  RESISTANT"  THAN  THE  GAS-GRAPHITE  REACTORS? 

The  answer  is,  "Yes."  The  LWRs  North  Korea  will  be  receiving  are  considerably 
less  likely  to  contribute  to  proliferation  than  the  gas-graphite  units  it  now  has  or 
is  building  because  of  timing,  political,  and  technical  factors. 

Timing  factors.  First,  the  most  important  non-proliferation  feature  of  the  LWRs 
is  that  they  do  not  yet  exist.  It  will  be  10  years  before  the  first  comes  on  line  and 
even  if  at  that  juncture  they  posed  a  proliferation  risk  that  were  comparable  to  that 
presented  by  North  Korea's  gas-graphite  reactors,  we  would  still  be  much  better  off 
since  we  would  have  enjoyed  a  decade  during  which  the  threat  of  North  Korea's  ob- 
taining a  substantial  nuclear  arsenal  would  have  been  greatly  reduced. 

Political  factors.  Second,  there  will  be  important  political  restraints  on  the  LWRs 
that  do  not  exist  in  the  case  of  the  gas-graphite  units,  restraints  that  will  substan- 
tially reduce  the  risk  that  the  new  reactors  will  be  misused.  The  reactors  will  be 
built,  and  North  Korean  operators  will  be  trained,  for  example,  with  the  assistance 
of  South  Korean,  Japanese,  and  possibly,  U.S.  engineers  and  technicians.  It  is  inevi- 
table that  some  of  these  foreign  specialists  will  continue  to  work  with  the  North  Ko- 
reans to  help  run  the  plants  after  they  are  built,  as  is  traditional  in  other  nuclear 
electric  power  plant  transfers  to  developing  countries;  indeed  the  presence  of  such 
foreign  technicians  will  be  essential  to  the  smooth  running  of  the  facilities.  This  will 
be  an  important  added  safeguard  against  the  misuse  of  the  plants. 

An  addition  political  restraint  stems  from  the  fact  that  the  reactors  must  be 
fueled  with  low-enriched  uranium,  which  North  Korea  cannot  produce.  Thus  fuel 
«vill  have  to  be  provided  by  a  foreign  supplier,  with  Japan  probably  the  most  likely 
candidate.  Significantly,  the  fuel  supply  contract  will  permit  the  seller  to  establish 
clear  rules  about  the  future  disposition  of  that  fuel,  including  a  prohibition  on  re- 

S recessing  the  material  and/or  a  requirement  that  it  be  transferred  out  of  North 
!orea.  The  fuel  supply  contract  thus  provides  a  mechanism  for  enforcing  the  North's 
commitment  not  to  build  reprocessing  or  enrichment  plants  contained  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 1992  Declaration  on  the  Denuclearization  of  the  Korean  Peninsula  that  it 
signed  with  South  Korea. 

Equally  important,  the  fact  that  fuel  must  be  supplied  from  abroad  will  permit 
the  United  States  and  its  friends  to  freeze  fuel  supplies  at  the  earliest  sign  of  im- 
proper activities  involving  the  LWRs.  In  contrast,  the  North's  gas-graphite  reactors 
use  indigenously  produced  fuel,  providing  no  leverage  for  the  United  States  and  its 
friends. 

At  a  broader — and  potentially  far  more  important  level — it  is  also  to  be  hoped  that 
in  10  years'  time,  the  DPRK  will  be  far  more  tractable  and  reliable  than  it  is  today, 
because  of  the  political  and  economic  openings  it  will  have  made  to  the  outside 
world  and  to  South  Korea,  in  particular.  This  would  further  reduce  the  proliferation 
potential  of  the  LWRs. 

Technical  factors.  Finally,  the  LWRs  are  more  proliferation  resistant  on  technical 
grounds.  To  begin,  as  the  administration  has  stressed,  fuel  from  gas-graphite  reac- 
tors consists  of  uranium  metal  pellets  that  are  inserted  into  tubes  o?  magnesium- 
oxide  alloy.  The  "magnox"  fuel  cycle  assumes  that  this  fuel  is  to  be  reprocessed  soon 
after  it  is  discharged  from  the  reactor  in  order  to  extract  its  plutonium;  thus 
magnox  fuel  is  not  designed  to  remain  in  long-term  storage  in  reactor  cooling  ponds 
ana  will  disintegrate  into  dangerous  radioactive  rubble  unless  extraordinary  pre- 
cautions are  taken.  (We  are  currently  assisting  the  North  Koreans  to  take  such 
measures  in  an  effort  to  maintain  the  8,000  fuel  rods  that  were  discharged  last 
spring  from  the  5-megawatt  reactor  at  Yongbyon.) 

LWk  fuel,  in  contrast,  consists  of  uranium  oxide  pellets  sheathed  in  zirconium 
alloy  tubes  that  can  remain  in  storage  indefinitely  and  need  never  undergo  reproc- 
essing. Thus  LWRs  are  more  "proliferation  resistant"  than  gas-graphite  reactors  be- 
cause they  do  not  envision  the  separation  of  weapons-usable  nuclear  material,  while 
gas-graphite  reactors  normally  lead  to  technical  circumstances  that  propel  the  reac- 
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tor  operator  toward  the  acquisition  of  that  material — and  provide  a  convenient, 
seemingly  legitimate  rationale  for  doing  so. 

An  additional  factor  that  makes  LWRs  more  proliferation  resistant  is  that  reproc- 
essing LWR  spent  fuel  to  obtain  plutonium  is  considerably  more  complex  than  re- 
processing spent  fuel  from  gas-graphite  reactors.1  Currently  the  Yongbyon  reproc- 
essing plant  cannot  handle  LWR  fuel.  This  means  that  if  the  North  Koreans  were 
to  abrogate  the  current  agreement,  say  one  year  after  the  first  LWR  came  on  line 
but  before  the  Yongbyon  reprocessing  plant  had  been  dismantled,  they  would  not 
be  able  to  obtain  plutonium  for  perhaps  12  to  18  months,  providing  a  critically  im- 
portant opportunity  for  diplomacy  and  sanctions  to  attempt  to  reverse  their  abroga- 
tion decision.  In  contrast,  if  the  North  were  to  complete  the  two  gas-graphite  reac- 
tors now  under  construction  and  later  abrogated  a  pledge  not  to  extract  plutonium, 
it  could  start  separating  the  material  immediately  at  its  existing  reprocessing  facil- 
ity.2 

Contingent  danger  vs.  immediate  threat.  There  is  one  aspect  of  the  LWRs  that 
will,  however,  make  them  more  dangerous  from  the  standpoint  of  proliferation  than 
the  gas  graphite  units,  and  that  is  their  size.  The  LWRs  will  have  a  combined  capac- 
ity of  2,000  megawatts  (electric)  in  contrast  to  the  255  megawatts  (electric)  of  the 
gas-graphite  reactors.  This  means  that  the  LWRs  will  inevitably  produce  far  more 
plutonium  in  their  spent  fuel  than  the  gas-graphite  reactors  would  have. 

By  the  time  that  plutonium  will  be  produced  in  significant  quantities  in  the 
LWRs,  however,  the  North  will  no  longer  have  a  facility  in  which  to  separate  the 
material,  since  the  existing  reprocessing  plant  at  Yongbyon  must  be  dismantled  by 
the  time  the  second  LWR  comes  on  line.  This  will  be  1  or  2  years  after  the  first 
LWR  begins  operating,  at  which  point  the  North  will  have  accumulated  only  1  or 
2  years'  worth  of  spent  LWR  fuel  from  that  first  unit.  If  the  Yongbyon  reprocessing 
plant  has  not  been  dismantled  as  required  under  the  Agreed  Framework,  no  new 
fuel  will  be  provided  for  either  of  the  LWRs.  And,  should  an  impasse  be  reached 
at  this  juncture,  as  noted  above,  the  existing  reprocessing  plant  would  not  be 
equipped  to  handle  spent  LWR  fuel,  a  factor  which  would  provide  the  opportunity 
to  resolve  the  crisis  through  diplomacy,  sanctions,  or  even  military  action. 

As  the  years  go  by,  large  quantities  of  plutonium-bearing  spent  fuel  will,  of 
course,  accumulate  as  the  LWRs  operate.  However,  unless  the  North  is  able  to  build 
a  major  reprocessing  plant  totally  in  secret,  there  should  be  ample  warning  before 
it  could  begin  to  extract  the  plutonium  from  the  spent  fuel  for  bombs.  (Construction 
of  such  a  plant,  it  may  be  added,  would  violate  the  February  1992  North  South  Dec- 
laration on  the  Denuclearization  of  the  Korean  Peninsula.) 

Admittedly,  the  risk  that  North  Korea  might  be  able  to  build  a  clandestine  reproc- 
essing facility  cannot  be  completely  ruled  out,  nor  can  we  rule  out  the  possibility 
that  some  day  it  might  abrogate  all  of  its  agreements  and  openly  build  a  new  plant 
in  which  it  might  then  reprocess  illicitly  seized  LWR  spent  fuel.  However,  these  dis- 
tant contingencies,  against  which  we  will  have  many  safeguards  (including  contin- 
ual IAEA  monitoring  of  the  LWRs),  must  be  balanced  against  the  far  more  imme- 
diate and  certain  threat  posed  by  the  gas-graphite  reactors,  the  existing  accumula- 
tions of  spent  fuel,  and  the  existing  reprocessing  plant  at  Yongbyon — the  threat  that 
will  be  eliminated  by  the  Agreed  Framework. 

On  balance,  therefore,  taking  all  of  the  foregoing  factors  into  account,  I  believe 
that  the  LWR  versus  gas-graphite  reactors  trade-off  in  this  case  is  one  that  signifi- 
cantly enhances  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 


1The  LWRs  will  be  considerably  more  powerful  than  the  gas  graphite  reactors,  and  fuel  will 
remain  in  them  for  a  longer  period  before  removal.  In  addition  to  making  LWR  fuel  more  radio- 
active and  therefore  more  dangerous  to  handle,  this  intensive  "cooking"  causes  the  uranium  pel- 
lets (which  now  contain  a  tiny  proportion  of  plutonium)  to  swell  inside  the  fuel  rods.  As  a  result, 
to  extract  plutonium  from  LWR  fuel  rods,  the  rods  must  first  be  cut  into  short  segments  and 
the  segments  then  must  be  placed  in  nitric  acid  to  leach  out  the  pellet  material.  This  is  a  very 
complex  process.  In  contrast,  North  Korea's  smaller  gas-graphite  reactors  "cook"  fuel  less  inten- 
sively, and  the  uranium  from  gas-graphite  reactors  simply  slide  out  of  a  fuel  rod  when  the  end 
is  cut,  facilitating  the  plutonium  extraction  process.  North  Korea  is  not  known  to  have  the  nec- 
essary "head  end"  equipment  for  handling  LWR  fuel  at  its  reprocessing  plant  and  would  prob- 
ably have  to  import  it. 

aIt  is  also  true  that  it  is  more  demanding  to  manufacture  nuclear  weapons  from  high  burn- 
up  "reactor-grade"  plutonium  of  the  type  produced  by  LWRs  than  from  "weapons-grade"  pluto- 
nium normally  produced  in  gas-graphite  reactors.  It  must  be  assumed,  however,  that  North 
Korea  could  successfully  use  reactor-grade  plutonium  for  this  purpose,  since  it  has  undoubtedly 
been  working  on  nuclear  weapon  designs  for  over  a  decade. 
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IS  THE  AGREED  FRAMEWORK  A  DANGEROUS  PRECEDENT? 

As  suggested  earlier,  there  is  no  question  that  some  aspects  of  the  Agreed  Frame- 
work are  disadvantageous  to  U.S.  non-proliferation  goals.  The  key  point  to  bear  in 
mind,  however,  is  that  the  North  Korean  case  is  unique  and  the  precedent  set  by 
the  Agreed  Framework  is  very  complex  and  ambiguous.  Only  if  similar  cir- 
cumstances presented  themselves  once  again  would  the  agreement  have  strong 
precedential  value. 

The  case  of  Iran,  for  example,  is  very  dissimilar  from  that  of  North  Korea.  Tehran 
argues  that  if  the  United  States  and  its  Western  allies  are  willing  to  sell  LWRs  to 
North  Korea  even  though  that  country  is  not  in  compliance  with  its  IAEA  obliga- 
tions, then  the  United  States  and  its  friends  cannot  reasonably  refuse  to  sell  such 
reactors  to  Iran,  which  is  fully  complying  with  the  IAEA's  strictures. 

To  become  eligible  for  the  LWRs,  however,  North  Korea  will  have  comply  with 
IAEA  rules;  moreover,  it  will  also  have  to  go  far  beyond  them  by  freezing  and  dis- 
mantling sensitive  nuclear  plants,  foregoing  reprocessing,  shipping  spent  fuel  out  of 
the  country,  etc.  Iran  has  not  offered  to  accept  comparable  restraints  and,  in  the 
view  of  U.S.  officials,  its  continued  pursuit  of  a  program  to  develop  nuclear  arms 
should  therefore  disqualify  it  from  receiving  civilian  nuclear  transfers. 

Some  opponents  of  the  Agreed  Framework  argue  that  it  also  sets  the  unfortunate 
precedent  of  "paying  off  a  would-be  proliferant  to  gain  its  compliance  with  its  inter- 
national obligations.  Again,  however,  the  North  is  not  receiving  economic  rewards 
merely  for  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  IAEA  and  the  NPT;  it  is  accept- 
ing restrictions  on  its  nuclear  affairs  that  go  far  beyond  what  these  require. 

Whether  the  United  States  and  its  friends  should  ever  offer  rewards  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  nuclear  restraints,  no  matter  how  sweeping,  is  a  larger  question.  Here, 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  North  Korean  case  is  actually  setting  a  precedent 
or  that  if  it  were,  it  would  be  a  bad  one.  Indeed,  we  have  used  this  very  approach 
in  another  context  with  considerable  success,  spending  heavily  to  assist  Russia, 
Belarus,  Kazakhstan,  and  Ukraine  to  dismantle  strategic  nuclear  systems  and  pro- 
viding significant  economic  assistance  in  many  cases  to  sweeten  the  deal.  In  this 
context,  we  consider  such  expenditures  to  be  a  wise  investment  for  U.S.  national  se- 
curity. It  also  appears  that  we  would  be  prepared  to  restore  hundreds  of  millions 
in  economic  aid  to  Pakistan  if  it  partially  rolled  back  its  nuclear  weapons  program — 
accepting  restrictions  far  more  limited  than  those  accepted  by  Pyongyang. 

The  Agreed  Framework  also  sets  a  precedent  for  the  IAEA.  As  was  argued  above, 
however,  while  the  agency's  right  to  pursue  special  inspections  will  not  be  vindi- 
cated for  a  number  of  years,  the  agreement  enhances  its  stature  in  other  respects 
because  the  agency  is  being  given  added  monitoring  responsibilities  in  North  Korea 
.  and  because  it  has  shown  itself  to  be  effective  in  triggering  a  powerful  international 
response  to  violations  of  nonproliferation  norms. 

CAN  THE  NORTH  KOREANS  BE  TRUSTED? 

Ultimately,  if  the  benefits  of  the  Agreed  Framework  are  to  outweigh  its  flaws, 
they  must  be  implemented,  and  this  will  depend  on  North  Korea's  behavior. 

The  agreement  is  not  based  on  trust,  however;  it  is  based  on  performance.  As  I 
stressed  at  the  outset  of  my  testimony,  each  step  of  the  way,  the  North  Koreans 
will  have  to  meet  their  obligations  before  we  are  required  to  meet  ours.  So  far,  they 
have  done  so. 

Moreover,  if  at  any  point  the  agreement  breaks  down,  we  will  still  have  been  bet- 
ter off  for  having  had  it  in  place  until  that  time  because  of  the  freeze  it  imposes 
on  North  Korea's  most  disturbing  nuclear  activities. 

If  we  are  lucky,  the  dialogue  that  the  agreement  fosters  between  North  Korea  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  United  States,  South  Korea,  and  Japan  on  the  other  will  help 
to  open  the  North  to  the  outside  world  and  create  added  incentives  for  it  to  mod- 
erate its  behavior  not  only  in  the  nuclear  area  but  also  with  respect  to  missile  devel- 
opment and  sales.  These  may  prove  to  be  added  benefits  of  the  accord. 

But  even  if  relations  remain  tense,  as  long  as  North  Korea  continues  to  perform, 
U.S.  national  security  and  global  efforts  to  curb  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  will 
be  enhanced  by  our  performing  our  side  of  the  bargain. 

CONCLUSION 

In  sum,  I  believe  that  the  Agreed  Framework,  despite  its  flaws,  is  advantageous 
for  the  United  States  and  bolsters  global  efforts  to  curb  the  spread  of  nuclear  arms. 
I  therefore  believe  it  deserves  support. 
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OVERVIEW  OF  RECIPROCAL  NUCLEAR  OBLIGATIONS 
UNDER  OCTOBER  21.  1995  US-DPRK  "AGREED  FRAMEWORK" 


PERIOD 

NORTH  KOREAN  OBLIGATIONS 

US  AND  ALLIED  OBLIGATIONS 

Step  la: 

Oct.  1994-Jan.  1995 

FREEZE  OPERATION  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  of  all  weapons- 
oriented  nuclear  facilities  and  permit 
IAEA  verification  of  freeze. 

MAINTAIN  SPENT  FUEL  from  five- 
megawatt  reactor  at  Yongbyon  without 
reprocessing  (plutonium  separation). 

(Retains  possible  undeclared  inventory 
of  plutonium) 

Step  lb:  Jan.  1995 

SUPPLY  50.000  TONS  HEAVY  OIL; 
initiate  discussions  with  allies  on 
construction  two  LWRs  in  DPRK. 

SUPPLY  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  to 
support  preservation  of  fuel 

Step  2a:  Four  to  six 
years  following  date  of 
agreement  (from  early 
Oct  1994  to  1999/2001) 

CONTINUE  VERIFIED  FREEZE  on 
operations  and  construction; 

CONTINUE  PRESERVATION  OF  SPENT 
FUEL. 

(Retains  possible  undeclared  inventory 
of  plutonium) 

Step  2b: 

Arrange  for  increasing  SUPPLY  OF 
HEAVY  OIL  UP  TO  500.000  TONS/YEAR 

Arrange  with  KEDO  for  sale  of  two  LWRs 
to  DPRK;  BEGIN  CONSTRUCTION;  no 
NSG-list  components  to  be  provided: 
negotiate  LWR  fuel  contracts  with  DPRK; 
conclude  US-DPRK  agreement  for 
nuclear  cooperation  (before  start  of  3b). 

Continue  supplying  up  to  500.000  tons 
of  heavy  oil  annually 

Step  3a:  Four  to  six 
years  from  date  of 
agreement  (1999-20011 

PERMIT  IAEA  FULL  ACCESS  (including 
special  inspections!  to  resolve  all 
outstanding  questions,  including 
discrepancies  in  initial  DPRK  inventory. 

Place  any  previously  undeclared 
Plutonium  under  IAEA  inspection. 

Step  3b: 

&v  ,.| 

BEGIN  TRANSFER  OF  NUCLEAR 
SUPPLIERS  GROUP-LIST  components 

Continue  supplying  up  to  500.000  tons 
of  oil  annually 
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PERIOD 

NORTH  KOREAN  OBLIGATIONS 

US  AND  ALLIED  OBLIGATIONS 

Step  4a  +  4b:  1999-2001 
to  2005  + 

Simultaneous,  reciprocal 
steps:  US  action  to  take 
place  as  DPRK  action 
takes  place 

BEGIN  SHIPMENT  OF  SPENT  FUEL  from 
five-megawatt  reactor  OUT  OF  DPRK 

Continue  verified  freeze  &  full  IAEA 
access 

CONTINUE  TRANSFER  OF  NSG-LIST 
components 

CONTINUE  CONSTRUCTION  of  two 
LWR's 

Continue  supplying  up  to  500,000  tons 
of  oil  annually 

Step  5a  +  5b:  2005  + 

Simultaneous,  reciprocal 
steps:  US  action  to  take 
place  as  DPRK  action 
takes  place 

COMPLETE  REMOVAL  OF  SPENT  FUEL 
from  five-megawatt  reactor  DPRK 

BEGIN  DISMANTLING  of  sensitive 
nuclear  plants 

Continue  verified  freeze  &  full  IAEA 
access 

COMPLETE/START  UP  LWR  #1  (and 
provide  initial  fuel) 

Continue  supplying  up  to  500,000  tons 
of  oil  annually 

Step  6a  +  6b:  2006  + 

Simultaneous,  reciprocal 
steps:  US  action  to  take 
place  as  DPRK  action 
takes  place 

COMPLETE  DISMANTLING  Of  sensitive 
nuclear  plants 

COMPLETE  LWR  #2;  LWR  #2  BEGINS 
OPERATING 

PROVIDE  INITIAL  FUEL  FOR  LWR  #2 

PROVIDE  ADD'L  FUEL  FOR  LWR  #1 

Step  7a  2006  + 

Continue  full  IAEA  access;  begin/ 
continue  barter  payments  for  LWRs 

Step  7b 

PROVIDE  ADD'L  FUEL  for  both  LWRs 

DPRK      Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea 

ROK        Republic  of  Korea 

NSG        Nuclear  Suppliers  Group 


IAEA    International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
LWR    Light  water  reactor 


Chairman  Thurmond  [presiding].  Mr.  Allen,  have  you  made  your 
statement? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RICHARD  V.  ALLEN,  RICHARD  V.  ALLEN 

COMPANY 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  I  would  submit  my  statement  for  the  record. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Allen  follows:! 

Prepared  Statement  by  Richard  V.  Allen,*  President,  Richard  V.  Allen 

Company 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee:  The  Framework  Agreement  nego- 
tiated by  the  Clinton  administration  with  North  Korea  has  attracted  the  intense 
scrutiny  of  the  104th  Congress,  and  your  examination  of  this  very  different  type  of 
diplomatic  accord  is  both  welcome  ad  proper.  Three  other  committees  of  the  Senate 
are  equally  interested  in  this  subject,  which  has  many  implications. 

The  timing  of  the  deal,  which  was  struck  just  as  Congress  was  adjourning  in  late 
October,  meant  that  there  could  be  no  immediate  examination  of  its  contents  until 
at  least  January  of  this  year.  An  unusual  letter  from  President  Clinton  to  North 
Korea's  apparent  leader,  Kim  Jong  II,  was  dispatched  on  October  20,  and,  strangely, 
its  contents  were  first  revealed  by  North  Korea.  It  became  available  in  Washington 
only  by  October  26,  and  caught  the  attention  of  many  who  closely  follow  Asia  secu- 
rity issues.  During  November  and  December,  there  were  many  news  stories  and 
analyses  that  stressed  that,  once  done,  the  agreement  cannot  be  altered. 


♦Chairman,  Asian  Studies  Center,  The  Heritage  Foundation;  Chairman,  A»E»A  International 
Trade  and  Management  Consultants,  Washington;  Senior  Fellow  (by  courtesy),  The  Hoover  In- 
stitution on  War,  Revolution  and  Peace,  Stanford  University,  former  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  National  Security  Affairs. 
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In  December  in  Seoul,  for  example,  I  was  told  by  more  than  a  few  well-informed 
Koreans  that  "Congress  cannot  touch  the  agreement"  because  it  is  not  a  treaty  and 
that  "Congress  has  no  role  in  such  foreign  policy  matters."  Clearly,  they  were  mis- 
taken, and  I  made  a  special  effort  to  inform  my  interlocutors  just  now  the  Congress 
does  participate  in  the  policy-making  process,  and  of  the  expectation  that  the  newly 
elected  Congress  would  take  a  very  close  look  at  the  agreement  from  several  per- 
spectives. I  don't  want  to  leave  you  with  the  impression  that  our  Korean  friends  did 
not  want  the  Congress  to  stay  out  of  the  process,  but  that  is  apparently  what  they 
had  been  given  to  relieve. 

There  are  several  ways  to  look  at  the  agreement,  and  all  raise  important  ques- 
tions. 

•  From  the  technical  and  scientific  point  of  view,  those  concerned  with  North  Ko- 
rea's ability  to  deal  safely  with  nuclear  power  will  want  to  know  about  the  safety 
of  reactors  there. 

•  From  the  standpoint  of  those  who  work  on  the  nonproliferation  matters,  there 
is  obviously  a  very  real  element  of  danger  in  the  North  Korean  programs  because 
the  North  has  been  known  to  export  every  weapon  it  has  produced,  and  because 
Pyongyang's  behavior  is  that  of  a  rogue. 

•  Defense  experts  have  an  obvious  and  immediate  concern,  because  we  have  so 
much  at  stake  on  the  Korean  Peninsula. 

•  The  intelligence  community  needs  to  have  accurate  and  timely  information 
about  North  Korea's  capabilities  and  intentions. 

•  Foreign  policy  experts  must  assess  the  agreement's  near-term  and  long-term 
impact  on  U.S.  interests,  taking  into  account  broader  concerns  of  regional  security, 
existing  mutual  defense  commitments  and  the  political  roles  of  allies  and  potential 
adversaries. 

•  Congress  must  examine  the  application  of  existing  laws  relating  to  nuclear  ex- 
ports, and  will  be  the  funding  agent  for  any  U.S.  responsibilities  in  implementing 
the  agreement. 

All  these  concerns  must  be  factored  into  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  coordi- 
nate the  implementation  of  this  agreement  over  the  long  haul.  While  I  believe  we 
do  have  the  capability  to  do  a  good  job,  it's  fair  to  ask  whether  we  have  in  place 
a  proper  structure  to  ensure  that  we  do  not  wind  up  bearing  the  entire  burden  of 
satisfying  the  promises  contained  in  the  accord.  The  President's  letter  to  Kim  Jong 
II  pledges  that  in  the  event  an  international  consortium  will  not  provide  the  funding 
for  the  reactors  and  for  the  interim  oil  supply,  he  will  use  the  powers  of  his  office 
to  fund  these  activities. 

Other  questions  arise:  Do  we  really  have  the  allies  on  board?  Will  they  actually 
pay  the  estimated  billions  of  dollars  to  mitigate  the  potential  nuclear  threat  posed 
by  North  Korea?  Will  Japan,  now  facing  a  reconstruction  bill  of  more  than  $100  bil- 
lion for  the  disastrous  Kobe  earthquake,  inform  us  that  it  cannot  pay  a  substantial 
share  of  the  bill  for  North  Korea's  new  reactors?  What  if  other  nations  in  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East  see  no  particular  advantage  to  kicking  into  the  funding  proc- 
ess, or  if  we  cannot  persuade  them  to  do  so? 

And  what  about  the  Republic  of  Korea?  Forty-three  million  Koreans  have  more 
at  risk  than  we  do,  since  they  live  daily  and  next  door  to  what  has  been  properly 
described  as  the  world's  most  isolated  and  dangerous  regime. 

This  is  not  merely  a  U.S.-North  Korean  deal.  It  is  also  not  a  solution  to  the  seri- 
ous underlying  problems.  Peace  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  is  so  fragile  that  any 
agreement  with  North  Korea  carries  us  directly  into  the  realm  of  the  concerns  I 
have  just  mentioned.  We  may  think  that  we  understand  more  than  we  really  do, 
and  our  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  our  policy  could  blind  us  to  its  unexpected 
consequences. 

Our  alliance  with  South  Korea  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  them  and  to  us, 
and  it  also  affects  Japan,  China  and  even  Russia.  It  is  an  alliance  with  political, 
military  and  economic  dimensions.  With  37,000  American  troops  and  their  depend- 
ents in  Korea,  not  to  mention  our  broad  business  interests  and  investments  there, 
we  have  to  be  deeply  concerned.  The  13  million  people  in  Seoul,  and  many  of  our 
troops  stationed  on  the  Peninsula,  are  about  as  far  away  from  North  Korean  armed 
forces  as  we  are  from  Baltimore  at  this  moment.  Those  people  are  within  the  range 
of  North  Korea's  conventional  artillery.  Under  the  Demilitarized  Zone  at  the  38th 
Parallel  are  North  Korean  infiltration  tunnels  leading  to  the  South,  capable  of  put- 
ting thousands  of  troops  behind  Allied  lines.  Three  have  been  discovered  and 
blocked  by  the  South,  another  10  are  estimated  to  exist.  This  is  serious  business. 

A  complicating  factor  is  that  we  suffer  from  grossly  inadequate  intelligence  infor- 
mation about  North  Korea.  So  do  South  Korea  and  Japan. 

China,  which  probably  has  more  information  than  anyone,  is  really  not  disposed 
to  be  of  substantial  help  to  us  on  this  issue,  although  the  administration  may  have 
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you  believe  that  China  is  actively  engaged  to  moderate  the  behavior  of  the  North 
Koreans.  China  actually  derives  some  henefit,  in  the  form  of  leverage  on  the  United 
States,  from  the  great  uncertainty  concerning  the  intentions  of  Pyongyang's  leader- 
ship. Beying  ought  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a  channel  of  beneficial  influence;  there 
is  little  reason  to  expect  that  China  will  intervene  with  any  vigor  to  bring  the  North 
Koreans  around  to  a  reasonable  negotiating  stance. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  official  North  Korean  view  of  the  United 
States  andSouth  Korea.  In  a  capsule  summary,  America  is  declared  to  be  the  main 
enemy,  an  aggressive  imperialist  power  seeking  to  subjugate  North  Korea  and  to  ex- 
ploit and  enslave  its  people.  We  nave  ringed  North  Korea  with  a  forward  military 
threat,  including  nuclear  weapons,  and  our  policy  is  designed  to  provoke  a  war, 
which  we  will  certainly  lose  if  we  initiate  it.  Japan  is  another  subjugator — and  they 
have  that  on  the  basis  of  first-hand  experience — doing  the  bidding  of  the  United 
States.  South  Korea  is  our  proxy  aggressor,  ruled  by  a  vicious,  revanchist,  corrupt 
and  illegitimate  puppets.  North  andSouth  Korea  will  be  reunited,  based  on  the  su- 
perior military  forces  of  the  North.  If  South  Korea  presses  the  North,  it  will  be 
consumed  in  a  "sea  of  fire." 

One  has  to  express  admiration  for  those  who  have  to  negotiate  with  folks  who  see 
the  world  through  this  distorted  prism.  It's  difficult  to  deal  with  negotiating  part- 
ners who  share  nothing  in  common  with  us,  and  who  are  patient  and  cunning  in 
extracting  the  maximum  benefits  from  every  contact  and  every  gesture  of  good  will. 
It  isn't  difficult  to  be  deeply  impressed  by  single-minded  fanatics  who  approach  a 
negotiation  with  unremitting  hostility,  who  yield  nothing  and  demand  total  capitula- 
tion of  the  fellow  on  the  other  side  of  the  negotiating  table. 

In  recent  years,  the  Reagan  administration  tried  to  coax  the  North  Koreans  out 
of  their  shell  through  its  "modest  initiative"  that  allowed  for  first-ever,  limited  con- 
tact between  our  respective  officials.  The  Bush  administration  attempted  further 
steps,  initiating  fairly  high  level  contacts,  and  in  1991  withdrew  nuclear  weapons 
from  Korea.  These  measures  pressured  and  coaxed  the  North  into  extensive  talks 
with  the  South.  A  denuclearization  agreement  reached  in  December  1991  specified 
that  North  and  South  Korea  would  possess  no  nuclear  weapons,  no  uranium  enrich- 
ment or  plutonium  reprocessing  facilities,  and  provided  for  North-South  mutual  in- 
spections. At  the  same  time,  the  two  sides  agreed  to  sweeping  political,  economic, 
and  social  confidence  building  steps.  These  agreements,  however,  were  never  imple- 
mented. 

The  activities  of  the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations  need  to  be  mentioned,  be- 
cause some  have  charged  that  these  two  Presidents  did  little  or  nothing  to  try  to 
address  or  resolve  the  nuclear  issue.  A  Washington  Post  editorial  of  January  24 
stated  that  the  Bush  administration  "decided  to  let  the  [North]  Korean  program  run 
unchecked,"  and  in  his  recent  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, Secretary  Christopher  implied  this  as  well. 

This  is  quite  false.  In  fact,  an  array  of  carefully  conceived  policies  and  actions  of 
the  two  previous  administrations  regarding  North  Korea  produced  important  break- 
throughs. For  instance,  those  effective  policies  promoted  North-South  talks  that  cul- 
minated in  the  1991  Reconciliation  and  Denuclearization  Agreements.  Unfortu- 
nately, Pyongyang  later  balked  at  implementing  those  pacts — something  we  should 
all  keep  in  mind  regarding  the  viability  of  the  October  21  Agreed  Framework.  Poli- 
cies implemented  by  the  Bush  administration  also  pressured  Pyongyang  into  allow- 
ing for  first-ever  IAEA  inspections.  Those  inspections  uncovered  the  fact  that  the 
North  had  produced  a  significant  amount  of  weapons-grade  nuclear  fuel. 

In  January  1992  North  Korea  agreed  to  IAEA  safeguards,  with  a  provision  for  in- 
spections, a  series  of  which  occurred.  Finding  evidence  of  a  serious  violation,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1993  the  IAEA  called  for  special  inspections  at  two  suspect  sites,  and  on 
March  12  North  Korea  announced  withdrawal  from  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty. 
North-South  talks  have  been  stalled  since  this  period. 

The  ensuing  crisis  atmosphere  prompted  action,  and  this  led  to  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration's agreement  with  the  North  Koreans,  supplemented  by  a  curious  letter 
from  the  President  addressed  to  "His  Excellency  Kim  Jong  II,  Supreme  Leader  of 
the  Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea." 

In  my  view,  the  administration  had  several  earlier  chances  to  reach  a  comprehen- 
sive agreement  with  the  North  Koreans. 

A  Heritage  Foundation  paper  issued  in  June  1994  called  for  a  more  modest  yet 
fair  package  deal,  and  that  is  precisely  when  the  administration  should  have  tabled 
a  package  that  would  leave  no  doubt  in  Pyongyang  what  could  be  achieved  if  it  com- 
plied fully  with  the  IAEA  inspection  regime  and  the  North-South  Denuclearization 
Agreement.  Then,  the  administration  should  have  held  fast  to  a  principled  position, 
specifically  preconditioning  the  package  on  full  transparency  of  North  Korea's  nu- 
clear past,  and  should  have  been  prepared  to  walk  away  from  the  negotiating  table 
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if  North  Korea  balked.  Instead,  the  administration  unnecessarily  conceded  to  North 
Korean  demands. 

Until  the  Clinton  administration  abandoned  the  core  principle  of  U.S.  policy, 
namely,  that  there  could  be  no  substantive  progress  in  relations  until  the  North 
lived  up  to  all  of  its  nuclear  commitments  to  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agen- 
cy and,  equally  important,  to  Seoul,  the  United  States  had  followed  a  consistent  pol- 
icy. Once  that  principle  was  jettisoned,  we  started  down  a  different  path.  We  lost 
control  of  the  process. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  the  Congress  might  inquire  what  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Robert  Gallucci  meant  when  he  said  in  September  1994: 

"I  wish  to  leave  no  ambiguity  on  the  point  that  there  will  be  no  over-all  settle- 
ment ...  no  provision  of  light-water  reactors,  until  the  question  of  special  in- 
spections is  settled."  (Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  Sept.  9,  1994) 

As  we  know,  the  question  of  special  inspections  is  settled  only  in  the  sense  that 
there  won't  be  any  for  at  least  5  years. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  innuendo  about  "hardliners"  in  Seoul  who  are  putting 

J>ressure  on  the  Korean  Government  to  resist  supporting  the  agreement.  Fve  been 
ooking  for  these  elusive  "hardliners"  on  my  numerous  trips  I  make  to  Seoul  every 
year,  and  thus  far  I  haven't  found  them.  They're  certainly  not  in  the  Korean  Gov- 
ernment; not  in  the  Korean  military;  not  prevalent  or  influential  in  the  media  or 
in  academic  circles;  and  certainly  not  in  the  Korean  business  community,  which  is 
chomping  at  the  bit  to  get  into  business  in  North  Korea. 

In  short,  it's  a  canard  to  suggest  that  South  Korean  hardliners  are  the  problem. 
The  truth  is  that  no  one  in  South  Korea  wants  tension,  much  less  conflict,  with  the 
North.  When  we  heard  the  astonishing  calls  by  former  U.S.  Government  officials  for 
"surgical  military  strikes"  against  North  Korean  nuclear  installations,  Seoul  was 
stunned  by  such  irresponsible  nonsense,  which  only  demonstrated  that  the  very  spe- 
cial situation  of  South  Korea  is  really  not  understood  by  some  people  who  ought  to 
understand. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  this  agreement  does  absolutely  nothing  to 
deal  with  North  Korea's  capacity  to  build  nuclear  weapons  now.  If  the  North  Kore- 
ans have  hidden  facilities  that  we  do  not  know  about,  as  well  as  enough  plutonium 
and  enough  technology,  they  could  actually  begin  to  build  several  bombs.  The  agree- 
ment provides  no  way  of  monitoring  or  controlling  such  activities. 

Nor  does  the  agreement  deal  in  any  way  with  the  question  of  delivery  systems. 
North  Korea  produces  an  advanced  version  of  the  Scud  B  missile,  and  is  reported 
to  have  tested  a  longer-range  missile.  We  can  only  imagine  the  nightmare  of  North 
Korea  armed  with  an  ICBM,  something  not  beyond  the  realm  of  the  possible. 

A  related  concern  is  that  North  Korea,  after  declaring  the  Armistice  Agreement 
to  be  invalid  in  April  1994,  now  insists  that  the  settlement  of  the  nuclear  issue 
should  include  a  peace  agreement,  and  that  it  be  a  bilateral  treaty  with  Washing- 
ton, not  Seoul.  In  this  way,  the  patient  and  very  clever  North  Korean  negotiators 
seek,  millimeter  by  millimeter,  to  link  the  nuclear  Agreed  Framework  with  other 
long-sought  political  objectives,  chief  among  them  the  isolation  of  Seoul  by  success- 
ful end  runs  directly  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  October  deal  is  not  the  best  agreement  the  United  States  could 
achieve,  especially  if  the  Clinton  administration  had  maintained  clear  and  consist- 
ent policy  toward  North  Korea,  and  if  it  had  not  folded  the  tent  so  early  in  its  haste 
to  have  an  agreement  in  hand.  It  has  defects  that  will  be  investigated  by  this  com- 
mittee and  by  other  committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  There  are  many  ways 
the  Congress  can  influence  and  strengthen  the  implementation  of  the  agreement. 
But  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  repudiated  at  this  stage. 

In  my  view,  there  is  a  pressing  and  urgent  need  for  the  Senate  and  the  House 
to  focus  on  the  core  problem:  North  Korea's  attempt  to  escape  its  commitment  to 
productive  dialogue  with  South  Korea. 

There  can  be  no  path  to  a  durable  peace  in  Korea  running  from  Pyongyang  to 
Washington.  The  only  way  to  secure  peace  on  the  Korean  peninsula  is  through  gen- 
uine, extended,  productive  dialogue  between  North  and  South. 

Ending  North  Korea's  political  isolation  or  allowing  it  to  improve  its  unbelievably 
poor  economic  situation,  or  even  setting  up  "liaison  offices  in  Washington  and 
Pyongyang  can  be  seen  as  in  our  long-range  national  interest.  These  steps  ought  not 
be  considered  "gifts"  or  "concessions  to  North  Korea  if  they  result  in  freezing,  dis- 
mantling and  controlling  North  Korea's  nuclear  capabilities. 

There  is  a  list  of  specific  military  and  military-related  steps  that  the  United 
States  should  reasonably  expect  to  be  taken  in  the  not  too  distant  future.  These  in- 
clude: 
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•  establishment  of  a  North-South  military  commission  to  discuss  tension  reduc- 
tion measures 

•  prompt  dismantling  of  the  North's  nuclear  reprocessing  facility 

•  initiation  of  mutual  nuclear  facility  inspections  by  North  and  South  Korea 

•  mutual  notification  and  control  of  major  troop  movements  and  military  exer- 
cises 

•  relocation  of  troops  to  positions  further  from  the  DMZ 

•  exchanges  of  military  personnel  and  information 

•  installation  of  a  telephone  hotline  between  military  authorities 

•  phased  reductions  01  armaments  and  troops 

This  is  a  very  ambitious  list,  and  the  North  and  South  have  already  agreed  on 
each  of  these  steps.  They  are  contained  in  the  Denuclearization  and  Reconciliation 
Agreements  ratified  by  the  two  sides  in  1992.  Also,  these  steps  are  called  for  in  a 
Senate  resolution  introduced  just  yesterday  by  Senators  Murkowski,  Helms,  Simon, 
and  Robb. 

This  Joint  Resolution  speaks  resolutely  to  the  other  part  of  North  Korea's  commit- 
ment to  begin  talks  with  South  Korea  now. 

Congress  should  pass  this  Joint  Resolution  as  soon  as  possible,  expressing  its  con- 
viction that  future  funding  and  political  support  for  the  implementation  of  the 
Agreed  Framework  will  be  directly  contingent  on  the  progress  of  the  North-South 
dialogue.  To  do  this,  Congress  should  pass  a  Joint  Resolution,  expressing  its  convic- 
tion that  its  future  actions  to  fund  and  provide  essential  political  support  to  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Agreed  Framework  will  be  heavily  contingent  upon  the  progress 
of  this  dialogue.  I  understand  such  a  resolution  is  under  active  consideration  in  Doth 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  may  soon  be  introduced  with  support  from  Democrats  and 
Republicans.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt  swiftly  this  carefully  crafted,  bipartisan 
initiative. 

Specific  milestones  need  to  be  created  to  measure  this  vitally  important  activity, 
because  if  we  cannot  get  real  progress  on  the  North-South  dialogue,  the  nuclear 
agreement  will  be  without  real  meaning. 

Passage  of  the  Joint  Resolution  would  be  the  most  welcome  message  America  can 
send  to  the  Republic  of  Korea,  a  full-fledged  democracy  and  key  U.S.  ally. 

Passage  of  the  Joint  Resolution,  with  bipartisan  support,  will  send  a  strong  mes- 
sage to  the  Clinton  administration  that  it  can  no  longer  formulate  its  policy  toward 
North  Korea  on  the  narrowly  focused  basis  of  concerns  about  nonprolife  ration.  It 
must  have  a  broad,  long-range  strategic  policy  for  Asia,  something  that  it  has  here- 
tofore failed  to  develop  and  announce.  The  President  must  lead  in  this  effort,  rec- 
ognizing that  peace  and  stability  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  will  not  be  achieved  by 
making  bilateral  deals  with  North  Korea,  but  only  by  dialogue  and,  we  hope,  even- 
tual reconciliation  between  Pyongyang  and  Seoul. 

[Additional  information  for  the  record  supplied  by  Mr.  Allen  fol- 
lows:! 
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Richard  V.  Allen  and  Daryl  M.  Plunk 


To  Strengthen  the  Deal  With  North  Korea 


The  Cunton  administration  is  hilling  the 
Oct.  21  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  North  Korea  as  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  a  perilous  nuclear  crisis  that  has  dogged 
President  Clinton  since  bis  inauguration.  Bat 
this  is  a  crisis  that  Washington  mar  Terr  veil 
be  farced  to  revisit  before  long.  That's  why  it 
would  be  worthwhile  for  the  American  people 
to  take  a  closer  look  now  at  the  unprecedented 
arrangement  that  has  been  struck  between 
the  United  States  and  the  hostile,  hejvuy 
armed  North  Korean  regime. 

To  begin  with,  they  should  consider  the 
highly  unusual  personal  pledge  quietly  made 
by  PresJdeat  Clinton  that  west  far  beyond  the 
formal  agreement  signed  in  Genera:  a  cose 
niinnen»  to  spend  billions  of  US.  tax  dollars  if 
need  be  to  supply  the  cotnimriiit  dictatorship 
with  fuel  ««««"  and  tinrVar  power  tech- 
nology. 

Secretarr  of  State  Warren  Christopher  is 
visiting  South  Korea-  this  week.-  While  there. 
he  ih""l,<  *'1"*  steps  to  shore  up  America's 
precarious  standing  in  this  deal. 

The  North's  past  behavior  suggests  that 
Americans  should  coasjgtr  this  agreement  as 
tentative  at  best.  Its  complex,  quid  pro  quo 
requirements  assume  good  faith  and  reciproci- 
ty on  the  part  of  Pyongyang.  But  North  Korea 
has  a  tang  and  consistent  track  record  of 
reneging  on  promises  made  to  Washington. 

For  the  most  part,  (be  deal  appears  "frost 
loaded"  in  favor  of  North  Korea.  For  the  long 

term,  a  consortium  of  nations  is 'responsible 
for  constructing  two  light  water  reactors  for 
North  Korea  that  would  be  less  capable  of 
producing  weapons-grade  rod  than  Proof 
Ting's  easting  teehoology.  The  construction 
project's  pnee  tag  conservativelr  is  i-grmitwi 
to  be  about  $♦  biUton,  with  Sooth  Korea  and 
Japan  paving  most  of  the  bills. 

For  the  short  term,  the  same  consortium 
will  assist  North  Korea's  faltering  economy  br 
providing  very  large  quantities  of  free  oi  In 
addition  to  leading  the  intersaQonal  energy 
^«„«ta*w*  consorthxm,  Washington  has 
pledged  to  ease  its  longstanding  trade  embar- 
go and  move  toward  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  North. 

Apparently  at  the  urging  of  North  Korean 
negotiators,  the  Clinto**  administration  went 
even  farther.  In  an  unusual  Oct.  20  letter  to 
North  Korean  strongman  Kim  Jong  0.  Presi- 
dent Gintoo  pledged  that  American  taxpayers 
would  pick  up  (he  mulobulioo-doUar  tab  for 
both  the  reactors  and  the  fuel  aid  ia  the  event 
the  consortium  fails  to  do  so— 'subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  O.S.  Congress.* 

The  administration  tried  to  minimize  press, 
public  and  congressional  attention  to  (his  un- 
usual letter.  It  was  not  released  to  Congress. 


the  press  and  the  public  unol  Oct.  26 — as 
media  focal  on  the  agreement  began  to  fade. 

According  to  the  agreement,  Pyongyang 
promises  to  ireese  its  nuclear  program  imme- 
diately and  allow  far  limited  scrutiny  br  the 
United  Nations'  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  <IAEA).  This  is  a  plus,  sinee,  under 
the  IAEA's  watchful  eye;  the  North's  Yong- 
byoo  reprocessing  facility  could  notbe  used  to  i 
turn  spent  fuel  into  weapons-grade  nuclear 
material  undetected.  SdH,  it  is  notable  that. 
Mr*w  ia  agreement  ratified  by  North  and 
South  Korea  in  1992,  both  sides  pledged  not 
to  !■■!«»■«  reprocessing  (acuities.  Thus, 
Pyongyang  earreatly  is  in  violation  of  that 

In  phase  two  of  the  deal,  the  North  pledges 
to  move  its  large  cache  of  spent  fuel  rods  oat 
of  the  country,  prechtdmg  any  chance  to 
jeprooen  then  Pyongyang  would  then  also 
allow  for  "special  inspections*  by  the  IAEA. 
However,  these  pledges  would  not  be  fulfilled 
unol  key  nuclear  components  are  delivered  for 
the  first  reactor— a  point  in  the  construction 
project  estimated  to  be  at  least  five  to  eight 
yean  away. 

North  Korea  already  is  obliged  to  allow 
rpl-i.i  mspeeions  as  a  signatory  of  the  Nucle- 
ar Non-proiiferatien  Treaty  <NPT>.  When  the 
IAEA  first  surveyed  key  North  Korean  nucle- 
ir  fi~iM~*  m  1992.  it  found  evidence  the 

North  was  lying  about  its  production  of  en- 
riched ptutomum  and  requested  special  in- 
spections of  two  suspect  sues.  Caught  red- 
banded.  Pyongyang  defied  the  UN.  body  and 
threatened  carry  last  rear  to  pull  out  of  the 
NPT.  Mounting  tensions  led  to  talks  with  the 
Clinton  admmistrauoa  and  the  Oct.  21  agree- 
ment. 

In  the  final  sage  of  the  deal,  and  once  the 
second  reactor  has  been  completed,  the  North 
promises  to  dismantle  all  its  nuclear  (acuities 
that  exist  today.  This  phase  is  estimated  to  be 
at  least  10  rears  into  the  future. 

To  sum  up:  Over  the  past  two  rears.  Pyong- 
rang  has  concluded  nuclear  agreements  with 
both  the  IAEA  and  Seoul  that  it  has  failed  to 
fulfill  .Sow  the  '*T:'"""  administration  has 
offered  it  atuiuive  economic  and  political 
benefits  and  granted  the  North  up  to  10  rears 
to  fulfill  pledges  it  has  already  refused  to 

More  important,  the  agreement  allows  the 
North  to  keep  its  nuclear  leverage,  strength- 
ening Pyongyang's  band  both  diplomatically 
and  militarily.  And  for  the  coming  decade  or 
longer.  North  Korea's  ability  to  build  nuclear 
weapons  wul  remain  intact,  so.it  can.  at  any 
time,  turn  its  back  on  the  agreement  and 
move  to  build  bombs. 

Gives  ail  this,  Washington  should  move 
swiftly  to  strengthen  its  hand  in  the  agree- 


ment. During  Secretary  of  State  Christopher 
visit  to  Seoul  he  should: 
■  Announce  the  appointment  of  a  respect*' 
and  experienced  American  as  a  presidents 
envoy  who  will  soon  be  dispatched  to  Pyonr 
rang  to  deal  directly  with  the  leaderah: 
there.  Had  this  been  done  months  ago,  pe: 
haps  the  United  States  could  have  crafted 
better  agreement.  The  Geneva  accord  wx 
signed  br  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Stat 
Department  and  the  North  Korean  Foreig- 
Ministry.  Washington  should  move  quickly  i 
deal  directly  with  the  small  cirde  that  mono; 
olises  virtually  all  power  and  deoTion-mar- 
in  Pyongyang. 

■  Call  on  the  North  to  resume  substantive 
high-level  talks  with  Seoul  immediately. 

■  .Reaffirm  the  importance  of  close  VS.  coo: 
diaation  with  the  South  Korean  governmec- 
There  is  a  growing  popular  belief  in  Soul 
Korea  that  the  North- has  outzsanesver- 
Wasbington  and  margmalized  the  Smith's  re: 
This  could  cause  needless  frieuons  in  an  a_ 
ance  that  has  been  very  close  and  products 
tor  manr  years. 

Richard  V.  Altai,  who  was  national  start: 
admssr  to  Przsiatnt  Reagan,  is  chairman  c 
tht  Htritat*  Foundation  s  Asian  Studits 
Ctnttr.  Daryl  M.  Plunk  is  a  seiior/tUow  at 
Iht  foundation. 
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Salvaging  the  inadequate  North  Korea  agreement 


By  Richard  V.  Allen  and 
Daryl  M.  Plunk 

The  American  helicopter 
downed  by  North  Korea,  with 
the  loss  of  a  pilot  and  the  cap- 
ture of  another,  is  a  gnm  reminder 
that  the  cold  war  continues  on  the 
Korean  Peninsula,  and  the  37.0OO 
US.  soldiers  stationed  there  remain 
in  harm's  way.  Meanwhile,  three 
decades  of  oo -again,  off-again  talki 
between  Pyongyang  and  Seoul  have 
produced  no  significant  progress 
in  reducing  tensions.  Nearly  2  nul- 
"lion  troops  face  off  across  a  heavi- 
ly fortified  demilitarized  zone.  A 
cease-fire  ending  the  Korean  War 
was  signed  in  1953.  but  the  two 
odes  technically  remain  at  war. 

The  specter  of  inadequacy  is 
haunting  the  Clinton  administra- 
tions Korea  policy.  Just  two  months 
ago  tbe-Administraaon  inked  an 
^greetTFrameworir  with  North 
Korea  that  mainly  is  focused  on  the 
North*  maverick  nuclear  program. 
The  deal  is  heavily  "front-loaded"  in 
favor  of  Pyongyang  and  makes  gen- 
erous political  and  financial  conces- 
sions to  the  North.  While  enhancing 
its  international  status  througn 
direct  dialogue  with  the  United 
States.  Pyongyang  is  allowed  to 
deUy  for  many  years  fulfilling  past 
promises  it  has  made  to  check  its 
nuclear  weapons  program. 

Also  left  inadequately  addressed 
\j  the  immediate  danger  posed  by 
the  North's  massive  military  force, 
which  iivl'"1**  chrmiral  and  bio- 
logical weapons  and  long-range 
missiles.  The  death  of  yet  another 
American  soldier  at  the  hands  of 
the  worlds  most  volatile  communist 
regime  reminds  us  that,  on  the 
Korean  peninsula,  serious  threats 
to  US.  Interests  linger  unchecked. 
The  Oct  a  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  North  Korea 
needs  to  be  strengthened.  Inparac- 
ular.  its  clauses  aimed  at  promoting 
North-South  tension  reduction 
address  key  issues  which,  hannlerl 
appropriately,  can  serve  important 
mutual  US.  and  ROK  interests.  The 
Clinton  administration,  however, 
does  not  appear  adequately  pre- 
pared or  even  willing  to  apply  appro- 
priate pressure  on  Pyongyang  to 
abide  by  these  clauses. 

The  dfacipMae  of  a  realistic  poli- 
cy can  be  provided  by  a  strong  con- 
gressional voice.  While  limited  in 
its  ability  to  provide  foreign  poucy 
Input.  Congress  does  have  the 
mechanism  of  a  joint  resolution  to 
express  in  wilL  Thus,  through  a 
joint  resolution,  the  Congress  must 
now  construct  precise  poucy  guide- 
lines to  improve  the  protecoon  of 
Americas  interests  and  those  of  its 
South  Korean  ally. 


Despinunany  news  in  the  Oct.  21 
deal,  we  believe  that  the  deal  should 
be  strengthened,  rather  than  repu- 
diated, by  the  Congress.  Repudia- 
tion would  have  uncertain  conse- 
quences for  future  North  Korean 
actions  and  would  be  opposed  by 
major  players  including  China,. 
Japan,  Russia  and  South  Korea.  ^ 


While  limited  iri  its 
ability  to  provide 
foreign  policy  input, 
Congress  does  have  the 
mechanism  of  a  joint 
resolution. 


It  is  unfortunate  that,  under  the 
Clinton  agreement,  full  nuclear 
transparency  in  the  North  will  not 
be  realized  fof  many  years,  but  the 
nuclear  issue  is  by  no  means  the 
only  threat  to  vital  US.  interests  on 
the  peninsula.  A  key  flaw  in  the 
administratuxrS  Korea  policy  is  its 
excessive  focus  on  the  nuclear  pro- 
gram. The  administration  should 
be  pressed  to  rethink  its  nearsight- 
ed policy  and  vigorously  pursue 
progress  in  North-South  tension 
reduction. 

In  more  than  four  hundred 
rounds  of  North-South  dialogue 
over  the  past  three  decades,  virtu- 
ally no  progress  has  been  achieved. 
The  Korean  peninsula  remains  a 
military  powder  keg.  and  there  are 
no  social  or  economic  exchanges  of 
significance  across  the  DM21 

A  framework  exists  for  achieving 
tension  reducoao:  The  Recooaiia- 
ooo  and  Denucleanzatioo  Agree- 
ments ratified  by  Seoul  and 
Pyongyang  in  1992.  The  many 
ambitious  commitments  made  in 
these  pacts  have  never  been  imple- 
mented, and  the  Clinton  adminis- 
tration, for  all  intents  and  purpos- 
es, has  ignored  them,  preferring  a 
direct  approach  m  Pyongyang- 

Recenc  statements  by  State 
Department  officials  indicate  that 
the  Clinton  administration  chooses 
not  to  get  directty  or  syitrmanral- 
ly  involved  in  promoting  the  North- 
South  dialogue.  The  process  is  pri- 
marily the  responsibility  of  the 
Koreans  themselves,  these  officials 
say.  The  US-  ponooo  is  misguided. 
Without  appropriate  and  oin^ismir 
pressure.  North  Koreans  will  coo- 
tmue  to  avoid  contact  with  the  South 
in  hopes  of  isolating  the  ROK  and 
driving  a  wedge  between  Seoul  and 
Washington. 


So.  the  tune  is  right  for  the  Con- 
gress to  declare  its  intent  by  urging 
the  administration  to  press  for 
improved  North-South  relations. 
With  a  large  US.  troop  presence  in 
the  South  and  a  resulting  defense 
burden  costing  American  taxpay- 
ers more  than  S2  billion  per  year,  u 
clearly  is  in  the  vital  national  secu- 
rity interest  of  the  US.  to  promote 
substantive  inter-Korean  political, 
economic,  social  and  military  con- 
fidence building  measures  and  ten- 
sion reduction.  Such  progress 
would  not  only  ease  the  threat  of 
conflict,  but  also  begin  to  pry  the  lid 
off  the  closed  North  Korean  society 
and  open  the  way  for  eventual 
reform  there.  It  would  also  assuage 
an  increasingly  nervous  South 
Korean  government  and  populace, 
who  believe  they  have  been  sold 
short  by  Washington. 

The  North  Koreans  likely  will 
resist  such  actions  and  complain 
loudly  and  bitterly.  However,  they 
desperately  want  the  new  agree- 
ment to  survive  so  they  can  reap  its 
benefits.  They  are  eager  for  the 
mulabillion  dollar  aid  package  that 
will  be  funded  mainly  by  Seoul  and 
Tokyo.  Also  eagerly  anticipated  ui 
Pyongyang  are  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion from  the  Clinton  admuustra- 
ooa  and  an  end  to  the  US.  trade 
embargo. 


(Con't) 
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Because  America's  leverage  is 
so  great,  a  strong  show  of  US.  deter- 
mination is  in  order.  It  was  a  lack  of 

political  will  that  led  the  adminis- 
tration to  make  too  many  conces- 
sions to  Pyongyang  on  Oct  21.  Past 
experience  indicates  that  the  North 
will  be  compelled  to  behave 
responsi vely  only  when  Washington 
follows  a  steady,  strong  course. 
America  also  should  look  for  sup- 
port in  these  endeavors  from  China 
and  Japan,  which  should  mobilize 
in  a  diplomatic  initiative  to  support 
the  United  States.  If  Pyongyang 
tjalks  at  dialogue  with  Seoul,  this 
should  trigger  trade  pressure  on . 
the  North  by  Beijing  and  Tokyo  and 
the  delay  of  Japanese-North  Kore- 
an diplomatic  normalization. 

Leading  Koreans  put  it  succinct- 
ly: They  are  not  about  to  pay  sever- 
al billion  dollars  in  aid  if  North 
Korea  remains  a  threat  to  peace 
and  continues  its  attempts  to  isolate 
Seoul 

To  strengthen  the  standing  of  the 
U.S.  and  its  allies  under  the  agree- 
ment, the  Congress  should  consid- 
er a  Joint  Resolution  recommend- 
ing that  the  administration  take  the 
following  steps: 

Press  for  immediate  resumption 


of  long-stalled  North-South  talks, 
and  link  implementaaon  of  the  Oct. 
21  U.S.-North  Korea  agreement 
with  substantive  and  rapid  progress 
in  tension  reduction.  We  need  a  sea- 
soned negotiator  as  a  presidential 
envoy  to  communicate  directly  with 


Because  America's 
leverage  is  so  great,  a 
strong  show  of  US. 
determination  is  in 
order 


Pyongyang  regarding  this  new  pol- 
icy and  to  coordinate  with  Seoul 
and  other  concerned  nations.  And 
we  should  use  as  a  policy  frame- 
work the  reconciliation  and  denu- 
clearization agreements  that  were 
ratified  by  Seoul  and  Pyongyang  in 
1992,  but  never  implemented. 

In  concert  with  Seoul  and  other 
concerned  allies,  the  administra- 


tion should  identify  specific  timeta- 
bles for  achieving  such  tension 
reduction  measures  as: 

■  Prompt  dismantling  of  the 
North's  nuclear  reprocessing  facd- 
ity. 

■  Exchange  of  North-South  liai- 
son offices. 

■  Expansion  of  North-South 
trade  relations. 

■  Opening  of  the  border  to  free 
travel  and  communication  by  citi- 
zens of  each  side. 

>  Mutual  notification  of  major 
troop  movements  and  major  mili- 
tary exercises. 

■  a  puilback  of  troops  from  both 
sides  of  the  DMZ. 

■  Phased  reductions  of  arma- 
ments and  troops. 

■  Replacement  of  the  current 
cease-fire  with  a  peace  treaty. 

The  Congress  should  require 
that,  within  three  months  of  the 
resolution's  passage,  the  adminis- 
tration must  assess  the  progress  it 
has  made  in  implementing  fiiese 
recommendations.  If  at  that  time 
the  Congress  is  not  satisfied,  it 
should  consider  using  its  budgetary 
authority  to  curtail  or  block  alto- 
gether the  generous  benefits 
bestowed  upon  Pyongyang  by  the 
Oct.  21  agreement. 


Richard  V.  Allen,  former  nation- 
al security  advisor  to  President 
Reagan,  is  chairman  of  the  Her- 
itage Foundation's  Asian  Studies 
Center.  Daryl  M.  Plunk  is  a  senior 
feuow  at  the  Heritage  Foundation. 
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CLINTON'S  KOREA  POLICY  FALLS  SHORT: 
A  CALL  TO  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION 

(Updating  Asian  Studies  Center  Backgrounder  No.  133,  The  Clinton  Nuclear  Deal  with  Pyongyang: 
Road  Map  to  Progress  or  Dead  End  Street?,"  November  4.  1994) 

1  he  Clinton  Administration's  Korea  policy,  focused  as  it  is  on  North  Korea's  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
grams, falls  short  of  dealing  with  the  larger  quesuon  of  North-South  conflict  on  the  Korean  Peninsula.  Over 
two  months  ago,  the  Clinton  Administration  inked  an  "Agreed  Framework"  with  North  Korea  to  freeze 
Pyongyang's  tnavenclc  nuclear  program.  Despite  this  agreement.  North  Korea  downed  a  U.S.  helicopter  on 
December  17,  1994.  killing  one  U.S.  airman  and  detaining  another  on  false  charges  of  American  espionage. 
These  are  grim  reminders  that  Cold  War  tensions  conunue  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  and  that  the  37.000 
'  U.S.  soldiers  stationed  there  remain  in  harm's  way.  Nearly  two  million  troops  face  off  across  a  heavily  forti- 
fied demilitarized  zone.  Three  decades  of  on-again.  off-again  talks  between  Pyongyang  and  Seoul  have  pro- 
duced no  significant  progress  in  reducing  tensions.  Although  a  cease-fire  ending  the  Korean  War  was 
signed  in  1953,  the  rwo  sides  technically  remain  at  war.  The  Clinton  nuclear  deal  with  North  Korea  does 
not  deal  with  the  totality  of  this  threat.  Nor  does  it  address  the  underlying  tensions  between  North  and 
South  which  are  at  the  heart  of  the  conflict  on  the  Korean  Peninsula. 

Clinton's  Generous  Deal  with  North  Korea 

The  Clinton  deal  with  North  Korea  is  heavily  "front-loaded"  in  favor  of  Pyongyang  and  makes  generous 
political  and  financial  concessions  to  the  North.  While  enhancing  its  international  status  through  direct  dia- 
logue with  the  U.S..  Pyongyang  is  allowed  substantial  delays  in  fulfilling  past  promises  to  check  its  nuclear 
weapons  program.  For  example,  the  North  will  keep  intact  for  ten  years  or  more  the  nuclear  fuel  enrich- 
ment facility  that  it  piedged  not  to  possess  under  a  1992  agreement  with  the  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK),  Un- 
der the  Clinton  agreement,  therefore,  full  nuciear  transparency  in  the  North  will  not  be  realized  for  a  decade 
or  longer. 

However,  the  nuciear  issue  is  by  no  means  the  only  threat  to  vital  U.S.  interests  on  the  peninsula.  A  key 
flaw  in  the  Administration's  Korea  policy  is  its  excessive  focus  on  the  nuclear  problem.  Left  inadequately 
arlrlrrssrrl  is  the  continuing  high  state  of  tensions  between  North  and  South  Korea  and  the  immrdiatr  dan- 
ger posed  by  the  North's  massive  military  force,  which  includes  chemical  and  biological  weapons  and  long- 
range  missiles.  The  death  of  yet  another  American  soldier  at  the  hands  of  the  world's  most  volatile  commu- 
nist regime  should  remind  Americans  that,  on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  serious  threats  to  U.S.  interests  linger. 
The  Administration  should  be  pressed  to  rethink  its  short-sighted  policy  anc  vigorously  pursue  progress  in 
North-South  tension  reduction. 

The  October  21  agreement  between  the  U.S.  and  North  Korea  needs  to  be  strengthened.  In  particular,  its 
clauses  to  reduce  tensions  between  the  North  and  South,  if  handled  appropriately,  could  serve  important 
mutual  U.S.  and  ROK  interests. The  Clinton  Administration,  however,  does  not  appear  adequately  prepared 
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or  even  willing  to  apply  appropriate  pressure  on  Pyongyang  to  abide  by  these  clauses.  The  State  Depart- 
ment, for  example,  which  brokered  the  deal  with  Pyongyang,  has  not  expressed  its  intention  to  link  steps  to- 
ward reducing  tensions  with  the  benefits  offered  to  the  North  under  the  agreement. 

Congress  Should  Intervene 

To  get  U.S. -Korea  policy  on  track.  Congress  needs  to  take  a  more  active  role.  While  limited  in  its  ability 
to  make  foreign  policy,  Congress  does  have  the  mechanism  of  a  Joint  Resolution  to  express  its  will.  Thus, 
through  a  Joint  Resolution,  it  should  now  construct  precise  policy  guidelines  to  improve  the  protection  of 
America's  interests  and  those  of  its  South  Korean  ally. 

A  framework  already  exists  for  reducing  North-South  tensions:  the  Reconciliation  and  Denuclearization 
Agreements  ratified  by  Seoul  and  Pyongyang  in  1992.  The  many  ambitious  commitments  made  in  these 
pacts,  such  as  opening  the  border  to  citizen  exchanges,  have  never  been  implemented,  and  the  Clinton  Ad- 
ministration, for  all  intents  and  purposes,  has  ignored  them,  preferring  a  direct  approach  to  Pyongyang. 

Recent  statements  by  State  Department  officials  indicate  that  the  Clinton  Administration  chooses  not  to 
get  directly  or  systematically  involved  in  promoting  the  North-South  dialogue.  The  process  is  the  responsi- 
bility primarily  of  the  Koreans  themselves,  these  officials  say.  Yet,  without  appropriate  and  consistent  pres- 
sure. North  Koreans  will  continue  to  avoid  contact  with  the  South  in  hopes  of  isolating  the  ROK  and  driv- 
ing a  wedge  between  Seoul  and  Washington. 

The  time  is  right  for  Congress  to  press  the  Clinton  Administration  for  improved  North-South  relations. 
With  a  large  U.S.  troop  presence  in  the  South  and  a  resulting  defense  burden  costing  American  taxpayers 
more  than  S2  billion  per  year,  it  clearly  is  in  the  vital  national  security  interest  of  the  U.S.  to  promote  sub- 
stantive inter-Korean  political,  economic.'social.  and  military  confidence-building  measures  and  tension  re- 
duction. Such  progress  not  only  would  ease  the  threat  of  conflict,  but  also  would  begin  to  pry  the  lid  off 
North  Korea's  closed  society  and  open  the  way  for  eventual  reform  there.  It  also  would  assuage  an  increas- 
ingly nervous  South  Korean  government  and  populace  who  believe  they  have  been  sold  short  by  Washing- 
ton. 

Use  America's  Considerable  Leverage 

The  North  Koreans  likely  will  resist  such  actions  and  complain  loudly  and  bitterly.  However,  they  desper- 
ately want  the  new  agreement  to  survive  so  they  can  reap  significant  gains.  They  are  eager  for  a  massive  aid 
package— conservatively  estimated  at  more  than  S4  billion — that  will  be  funded  mainly  by  Seoul  and  To- 
kyo. Also  eagerly  anticipated  in  Pyongyang  are  diplomatic  recognition  by  the  Clinton  Administration  and 
an  end  to  the  U.S.  trade  embargo.  Finally,  Pyongyang  is  obliged  to  pursue  tension  reduction  under  Section 
EQ  of  the  October  21  agreement  with  the  U.S.,  under  which  North  Korea  agreed  that  it  will  "engage  in 
North-South  dialogue"  and  "take  steps  to  implement  the  North-South  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Denucleari- 
zation of  the  Korean  Peninsula." 

Since  the  North  reaps  great  benefits  from  its  deal  with  the  U.S..  America  has  some  leverage  over  Pyongy- 
ang. Thus,  a  strong  show  of  U.S.  determination  is  in  order.  It  was  a  lack  of  political  will  that  led  the  Ad- 
ministration to  make  too  many  concessions  to  Pyongyang  on  October  21.  Past  experience  indicates  that  the 
North  will  be  compelled  to  behave  responsibly  only  when  Washington  follows  a  steady,  strong  course. 
America  also  should  look  for  support  in  these-endeavors  from  China,  North  Korea's  largest  trading  partner, 
and  Japan,  which  eventually  is  expected  to  offer  Pyongyang  a  generous  assistance  package  after  normaliza- 
tion of  relations  with  the  South.  If  Pyongyang  balks  at  a  dialogue  with  Seoul,  this  should  trigger  trade  pres- 
sure on  the  North  by  Beijing  and  Tokyo  and  the  delay  of  Japanese-North  Korean  diplomatic  normalization. 

A  Joint  Resolution 

To  strengthen  the  standing  of  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  under  the  agreement.  Congress  should  consider  a 
Joint  Resolution  recommending  that  the  Clinton  Administration: 
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/  Press  for  immediate  resumption  of  long-stalled  North-South  talks  and  link  implementation  of 
the  October  21  U.S.-North  Korea  agreement  with  substantive  and  rapid  progress  in  reducing 
tensions.  This  position  is  consistent  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  agreement.  Section  III  of  the  pact 
calls  for  improvements  in  North-South  relations. 

•    Revive  the  Reconciliation  and  Denuclearization  Agreements  between  Seoul  and  Pyongyang. 

These  agreements  were  ratified  but  never  implemented. 

y    Appoint  a  seasoned  negotiator  as  a  presidential  envoy  to  communicate  directly  with  Pyongy- 
ang regarding  this  new  policy  and  to  coordinate  with  South  Korea  and  other  concerned  na- 
tions. 

In  concert  with  Seoul,  the  Administration  should  identify  timetables  for  reducing  North-South  tensions 
through: 

**"  Dismantling  prompdy  the  North's  nuclear  reprocessing  facility. 

«*"  Exchanging  North-South  liaison  offices. 

«*"  Expanding  North-South  trade  relations. 

xr  Opening  the  border  to  free  travel  and  communication  by  citizens  of  each  side. 

ar  Providing  for  mutual  notification  of  major  troop  movements  and  major  military  exercises. 

«*■  Pulling  back  troops  from  both  sides  of  the  demilitarized  zone. 

**"  Introducing  phased  reductions  of  armaments  and  troops. 

*^  Replacing  the  current  cease-fire  with  a  North-South  peace  treaty. 

Congress  should  require  that,  within  three  months  of  the  resolution's  passage,  the  Administration  report 
to  Congress  on  the  progress  it  has  made  in  implementing  both  the  October  21  agreement  and  these  recom- 
mendations. If  Congress  is  not  satisfied,  it  should  consider  using  its  budgetary  authority  to  curtail  or  block 
altogether  the  generous  benefits  bestowed  upon  Pyongyang  by  the  October  21  U.S.-North  Korea  agreement. 

Daryl  M.  Plunk 
v     Visting  Fellow,  Asian  Studies  Center 

Mr.  Allen.  Did  you  have  a  question  to  ask  now,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  Thurmond.  I  just  have  one  question.  Do  you  want  to 
make  a  statement  first? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  would  put  my  statement  in  the  record  and  just 
make  one  observation,  if  1  may  be  permitted  to  make  an  observa- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  North  Korea  is  the  last  surviving  Stalinist 
regime  in  the  world  at  a  time  when  other  hard  line  Communist 
powers  have  either  collapsed  or  have  been  forced  to  move  to  democ- 
racy. As  I  indicated  in  my  opening  statement  today,  my  chief  con- 
cern is  not  that  North  Korea  would  cheat  on  the  agreement  or  back 
out  at  some  future  date.  We  may  even  succeed  in  nalting  their  nu- 
clear weapons  program.  But  the  North  may  be  perfectly  willing  to 
trade  off  its  nuclear  effort  in  exchange  for  the  many  economic  and 
diplomatic  benefits  that  will  flow  from  this  agreement.  Would  you 
please  comment  in  some  detail  what  those  benefits  are  and  how 
they  might  end  up  rescuing  a  regime  that  we  would  all  prefer  to 
see  transformed  into  something  less  than  threatening? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  respond  by  saying  that 
one  of  the  major  benefits  that  North  Korea  derives  from  this  agree- 
ment is  that  it  escapes  its  obligation  to  engage  in  an  intense  dis- 
cussion, dialogue  with  the  South.  It  also  has  the  opportunity  to 
make  an  end  run  to  Washington  in  an  effort  to  establish  a  dialogue 
channel  solely  between  Washington  and  Pyongyang,  its  capital. 

In  fact,  however,  for  North  Korea  is  obligedto  enter  into  serious 
discussions  and  dialogue  with  South  Korea,  and  it  is  in  violation 
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of  all  of  its  prior  commitments  to  do  just  that.  Extreme  North  Ko- 
rean vilification  of  the  South  continues. 

We  must  not  forget  also  that  the  North  Koreans  vilify  the  United 
States  on  a  constant  basis.  If  there  is  any  good  result  to  come  of 
this  deal,  which  is  not  the  best  deal  that  we  could  have  negotiated 
but  one  that  I  do  not  think  deserves  to  be  repudiated  at  this  stage 
of  the  game,  it  is  that  we  will  force  the  North  Koreans  to  exercise 
their  obligation  to  create  that  path  of  peace  between  Pyongyang  in 
the  North  and  Seoul  in  the  South. 

Chairman  Thurmond.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Cohen.  Would  you  like  to  make  a  statement? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  I  will  just  submit  my  statement  for  the  record 
as  I  mentioned  earlier,  Mr.  Chairman. 

This  point  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  crucial.  I  can  speak  from  the 
perspective  of  one  who  visits  Seoul  frequently,  and  I  can  tell  you 
that  people  in  South  Korea  welcome  the  reduction  in  tension. 

What  has  astonished  me  in  this  debate,  as  it  has  gone  on  now 
for  the  last  year,  is  that  those  who  talk  about  a  military  option  fail 
to  consider  the  unique  strategic  circumstances  of  the  city  of  Seoul. 
This  capital  lies  within  North  Korean  conventional  artillery  range, 
and  any  surgical  strike  against  the  North  Korean  nuclear  plants 
would  immediately  bring  down  a  reign  of  destruction  and  terror  in 
the  city  of  Seoul. 

If  the  city  of  Seoul  were  located  down,  say,  where  Pusan  is  lo- 
cated, some  several  hundred  kilometers  to  the  south,  then  a  mili- 
tary option  might  make  sense.  But  we  are  at  a  huge  strategic  dis- 
advantage, and  that  talk  of  a  military  option  struck  me  as  being 
irresponsible,  as  I  have  also  considered  the  notion  of  repudiating 
this  agreement  to  be  irresponsible. 

A  former  Secretary  of  State  testified  in  the  other  body  very  re- 
cently that  he  condemned  the  agreement,  and  I  think  that  is  not 
the  correct  approach  at  this  time. 

Senator  Cohen.  Professor  Milhollin,  you  outlined  the  deficiencies 
of  the  agreement,  and  I  think  you  would  not  find  a  lack  of  support- 
ers up  here  who  would  identify  with  the  deficiencies. 

But  the  question  becomes  where  do  we  go  from  here?  Do  you  dis- 
agree with  Mr.  Allen  in  terms  of  the  inability  or  the  lack  of  desir- 
ability to  repudiate  the  agreement  as  it  is  currently  drafted,  given 
its  patent  deficiencies  as  you  see  them? 

Professor  Milhollin.  Well,  I  do  not  think  the  United  States 
should  repudiate  the  agreement  at  this  time.  I  think  what  is  going 
to  happen  is  that  there  are  going  to  be  events  that  will  transpire 
over  the  next  year  or  two  which  will  cause  this  picture  to  change. 
And  I  think  that  the  responses  of  Congress  and  arms  control  ex- 
perts and  other  people  are  going  to  depend  on  those  events. 

I  think  it  is  possible  that  North  Korea  will  send  a  ship  full  of 
missiles  somewhere  over  the  next  year,  and  if  they  do  then  that  is 
going  to 

Senator  COHEN.  It  is  not  only  possible,  they  are  doing  it. 

Professor  Milhollin.  That  is  true,  they  are  doing  it.  They  have 
contracts.  And  when  one  of  those  ships  takes  off  and  we  find  out 
it  is  going  somewhere  I  think  everybody  is  going  to  have  to  sort  of 
swallow  hard  and  decide  what  his  position  is. 
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Senator  Cohen.  But  we  know  North  Koreans  are  preparing,  if 
they  have  not  done  so  already,  to  ship  Scuds  to  Iran. 

Professor  Milhollin.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Cohen.  We  have  Moscow  providing  light  water  reactor 
technology  to  Iran.  We  know  that  Iran  has  a  plan  underway  to 
build  an  indigenous  capability  of  having  a  nuclear  capability,  and 
we  now  know  that  North  Korea  is  shipping  Scuds  to  Iran.  So,  it 
is  not  that  they  may,  they  are. 

Professor  Milhollin.  I  think  one  thing  we  could  do  to  make 
things  a  little  better  is  to  try  to  accelerate  the  performance  of  the 
North  Koreans.  Frankly,  I  would  like  to  see  the  spent  fuel  out  of 
that  country  as  soon  as  possible.  I  think  that  is  a  reasonable  thing 
to  ask. 

As  I  said  before,  unless  you  are  going  to  make  bombs  out  of  it 
it  is  only  nuclear  waste,  and  the  sooner  the  North  Koreans  get  rid 
of  it  the  happier  they  should  be. 

Since  I  do  not  see  any  point  in  stringing  that  out,  if  for  technical 
reasons  we  can  get  them  to  agree  to  snip  it  out  earlier,  I  think  we 
should  try  real  hard. 

Senator  Cohen.  Mr.  Spector,  I  would  like  to  come  to  you  because 
you  are  basically  reiterating  what  Secretary  Perry  stated,  namely 
if  somewhere  down  the  line  between  now  and  5  years,  or  6  or  7 
years  from  now  they  breach  the  agreement,  we  are  no  worse  off 
than  we  were  in  June  of  last  year. 

I  have  a  little  bit  of  a  problem  with  that.  Basically  as  I  see  it, 
and  I  think  there  would  not  be  much  disagreement  between  Profes- 
sor Milhollin  and  Mr.  Allen,  is  that  the  North  has  already  gained 
something  without  having  done  anything. 

They  have  gained,  number  one,  a  better  relationship,  a  direct 
dialogue  with  the  United  States  thereby  achieving  a  goal  that  they 
had  long  since  sought.  I  think  that  they  have  diminished  South  Ko- 
rea's ability  to  negotiate  with  them  in  the  future. 

I  think  we  have  also,  in  a  question  which  I  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  pose  to  General  Luck  but  which  I  will  submit  to  him  for  the 
record,  is  that  while  we  have  stated  that  we  have  been  beefing  up 
our  conventional  capabilities  in  the  South,  I  would  like  to  know 
what  the  South  Koreans  have  done  on  a  corresponding  level  to 
match  the  increase  in  the  artillery  capability  that  the  North  Kore- 
ans have  been  developing,  and  which  will  place  an  even  greater 
amount  of  the  population  within  range  of  this  new  artillery  capabil- 
ity. 

I  suspect  that  what  is  taking  place  in  the  South  is  that  there  has 
been,  at  least  if  not  overtly,  at  least  beneath  the  surface  some  no- 
tion of,  well,  it  is  the  United  States  taking  the  lead  on  this.  We  can 
do  less  and  will  do  less  in  the  future.  And  3  to  5  years  down  the 
line,  if  there  is  a  breach,  we  really  cannot  go  back  to  where  we 
were  in  June  1994.  That  is  a  bygone  period  of  time. 

We  were  building  up  and  trying  to  seek  sanctions,  persuading 
the  Chinese  to  help  out.  We  were  building  up  to  try  to  put  pressure 
on  the  Japanese  to  cut  back  the  currency  that  they  currently  are 
sending  over  to  the  North  Koreans. 

We  may  not  have  been  successful,  but  that  whole  momentum  of 
putting  extraordinary  pressure  upon  the  North  Koreans  from  an 
international  point  of  view  has  been  dissipated.  And,  frankly,  3  to 
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5  years  from  now  I  do  not  see  any  way  we  can  then  regenerate  the 
kind  of  pressure  that  was  building. 

In  the  meantime,  I  think  the  North  Korean  economy  will  improve 
as  a  result  of  the  trade  barriers  coming  down,  diplomatic  relations 
being  established,  all  countries  rushing  to  take  part  in  the  mod- 
ernization of  this  backward-looking,  dictatorial  country,  and  they 
will  have  benefited  economically. 

Another  point  that  it  seems  to  me  will  take  place  is  that  in  South 
Korea,  as  Mr.  Allen  has  pointed  out,  with  such  a  large  part  of  the 
population  being  concentrated  in  the  Seoul  area,  I  think  there  will 
be  a  continuation  of  the  population  growth  in  the  Seoul  area. 

That  will,  on  the  one  hand,  increase  their  vulnerability  to  a  po- 
tential conventional  strike  as  opposed  to  a  nuclear  strike,  as  well 
as  be  matched  against  North  Korea's  increase  economic  ability  and 
their  modernization  program  on  a  conventional  basis. 

So,  I  do  not  see  it  down  the  line,  3  to  5  years  from  now,  that  if 
we  say  there  is  a  breach  we  can  go  back  and  we  are  no  worse  off. 
I  think  we  will  be  worse  off,  and  I  am  not  sure  what  the  alternative 
is  right  now. 

But  perhaps  you  can  respond  to  that,  Mr.  Spector. 

Mr.  Spector.  First  of  all  I  think  the  basic  point  you  make  that 
it  is  going  to  be  hard  to  turn  back  the  clock  precisely  to  where  we 
were  in  June  1994,  is  correct.  That  is  a  problem  we  will  confront. 
But  many  of  the  elements  that  you  have  highlighted  that  will  make 
it  difficult  to  turn  back  the  clock  are  also  elements  that  may  make 
it  less  likely  we  will  need  to  do  so. 

Every  element  of  economic  integration  between  North  Korea  and 
the  outside  world  is  a  step  toward  more  moderation.  It  is  a  step 
toward 

Senator  Cohen.  Excuse  me.  We  had  the  Germans  help  build  and 
construct  chemical  weapons  plants  in  Libya.  We  had  the  Japanese 
who  made  their  contribution  to  the  bottling  plants  that  would  hold 
the  chemical  weapons. 

Mr.  Spector.  Maybe  I  should  not  say  every  example,  but  assum- 
ing that  what  we  are  seeing  is  more  appropriate  involvement  in  the 
infrastructure,  ports,  roads,  electrical  grids,  etc.,  it  seems  to  me  you 
are  going  to  have  more  and  more  North  Koreans  interacting  with 
more  and  more  outsiders,  more  and  more  North  Koreans  having  a 
stake  in  and  ties  to  the  outside  world.  We  will  be  seeing  an  econ- 
omy increasingly  dependent  on  elements  from  the  outside  world 
some  of  which,  at  least,  we  can  turn  off  almost  instantaneously  like 
the  oil.  And  this  is  going  to  cut  two  ways. 

But  I  think  your  basic  point  that  you  cannot  immediately  go  back 
to  June  1994  is  right.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  this  automati- 
cally places  us  at  greater  risk.  There  may  be  trade-offs  here  that 
go  both  ways. 

The  second  thing  is  we  will  have  at  least  enjoyed  that  period  of 
restraint  in  the  nuclear  program.  You  know,  you  suggested  that 
they  got  something  for  nothing.  But  if  you  go  back  to  June  1994 
we  were  really  on  the  brink.  They  had  trie  spent  fuel  sitting  there. 
They  had  the  reprocessing  plant  ready  to  go. 

Senator  Cohen.  It  is  still  sitting  there. 

Mr.  Spector.  It  is,  but  it  is  under  different  circumstances  now. 
The  spent  fuel  at  that  point  was  deteriorating  and  there  was  the 
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need  to  reprocess  it,  which  created  a  momentum  toward  a  certain 
direction. 

Now  we  have  put  a  brake  on  that,  and  we  have  gotten  this  thing 
stabilized.  The  spent  fuel  is  going  to  be  managed  so  that  it  will  not 
have  to  be  reprocessed.  I  think  we  have  shifted  the  whole  orienta- 
tion of  the  program  in  return  for  a  very  small  investment  of  $5  mil- 
lion so  far. 

So,  I  think  we  have  seen  a  major  benefit,  particularly  because  we 
were,  as  I  said,  quite  on  the  verge  of  an  enormously  serious  mo- 
ment when  they  would  have  had  four  or  five  bombs'  worth  of  pluto- 
nium  in  hand.  I  think  that  period  has  past,  and  I  think  the  invest- 
ment we  have  made  diplomatically  and  economically  has  had  re- 
wards already,  and  I  hope  will  have  more  as  time  goes  on. 

Senator  Cohen.  My  time  has  expired.  Senator  Nunn. 

Senator  Nunn.  I  just  would  join  in  on  that  latter  point.  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  each  of  our  witnesses  has  pointed  out  flaws  in  the 
agreement.  I  read  all  of  your  statements,  by  the  way,  and  I  found 
them  all  very  helpful.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the 
agreement  is  flawed.  You  can  debate  a  long  time  about  whether  we 
could  have  gotten  a  better  agreement.  I  wish  we  had.  I  am  not  ab- 
solutely sure  we  could  have  but  it  may  have  been  possible  had  we 
held  out  longer. 

But  I  think  in  reference  to  whether  we  are  going  to  be  better  off 
or  worse  off  5  years  from  now  if  they  breach  the  agreement,  I  am 
not  sure  of  the  answer  to  that  either  because  I  am  not  sure  how 
it  is  going  to  evolve. 

But  I  would  think  reference  point  wise,  we  were  not  in  great 
shape  in  June  1994.  The  economic  sanctions — China  was  not  going 
to  participate.  They  made  that  very  clear.  They  might  not  have  ve- 
toed, but  they  would  not  have  participated. 

The  Japanese  were  going  to  cut  off  some  currency,  perhaps,  but 
they  made  it  clear  that  they  could  not  do  very  much  under  their 
law  and  constitution.  Besides  that,  they  did  not  want  to  stir  up  the 
Japanese-Korean  problem  within  their  own  country. 

The  third  problem  was  that  if  the  sanctions  had  worked,  if  China 
and  Japan  had  gone  along  and  vigorously  enforced  it,  the  South 
Koreans  do  not  want  the  North  Korean  economy  to  collapse.  That 
is  what  I  think  a  lot  of  people  do  not  realize. 

So,  the  very  thing  we  were  doing  in  squeezing  them  economi- 
cally, if  it  had  worked  the  South  Koreans  did  not  want,  after  wit- 
nessing the  debacle  as  they  view  it  between  West  and  East  Ger- 
many on  an  economic  basis,  the  North  Korean  collapse  economi- 
cally, total  collapse  which  the  sanctions  would  be  moving  toward. 
A  very  tottering  regime.  It  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  handle 
economically  even  if  it  did  not  lead  to  any  kind  of  military  conflicts. 

So,  we  were  not  in  great  shape  in  June  1994.  I  do  not  know  what 
kind  of  shape  we  are  going  to  be  in  in  5  years,  and  that  is  the  back- 
ground of  this  very  difficult  agreement. 

The  South  Koreans,  and  I  think  Dick  Allen  points  this  out  very 
well  in  his  statement,  do  not  want  a  war.  I  thought  your  points 
about  the  preemptive  strike  and  the  location  of  Seoul  strategically, 
pointing  out  where  we  are  strategically,  was  a  very,  very  good 
point.  A  lot  of  people  forget  that. 
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The  South  Koreans  do  not  want  a  war.  That  is  understandable. 
They  also  would  much  rather  have  the  North  Koreans  evolve  into 
something  different  than  they  are  now  than  have  a  total  economic 
collapse.  I  think  that  view  has  changed  over  the  last  5  or  6  years. 

I  iust  invite  your  comment  on  those  general  observations,  par- 
ticularly Dick  Allen. 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  I  can  be  brief  but  there  is  one  aspect  I  would 
like  to  treat.  Senator  Murkowski  laid  down  the  marker  about  the 
necessity  to  have  the  Japanese  and  the  South  Koreans  fund  the  re- 
actors. 

I  would  be  willing  to  make  a  flat-out  prediction  that  if  there  is 
no  progress  in  the  North-South  dialogue,  and  the  vilification  of  the 
government  of  President  Kim  Young-Sam  continues,  the  South  Ko- 
reans are  not  going  to  pay  for  any  reactors. 

I  wonder  where  we  are  in  that  circumstance.  It  is  a  very  interest- 
ing hypothetical  possibility,  but  one  that  I  think  is  a  real  threat  be- 
cause they  say  as  much.  They  will  not  say  it  to  perhaps  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  but  you  can  hear  it  in  responsible  circles  otherwise. 

There  are  other  circumstances  that  may  be  well  beyond  our  con- 
trol. We  seem  to  extrapolate  the  present  trends. 

We  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the  transition  after 
Deng  dies  and  leaves  the  scene  in  China.  And  a  recent  study  done 
by  Ron  Morse  for  the  Department  of  Defense  points  out  that  at 
least  50  percent  of  his  team  B  experts  predict  collapse  of  China  and 
disintegration,  and  who  knows  where  that  may  lead  regionally? 

There  are  many,  many  imponderables  here,  so  the  notion  that  we 
can  somehow  rely  on  the  emergence  of  a  brand  of  moderates  in 
Pyongyang  is  really  rather  optimistic. 

We  have  dealt  with  this  theory  of  seeking  relations  with  mod- 
erates before.  I  think  somebody  got  on  an  airplane  and  took  a  cake 
and  a  key  and  a  bible  and  went  to  Iran  to  try  to  talk  to  those  mod- 
erates, and  they  are  still  in  power. 

Senator  Cohen.  How  do  you  spell  Zhirinovsky  in  Korean? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Allen.  Indeed.  But  these  are  considerations  that  ought  to  be 
affected  in  policy  framework. 

My  final  narrow  point  is  that  the  administration  has  allowed  its 
entire  Korean  policy  to  be  driven  by  this  nuclear  consideration,  and 
we  do  not  have  a  broad,  overarching,  strategic  policy  framework  for 
future  policy  toward  not  only  Korea  but  toward  all  of  Northeast 
Asia,  and  perhaps  all  of  Asia. 

Senator  Nunn.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  point,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  to  emphasize  mucn  stronger  than  we  have  so 
far  the  North-South  dialogue.  We  have  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
to  North  Korea  that  they  are  not  going  to  get  away  with  a  U.S.- 
North  Korea  bilateral  extension  of  everything  that  has  happened  in 
the  last  year. 

They  are  going  to  have  to  deal  with  the  South,  and  they  are 
going  to  have  to  deal  with  it  in  a  forthright  way,  and  they  are 
going  to  have  to  stand  behind  their  agreements.  Otherwise  this 
agreement  is  going  to  collapse  at  some  point.  I  think  it  is  inevi- 
table. 

Senator  Cohen.  Professor  Milhollin,  did  you  have  a  comment  on 
either  Mr.  Allen's  or  Mr.  Spector's  points? 
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Professor  Milhollin.  I  think  it  is  always  difficult  to  know  when 
to  use  either  carrots  or  sticks.  I  remember  testifying  before  a  Sen- 
ate committee  in  June  1990  in  which  it  was  being  argued  that  we 
ought  to  try  to  engage  Saddam  constructively  and  bring  him  into 
the  mainstream  of  nations.  And  that  justified  all  sorts  of  trade  and 
other  things  that  now  obviously  we  can  see  were  mistakes. 

I  was  arguing  at  the  time  that  I  thought  we  were  taking  a  risk, 
really,  by  not  trying  to  convince  our  trading  partners  to  cut  down 
on  the  technology  flow. 

Here,  I  must  say  my  friend  Sandy  is  making  arguments  that  re- 
mind me  of  the  arguments  that  the  Iraqis  and  the  French  were 
making  over  the  reactor  that  the  Israelis  eventually  bombed. 

The  French  were  saying,  well,  we  will  always  have  our  people 
there,  and  it  has  to  be  fueled  from  outside,  and  so  fo-th.  But  what 
happened  was  that  the  Iraqis  simply  kicked  everybody  out  after  the 
reactor  got  to  the  point  where  it  was  about  to  go  up. 

So,  again,  I  am  not  saying  that  I  have  all  the  answers,  but  I  am 
just  saying  that  this  is  a  very  difficult  case,  and  it  is  hard  to  know 
whether  to  use  a  carrot  or  a  stick  at  a  particular  time. 

The  last  point  I  would  like  to  make  is,  I  think,  that  the  South 
Koreans,  if  forced  to  chose,  would  chose  proliferation  over  war.  I 
have  posed  the  question  and  got  the  answer  that  basically  if  it  is 
a  question  of  proliferation  or  war,  we  will  take  proliferation. 

The  difficulty  with  that  is  to  combat  proliferation  then  the  South 
Koreans  would  be  under  a  lot  of  pressure  to  proliferate  too.  I  real- 
ize this  argument  is  an  old  one,  but  nevertheless  it  is  there — I 
should  say  it  was  there  at  the  time.  So  one  of  the  costs  of  ignoring 
proliferation  in  North  Korea  was  the  risk  that  the  bomb  would 
spread  to  other  countries. 

So,  I  guess  I  will  end  there.  Those  are  the  comments  I  wanted 
to  make. 

Senator  Cohen.  Mr.  Allen,  do  you  agree  that  the  pressure  will 
be  on  South  Korea  to  go  with  nuclear  weapons  as  well? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  there  might  be  pressure,  but  I  think  that  it 
would  be  very,  very  difficult  for  South  Korea  to  take  the  nuclear 
option  now.  Japan  will  take  it  before  South  Korea  will  in  my  view, 
just  because  of  the  vulnerabilities  and  weaknesses  of  Korea.  But  I 
do  not  see  that  in  the  cards  for  some  time  to  come. 

Senator  Nunn.  Could  I  ask  one  final  question?  I  think  all  of  you 
have  answered  it,  but  just  for  the  record,  all  of  you  I  believe  to  one 
degree  or  another,  some  obviously  more  than  others,  that  this  is  a 
flawed  agreement.  But  all  of  you  also  said,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
you  do  not  think  that  the  United  States  should  repudiate  the 
agreement  at  this  point.  Is  that  correct,  Mr.  Spector? 

Mr.  Spector.  Yes. 

Senator  Nunn.  Mr.  Milhollin? 

Professor  Milhollin.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Nunn.  Mr.  Allen? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes. 

Senator  Cohen.  So  it  is  not  a  clean  deal,  it  is  an  unclean  deal, 
but  one  we  have  to  live  with  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  Allen.  That  appears  to  be  the  case. 
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Senator  Cohen.  I  thank  all  of  you  for  testifying.  You  have  been 
most  helpful  as  we  continue  the  discussion  and  debate  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  coming.  The  meeting  will  stand  ad- 
journed. 

[Questions  for  the  record  with  answers  supplied  follow:] 

Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  John  McCain 

Senator  McCain.  Secretary  Perry,  you  are  reported  to  have  told  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  Tuesday  that  you  considered  the  option  of  undertaking  military 
strikes  against  North  Korea's  nuclear  facilities,  and  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
"know[s]  now  to  do  it."  You  chose,  however,  not  to  recommend  that  course  of  action 
to  the  President. 

Would  such  strikes  have  been  effective  in  destroying  known  North  Korean  nuclear 
facilities? 

Why  did  you  elect  not  to  strike  North  Korea? 

Secretary  Perry.  As  noted  in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, military  strikes  were  one  of  several  options  considered  as  a  means  to  ad- 
dress the  threat  posed  by  North  Korea's  nuclear  program.  In  any  situation  involving 
a  threat  to  U.S.  national  security  interests,  it  is  only  prudent  for  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  review  and  consider  all  of  the  diplomatic  and  military  options  available 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  administration  has  stated  from  the  onset  of  the  crisis  with  North  Korea  that 
it  preferred  a  diplomatic  solution  to  the  problem.  We  believe  that  the  Agreed  Frame- 
work, if  implemented,  provides  the  international  community  with  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  posed  by  the  DPRK's  nuclear  program.  The  United  States  stands 
Erepared,  however,  to  return  to  the  path  we  were  on  last  June  if,  for  any  reason, 
forth  Korea  fails  to  implement  the  agreement.  The  Department  of  Defense  would 
be  happy  to  comment  further  on  the  question  but  in  a  closed/classified  response. 

OPTION  OF  MILITARY  STRIKES  ON  NUCLEAR  FACILITIES 

Senator  McCain.  General  Luck,  if  the  President  had  chosen  the  military  option, 
how  would  Americans  and  South  Koreans  in  Seoul  been  affected? 

General  LUCK.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  McCain.  General  Luck,  what  military  preparations  would  have  been  nec- 
essary to  protect  South  Korea,  and  American  forces  there,  against  any  possible  mili- 
tary reaction  from  North  Korea?  Were  any  of  these  preparations  undertaken? 

General  Luck.  Combined  Forces  Command  (CFC)  force  enhancement  efforts  fell 
into  three  categories  of  prudent  defensive  measures,  each  designed  to  further  im- 
prove our  military  readiness  and  capabilities.  First,  previously  planned  service  force 
structure  modernizations  were  accelerated.  Reconnaissance  and  attack  aircraft 
(APACHE,  OH-58D  and  A-10);  armored  personnel  carriers;  navigational  equip- 
ment; an  automated  Air  Tasking  Order  system;  secure  communications;  and  an  air 
defense  unit  (Patriot)  were  sent  to  supplement  the  permanently  assigned  force 
structure.  Second,  temporary  enhancements  were  deployed  to  Korea.  Augmentation 
teams  were  moved  in  to  aid  execution  and  logistics  planning  for  an  early  reinforce- 
ment of  U.S.  troops,  weapons,  and  munitions  to  the  Peninsula.  Liaison  teams  from 
reinforcing  units  were  deployed  for  area  familiarization  and  detailed  deployment 
planning  actions.  To  increase  CFC's  ability  to  monitor  North  Korean  military  activi- 
ties ana  provide  additional  attack  warning,  national  intelligence  collection,  analysis, 
and  dissemination  systems  were  deployed.  The  U.S.  naval  presence  was  similarly 
increased  in  the  region,  to  include  the  swift  deployment  of  carrier  and  mine-counter- 
measure  assets.  Third,  a  wide  range  of  additional  force  enhancement  options,  from 
relatively  small  force  deployments  to  a  large  show  of  military  resolve,  were  planned 
in  detail  and  readied  for  implementation  as  a  further  deterrent  to  possible  North 
Korean  aggression. 

Senator  McCain.  General  Luck,  were  the  troops  ready? 

General  Luck.  Yes,  the  troops  were  ready. 

Senator  McCain.  Are  they  ready  today? 

General  LUCK.  Our  troops  were  ready  then  and  they  remain  ready  today.  How- 
ever, war  on  the  Korean  peninsula,  although  a  war  we  would  eventually  win,  would 
be  very  traumatic  with  numerous  casualties  (both  ROK  and  United  States,  civilian 
and  military),  one  with  a  staggering  economic  price  tag  and  one  that  would  visit 
overwhelming  hardships  on  both  the  North  Korean  and  Republic  of  Korea  people. 

Senator  McCain.  General  Luck,  do  you  have  a  dependent  evacuation  plan? 
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General  Luck.  Yes,  it's  COMUSKOREA  OPLAN  5060-90  (Noncombatant  Evacu- 
ation Operations).  This  plan  provides  for  the  U.S.  Forces  military  support  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  American  Embassy  Seoul  to  protect  and  evacuate  U.S.  non- 
combatants  and  designated  Third  Country  Nationals  located  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea  if  directed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

STATUS  OF  EXISTING  NORTH  KOREAN  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

Senator  McCain.  Secretary  Perry,  throughout  the  negotiations  with  North  Korea, 
the  administration  indicated  that  North  Korea  would  not  be  allowed  to  possess  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  President  made  a  very  firm  statement  in  December  1993  that 
North  Korea  would  not  be  allowed  to  have  a  nuclear  weapon.  You  told  me  last  sum- 
mer that  "I  don't  accept  any  nuclear  weapons  in  North  Korea."  Yet,  this  agreement 
does  not  require  North  Korea  to  address  these  questions  until  as  much  as  5  years 
from  now. 

When,  in  the  negotiations,  and  why  did  the  United  States  set  aside  their  priority 
insistence  on  full  disclosure  regarding  the  1989  diversion  of  plutonium,  including 
waste  and  suspect  site  inspections? 

Secretary  PERRY.  In  negotiating  the  Agreed  Framework,  we  never  retreated  from 
our  guiding  principle.  North  Korea  will  have  to  take  whatever  steps  are  deemed  nec- 
essary by  the  IAEA,  including  special  inspections,  to  resolve  the  Agency's  concerns 
about  their  past  nuclear  activities.  We  did  not  compromise  on  the  fundamental 
question  of  special  inspections.  We  told  the  North  Koreans  there  would  be  no  deal 
without  their  agreement  to  accept  special  inspections  and  that  is  what  we  ended  up 
with. 

We  did  show  some  flexibility  on  timing  of  those  inspections  because  it  was  a  far 
less  pressing  issue  to  us,  given  the  magnitude  of  our  other  concerns  about  the 
DPRK's  nuclear  program.  If  those  inspections  do  not  take  place  for  5  years,  we  will 
not  be  worse  off  in  any  significant  way.  The  information  will  still  be  there  for  the 
IAEA  to  find. 

I  would  urge  you  to  keep  the  question  of  special  inspection  in  perspective.  Our 
interests  are  much  more  directly  threatened  by  the  DPRK  nuclear  facilities:  the  5 
MW  reactor,  the  spent  fuel  in  the  pond,  the  reprocessing  facility,  and  the  two  reac- 
tors that  were  under  construction. 

These  were  the  issues  that  were  of  greatest  concern  to  us  because  these  facilities 
were  capable  of  producing  large  amounts  of  plutonium  over  the  next  several  years. 
We  went  after  them  hard  and  placed  highest  priority  on  securing  DPRK  agreement 
to  freeze  and  then  dismantle  them. 

U.S  COSTS  TO  IMPLEMENT  THE  FRAMEWORK  AGREEMENT 

Senator  McCain.  Secretary  Perry,  when  Congress  was  first  briefed  on  the  Frame- 
work Agreement,  we  were  told  that  the  only  financial  commitment  of  the  United 
States  would  be  the  first  shipment  of  approximately  $5  million  in  oil  to  North 
Korea. 

Now,  after  listening  to  your  recent  statements,  it  sounds  like  we  are  talking  about 
a  U.S.  cost  in  the  $200-$300  million  range  over  the  next  10  years. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  now  is:  what  are  the  total  costs  of  this  deal?  I  have 
heard  at  least  $4  billion  for  reactors,  hundreds  of  millions  for  oil,  and  other  ines- 
timable costs. 

Secretary  PERRY.  It  would  be  premature  and  possibly  misleading  to  estimate  total 
costs  of  the  deal  at  this  juncture  since  the  organization  that  will  oversee  this  project 
has  not  yet  been  formed,  but  the  major  expenditure  will  be  represented  by  the  light 
water  reactors,  which  will  cost  in  the  vicinity  of  $4  billion.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  lion's  share  of  the  LWRs'  cost  will  be  assumed  by  South  Korea  and  Japan. 
South  Korea  has  indicated  that  it  will  play  a  central  role  in  financing  the  project 
and  Japan  has  committed  itself  to  providing  a  significant  financial  contribution  for 
the  LWRs.  Exact  dollar  figures  of  these  contributions  are  still  being  worked  out.  The 
United  States  is  also  canvassing  other  countries  that  might  be  willing  to  make  a 
contribution  to  the  LWR  project. 

Another  major  expense  associated  with  this  project  is  the  cost  of  alternative  en- 
ergy, which  will  be  provided  in  the  form  of  heavy  fuel  oil.  The  total  annual  cost  will 
be  approximately  $50  million  for  500,000  metric  tons  of  fuel  annually  until  the  LWR 
project  is  completed.  The  United  States  and  other  states,  as  part  of  the  international 
consortium  known  as  KEDO,  will  pay  for  this  oil.  But  the  U.S.  contribution  to  this 
effort  will  be  subsumed  by  the  $20-$30  million  appropriation  that  the  administra- 
tion expects  to  make  annually  in  support  of  the  project. 
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Senator  McCain.  In  light  of  the  President's  October  20,  1994,  letter  to  Kim  Jong- 
II  promising  U.S.  assistance  to  North  Korea,  what  are  the  actual  requirements,  both 
financial  and  otherwise,  that  the  United  States  is  now  signed  up  for? 

Secretary  PERRY.  The  United  States  has  assumed  no  ironclad  legal  obligation  to 
provide  anything  to  North  Korea.  The  substance  of  President  Clinton's  letter  con- 
stitutes a  political  gesture  and  a  measure  of  our  good  faith  commitment  to  see  that 
the  terms  of  the  deal  are  carried  out.  But  that  commitment  is  valid  only  so  long 
as  the  North  Koreans  fulfill  the  terms  of  their  obligations  under  the  agreement. 
Should  the  provision  of  LWRs  be  called  into  question  through  no  fault  of  the  North 
Koreans,  President  Clinton  haspledged  to  use  the  full  powers  of  his  office  to  see 
that  the  project  goes  forward.  That  would  not  necessarily  entail  direct  expense  to 
the  United  States,  but  if  it  did,  any  such  expenditures  would  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress. 

Senator  McCain.  Secretary  Perry,  what  financial  commitments  have  Japan,  ROK, 
and  other  nations  been  asked  to  make  in  support  of  the  Korean  Energy  Develop- 
ment Organization  or  this  agreement?  Have  any  refused  to  contribute?  How  much 
have  any  of  these  nations  committed  to  KEDO  or  otherwise  in  support  of  the  deal? 

Secretary  PERRY.  Both  South  Korea  and  Japan  have  made  political  commitments 
at  the  highest  levels  to  pay  virtually  the  entire  cost  of  the  light  water  reactors. 
South  Korea  has  indicated  that  it  will  play  a  central  role  in  financing  the  project 
and  Japan  has  committed  itself  to  providing  a  significant  financial  contribution  for 
the  effort.  Exact  dollar  figures  of  these  contributions  are  still  being  worked  out. 

The  United  States  is  also  canvassing  other  countries  that  might  be  willing  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  LWR  project.  The  United  States  has  approached  coun- 
tries in  Asia,  Europe,  and  the  Middle  East  to  sound  out  their  willingness  to  contrib- 
ute to  this  project.  A  number  have  expressed  an  interest  in  contributing  but  are 
waiting  for  greater  detail  on  the  structure  and  operation  of  the  international  consor- 
tium before  they  specify  a  dollar  amount  of  support. 

TEAM  SPIRIT  PLANS 

Senator  McCain.  I  recently  read  in  the  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  that  General 
Shalikashvili  is  considering  postponing  or  canceling  Operation  Team  Spirit  once 
again,  reportedly  as  a  "gesture'  to  North  Korea.  Is  this  true?  Have  you  rec- 
ommended this  action? 

General  Luck.  Yes.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  McCain.  What  is  the  impact  on  U.S7ROK  joint  readiness  if  the  exercise 
is  once  again  canceled,  as  it  was  last  year? 

General  LUCK.  In  September  1994,  Combined  Forces  Command  (CFC)  conducted 
a  review  of  the  Theater's  Exercise  Program  based  on  the  political  volatility  of  the 
Team  Spirit  exercise.  As  a  result  of  this  joint  U.S.  and  ROK  review,  CFC  moved 
critical  readiness  training  requirements  unique  to  Team  Spirit  into  other  CFC  exer- 
cises. The  revised  Team  Spirit  has  been  downsized  in  both  size  and  scope  and  is 
planned  as  an  annual  exercise.  Because  of  the  restructured  CFC  Exercise  Program, 
the  execution  or  cancellation  of  Team  Spirit,  in  any  given  year,  does  not  impact 
CFC's  readiness. 

Senator  McCain.  Secretary  Perry,  the  Framework  Agreement  does  not  require 
North  Korea  to  comply  with  its  freely  undertaken  obligations  under  the  Nuclear 
Non-proliferation  Treaty  until  substantial  benefits  have  been  provided  to  them. 
Thus,  in  North  Korea,  nuclear  proliferation  took  place,  but  is  being  rewarded.  Do 
you  view  this,  as  I  do,  as  a  dangerous  precedent  for  potential  violations  of  the  NPT 
in  the  future?  More  importantly,  what  is  the  potential  impact  on  the  credibility  of 
the  United  States  in  the  foreign  policy  arena? 

Secretary  Perry.  The  administration  does  not  believe  that  the  signing  of  the 
Agreed  Framework  establishes  a  bad  precedent  or  rewards  bad  behavior.  The  cir- 
cumstances and  dynamics  of  each  region  and  country  in  which  proliferation  occurs 
are  usually  unique  and  do  not  lend  themselves  to  comparisons.  The  only  precedent 
that  should  be  drawn  is  one  of  continued  U.S.  resolve  in  preserving  and  upholding 
a  robust  nonproliferation  regime.  Under  the  Agreed  Framework,  the  DPRK  has 
agreed  to  abandon  its  existing  indigenous  nuclear  structure,  including  no  reprocess- 
ing, in  exchange  for  more  proliferation  resistant  reactors.  This  transition  entails  a 
commitment  by  the  DPRK  to  go  well  beyond  what  is  required  by  the  NFT.  Under 
the  NPT,  the  DPRK  would  be  able  to  operate  its  current  facilities  and  conduct  re- 
processing of  spent  nuclear  fuel,  albeit  under  safeguards.  No  other  country  has  as- 
sumed such  an  onerous  set  of  restrictions  on  its  nuclear  activities. 

If  any  country  doubts  the  United  States  commitment  to  the  NPT  regime,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  we  were  prepared  to  move  to  sanctions  in  June  1994  when  it 
appeared  that  the  DPRK  was  unwilling  to  take  measures  to  halt  its  nuclear  weap- 
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ons  program.  We  would  be  willing  to  pursue  firm  measures  with  other  countries  if 
they  disregard  their  NPT  obligations. 

It  is  significant  that  the  IAEA,  which  is  responsible  for  monitoring  compliance 
with  fullscope  safeguards,  has  accepted  our  agreement  and  will  have  a  strong  in- 
spection presence  at  nuclear  sites  in  the  DPRK  to  monitor  compliance  with  the 
agreement.  The  IAEA  will  also  be  permitted  to  resume  ad  hoc  and  routine  inspec- 
tions within  a  year  and  will  be  permitted  access  to  all  information,  including  that 
contained  in  undeclared  nuclear  waste  sites,  that  it  deems  necessary  to  resolve  any 
questions  about  past  DPRK  nuclear  activity  before  North  Korea  gets  any  nuclear 
components  for  the  LWRs. 

The  U.N.  Security  Council  has  also  endorsed  the  Agreed  Framework. 

Senator  McCain.  Secretary  Perry,  as  I  have  said,  I  believe  the  only  legitimate  and 
useful  cost  the  United  States  should  assume  under  this  agreement  is  the  cost  of  re- 
moving the  fuel  rods  from  North  Korea — now.  How  much  would  it  cost  to  remove 
the  rods  to  safe  storage  in  some  third  country,  under  IAEA  inspection?  How  quickly 
could  this  be  accomplished,  assuming  we  are  successful  in  insisting  that  North 
Korea  surrender  the  rods  to  the  IAEA?  What  are  the  candidate  countries  for  this 
storage? 

Secretary  PERRY.  The  administration  does  not  believe  that  it  would  be  productive 
to  reopen  the  Agreed  Framework  with  the  intention  of  renegotiating  selected  ele- 
ments. Were  we  to  propose  such  a  course  of  action,  the  DPRK  would  undoubtedly 
attempt  to  change  other  aspects  of  the  agreement  likely  in  a  manner  which  would 
not  favor  the  United  States. 

To  date,  the  DPRK  has  been  cooperating  with  the  United  States  in  arranging  for 
the  safe  storage  of  the  spent  fuel  pending  its  ultimate  transfer  out  of  North  Korea. 
Like  all  elements  of  the  Agreed  Framework,  they  will  be  implemented  in  a  step-by- 
step  approach.  Only  after  the  DPRK  takes  its  required  steps  will  the  United  States 
perform  on  its  obligations.  If  the  DPRK  fails  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  the  fuel 
rods,  it  will  not  receive  the  critical  nuclear  components  for  the  two  LWRs.  As  such, 
the  DPRK  will  have  abrogated  the  Agreed  Framework  and  the  international  com- 
munity will  return  to  the  options  which  it  had  before  the  signing  of  the  Agreement. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  DPRK  will  not  have  reprocessed  any  additional  plu- 
tonium  and  will  have  halted  its  nuclear  program. 

NUCLEAR  BLACKMAIL? 

Senator  McCain.  Secretary  Perry,  in  your  prepared  statement  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  Tuesday,  you  stated  that  "an  unchecked  nuclear  capability 
in  the  North,  coupled  with  its  oversized  conventional  force,  could  have  been  used 
for  extortion  or  blackmail  purposes  against  South  Korea  to  secure,  for  example,  eco- 
nomic benefits,  technology  transfers,  or  favorable  reunification  terms/' 

Does  not  this  Framework  Agreement  provide  significant  economic  and  diplomatic 
benefits  to  North  Korea,  albeit  from  the  United  States,  before  their  nuclear  weapons 

Rrogram  is  significantly  affected?  Could  not  some  draw  the  conclusion  that  the 
forth  has  successfully  blackmailed  the  United  States? 

Secretary  PERRY.  No  to  both  questions.  The  North  Korean  nuclear  program  has 
already  been  significantly  affected:  a  freeze  on  all  of  the  North's  most  threatening 
nuclear  facilities  has  been  in  place  since  early  November,  with  IAEA  and  U.S.  mon- 
itors on  the  ground  to  verify  North  Korean  compliance.  This  means  that  the  DPRK 
cannot  operate  its  5MW(e)  reactor,  it  cannot  complete  construction  on  its  much  larg- 
er 50  and  200MW(e)  reactors,  and  it  cannot  operate  or  expand  its  processing  lines. 
In  short,  the  North  has  been  prevented  from  producing  plutonium  for  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Should  the  North  decide  to  violate  this  freeze  and  restart  any  aspect  of  its  nu- 
clear program,  the  United  States  would  detect  this  behavior  immediately  and  would 
stop  performance  on  its  commitments  under  the  Framework  Agreement.  Such  a 
course  would  leave  the  North  Koreans  with  little  tangible  benefit  to  show  for  their 
duplicity  since  the  diplomatic  and  economic  benefits  that  the  North  hopes  to  secure 
are  tied  to  its  performance  over  the  course  of  the  Agreed  Framework's  life  span. 
This  creates  a  great  incentive  for  the  North  to  continue  abiding  by  the  terms  01  the 
agreement. 

Blackmail  is  an  irrelevant  concept  in  this  context  because  the  North  is  forced  to 
give  up  a  program  which  has  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  its  national  treasure  and 
many  of  its  most  talented  personnel.  The  nuclear  program  was,  by  all  estimations, 
an  extremely  high  priority  for  the  North  and  the  fact  that  the  DPRK  has  abandoned 
the  most  strategic  and  threatening  elements  of  that  program  represents  a  major 
success  for  U.S.  diplomacy,  for  regional  stability,  and  for  international  nonprolifera- 
tion. 
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Senator  McCain.  In  your  prepared  statement  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  Tuesday,  you  noted,  at  one  point,  that  North  Korea  "agreed  to  seal" 
the  radiochemical  laboratory  used  to  reprocess  plutonium  from  spent  fuel.  This  facil- 
ity would  be  an  exceedingly  useful  one  to  retain,  from  the  North  Korean  viewpoint, 
since  they  will  retain  ownership  of  the  spent  fuel  rods  for  another  5  years  or  so, 
under  the  agreement.  Have  the  North  Koreans  actually  sealed  that  facility? 

Secretary  PERRY.  DPRK  is  cooperating  fully  with  the  IAEA  in  making  arrange- 
ment to  seal  the  radiochemical  laboratory.  We  expect  the  DPRK  to  comply  fully  with 
this  requirement  under  the  freeze. 

Senator  McCain.  Secretary  Perry,  in  your  prepared  statement  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  you  state  that  ".  .  .  full  security  will  require  that  elimination 
of  its  (the  North's)  existing  program  and  shipment  of  the  current  stockpile  of  8,000 
spent  fuel  rods.  .  .  ."  Should  I  take  this  to  mean  that  the  agreement  has  not  signifi- 
cantly enhanced  the  security  situation  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  at  this  time,  since 
those  actions  are  not  required  under  the  agreement  until  as  much  as  10  years  from 
now? 

Secretary  PERRY.  Emphatically  no.  This  agreement  commits  the  DPRK  to  pursue 
a  course  of  action  that  will  lead  directly  to  the  elimination  of  its  current  nuclear 
program  and  the  shipment  of  its  spent  fuel  rods.  It  was  not  realistic  to  expect  that 
these  actions  would  be  accomplished  overnight  given  the  history  of  violence  and  dis- 
trust on  the  peninsula.  The  timetable  of  reciprocal,  verified  steps  included  in  the 
Agreed  Framework  were  the  optimal  means  we  could  find  for  moving  progressively 
toward  the  goal  of  eliminating  the  nuclear  challenge  from  the  North. 

Until  we  reach  that  end  point,  the  North  is  obligated  to  freeze  the  most  threaten- 
ing aspects  of  its  current  program  and  allow  international  monitoring  to  verify  com- 
Eliance.  This  agreement  will  thereby  stem  the  production  of  plutonium  that  could 
ave  contributed  to  the  manufacture  of  dozens  of  nuclear  weapons  over  the  next  10 
to  15  years  and  will  ultimately  eliminate  the  North's  current  nuclear  infrastructure 
altogether. 

Senator  McCain.  What  about  resolving  questions  about  the  1989  diversion  of  plu- 
tonium by  North  Korea?  Those  questions  need  not  be  resolved  for  another  5  years. 

Secretary  PERRY.  It  is  important  to  put  the  issue  of  special  inspections  into  the 
broader  context  of  the  negotiations  and  the  Agreed  Framework.  We  remained  abso- 
lutely firm  on  the  principle  of  requiring  the  DPRK  to  reconcile  its  past  nuclear  activ- 
ity with  the  IAEA  but  flexible  on  its  implementation.  We  did  not  walk  away  from 
the  IAEA's  concerns.  To  the  contrary,  the  Agreed  Framework  facilitates  the  ability 
of  the  IAEA  to  do  its  job.  If  the  DPRK  does  not  cooperate  with  the  IAEA,  the  nu- 
clear deal  does  not  go  through.  The  DPRK  will  not  receive  significant  nuclear  com- 
ponents until  the  IAEA  is  satisfied  and  has  declared  the  DPRK  to  be  in  full  compli- 
ance with  the  NPT. 

Further,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  the  U.S.  objectives  were  broader  than 
bringing  the  DPRK  back  into  the  NPT  fold.  We  wanted  to  ensure  that  the  DPRK 
did  not  increase  its  production  of  plutonium,  to  include  reprocessing  the  spent  fuel 
in  the  pond,  nor  gained  a  strategic  nuclear  capability.  At  the  most,  the  DPRK  may 
have  diverted  enough  plutonium  for  one  nuclear  weapon.  Left  unchecked,  the  DPRK 
could  have  produced  enough  plutonium  annually  for  dozens  of  bombs  by  the  end  of 
the  decade.  From  a  security  perspective,  these  were  the  more  pressing  objectives, 
and  I  believe  we  achieved  them  with  the  Agreed  Framework.  In  the  near  term,  the 
DPRK's  program  is  halted  and  over  time  they  will  dismantle  their  nuclear  weapons 
related  program. 

Senator  McCain.  Secretary  Perry,  in  an  exchange  with  Senator  Levin  before  the 
committee  today,  a  statement  was  made  that  the  Framework  Agreement  eliminates 
the  "certainty"  of  a  North  Korean  nuclear  weapons  program  in  the  future  which 
could  be  built  on  the  5-6  nuclear  weapons  which  could  be  produced  from  the  spent 
fuel  now  in  the  cooling  ponds  at  Yongbyon,  as  well  as  the  12  or  more  additional 
weapons  per  year  which  could  be  made  with  the  plutonium  produced  in  the  future. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  same  exchange,  the  "uncertainty"  about  the  existence  of 
1-2  nuclear  weapons  in  North  Korea  today  was  discounted  as  a  more  minor  problem 
in  the  context  of  the  agreement. 

The  "uncertainty"  about  the  1989  diversion  of  plutonium  from  the  Yongbyon  reac- 
tor, and  thus  the  possible  existence  of  1-2  nuclear  weapons  somewhere  in  North 
Korea,  has  been  characterized  somewhat  differently  by  the  intelligence  community. 
I  believe  they  said  it  was  probably  that  North  Korea  had  1  or  2  nuclear  weapons. 

However,  let  me  ask  this:  what  impact  would  one  nuclear  weapon  have  if 
launched  against  South  Korea  or  Japan? 

Secretary  PERRY.  The  administration  believes  that  a  nuclear  North  Korea  would 
have  a  destabilizing  impact  on  the  region.  Our  policy  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
aimed  at  ensuring  a  nuclear  Korean  Peninsula.  The  administration  believes  that  the 
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best  means  to  achieve  this  objective  is  through  the  implementation  of  the  Agreed 
Framework  and  the  North-South  Joint  Declaration  on  Denuclearization  of  the  Ko- 
rean Peninsula. 

Senator  McCain.  My  point  is  that  even  the  possibility  that  North  Korea  possesses 
a  single  nuclear  weapon  is,  in  my  mind,  sufficient  cause  to  question  our  negotiating 
a  treaty  which  allows  that  uncertainty  to  remain. 

What  impact  would  that  same  nuclear  weapon  in  the  hands  of  Libya,  for  example, 
have  on  the  stability  of  the  Middle  East? 

Secretary  PERRY.  The  possession  of  a  nuclear  weapon  in  the  hands  of  any  state 
that  has  not  proven  its  ability  and  commitment  to  behave  maturely  and  responsibly 
in  the  international  community  would  be  cause  for  grave  concern.  Libya  does  not 
possess  such  a  weapon.  Libya  also  does  not  possess  the  required  delivery  systems 
and  command  and  control  structure  to  threaten  its  neighbors  with  such  a  weapon. 
Nevertheless,  the  development  of  a  Libyan  nuclear  weapon  and  the  ability  to  deliver 
it  would  cause  Libya's  neighbors  to  increase  their  preparedness  to  deter  threats  and 
could  cause  greater  international  effort  to  isolate  the  Libyan  regime.  The  possibility 
of  this  hypothetical  scenario  is  an  example  of  why  the  United  States  has  pushed 
hard  for  tne  indefinite  extension  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Nonproliferation  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  and  for  international  controls  of  nuclear  technology.  Libya  acceded  to  the 
NPT  in  1975. 

•  The  NPT  codifies  a  standard  of  acceptable  international  behavior  against  which 
the  actions  of  even  those  states  outside  the  regime  are  measured.  It  provides  a  basis 
upon  which  the  international  community  can  act  when  faced  with  direct  challenges 
to  the  NPT  and  to  the  nonproliferation  norm,  e.g.,  as  in  the  hypothetical  case  oT  a 
Libyan  nuclear  weapon. 

•  The  NPT  and  its  IAEA  system  of  safeguards  permits  the  international  commu- 
nity to  maintain  a  watchful  eye  over  countries'  nuclear  programs. 

Senator  McCain.  Secretary  Perry,  under  the  Framework  Agreement,  will  the 
North  Koreans  be  required  to  submit  to  challenge  inspections  at  locations  other 
than  the  two  suspected  nuclear  waste  sites?  In  other  words,  if  in  the  next  few  years 
the  IAEA  believes  that  other  clandestine  facilities  may  exist  in  North  Korea,  will 
we  be  able  to  conduct  inspections  of  these  sites? 

Secretary  PERRY.  The  United  States  believes  that  the  DPRK  Safeguards  Agree- 
ment remains  in  force.  As  such,  the  IAEA  could  call  for  challenge  inspections  at  lo- 
cations other  than  the  two  suspected  nuclear  waste  sites  were  the  agency  to  deem 
it  necessary. 

Senator  McCain.  We  have  just  delivered  50,000  metric  tons  of  heavy  oil  to  an 
electric  generating  plant  in  North  Korea.  What  assurances  can  you  give  us  that  the 
oil  has  not  been  diverted  to  other  facilities — for  purposes  other  than  supplying  en- 
ergy to  the  people  of  North  Korea? 

Secretary  Perry.  As  called  for  in  the  Agreed  Framework,  North  Korea  has 
stopped  construction  of  their  new  reactors,  shut  down  reprocessing  facilities,  and  not 
refueled  their  existing  reactor.  These  actions  have  been  monitored  by  the  IAEA  in- 
spectors. 

We  have  some  concerns  about  the  disposition  of  a  small  portion  of  the  heavy  fuel 
oil  that  we  have  shipped  them  for  heating  and  power  generation.  We  have  no  con- 
cern, however,  that  the  oil  has  been  used  to  power  North  Korea's  military  machine. 
One  of  the  reasons  that  we  sent  them  heavy  fuel  oil  is  that  it  cannot  be  used  in 
military  planes  and  vehicles. 

We  have  raised  this  issue  with  North  Korea  and  told  them  we  expect  them  to 
comply  fully  with  the  terms  of  the  Agreed  Framework.  We  are  monitoring  the  situa- 
tion carefully  and  proceeding  with  implementation  of  the  accord. 


Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Dirk  Kempthorne 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  Secretary  Perry,  I  understand  that  the  United  States  is 
eager  to  remove  the  spent  fuel  rods  from  North  Korea.  Where  does  the  administra- 
tion hope  to  send  these  fuel  rods  if  the  North  Koreans  agree  to  allow  their  removal 
from  their  country?  Has  any  country  volunteered  to  accept  these  fuel  rods?  Is  there 
any  thought  to  storing  these  fuel  rods  in  the  United  States? 

Secretary  PERRY.  It  is  a  critical  U.S.  objective  to  have  the  fuel  rods  removed  from 
North  Korea.  By  doing  so,  we  will  end  the  possibility  that  the  DPRK  could  reprocess 
the  fuel  and  extract  the  plutonium.  Under  the  Agreed  Framework,  however,  the 
DPRK  is  not  obligated  to  allow  for  the  transfer  of  the  spent  fuel  rods  until  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  key  nuclear  component  for  the  first  LWR  unit  has  begun.  That  will  not 
be  until  at  least  5  to  7  years  from  now.  As  such,  the  United  States  has  not  begun 
to  discuss  with  other  countries  their  willingness  ultimately  to  receive  the  fuel.  Ar- 
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rangements  will  be  made,  however,  in  the  near-term  during  the  canning  operation 
to  facilitate  the  ultimate  removal  of  the  fuel  rods.  In  order  for  the  Agreed  Frame- 
work to  be  fully  implemented  and  for  the  DPRK  to  receive  two  LWRs,  it  must  per- 
mit the  transfer  of  the  spent  fuel  out  of  its  country. 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  Secretary  Perry,  I  understand  the  administration  proposes 
to  use  Department  of  State  and  Department  of  Energy  funds  to  pay  for  the  nuclear 
accord  with  North  Korea.  Can  you  provide  me  with  a  breakdown  of  the  projected 
costs  by  year  and  by  department? 

Secretary  PERRY.  The  United  States  had  spent  approximately  $5  million  in  De- 
partment of  Defense  funds  for  the  first  shipment  of  heavy  oil  and  will  be  spending 
relatively  modest  additional  amounts  of  money  for  placing  North  Korea's  spent  fuel 
in  safe  storage  so  that  it  can  be  later  shipped  out.  (The  Department  of  Defense  does 
not  anticipate  any  further  expenditures  to  De  made  on  this  project.) 

In  keeping  with  our  role  in  KEDO  and  our  interest  in  implementing  that  Frame- 
work, the  United  States  will  seek  to  reprogram  Department  of  Energy  and  State 
funds  in  fiscal  year  1995  and  we  will  seek  new  funds  in  the  1996  budget  to  contrib- 
ute to  KEDO  and  its  projects.  Specifically,  in  fiscal  year  1995,  up  to  $10  million  will 
be  allocated  by  the  Department  of  Energy  to  finance  safe  storage  of  North  Korea's 
spent  fuel.  That  will  forestall  any  reprocessing  and  allow  its  eventual  shipment  out 
of  the  country.  Up  to  $5.4  million  of  reprogrammed  State  Department  funds  will  be 
spent  on  establishing  KEDO,  which  all  three  partners  agree  will  be  a  small  organi- 
zation with  a  staff  of  about  35. 

We  anticipate  that  budget  requests  in  1996  and  subsequent  years  will  be  on  the 
order  of  $20  million  to  $30  million.  Those  sums  represent  a  very  wise  investment 
for  the  United  States  in  halting  and  eliminating  the  current  nuclear  program  of  the 
DPRK. 

READINESS  OF  SOUTH  KOREAN  FORCES 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  General  Luck,  there  have  been  some  press  reports  about 
the  adequacy  of  South  Korean  defense  forces.  Can  you  comment  on  the  readiness 
and  capability  of  the  South  Korean  forces? 

General  LUCK.  The  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK)  fields  a  large,  well  trained,  relatively 
well  equipped,  and  professionally-led  military  force  and  steadily  invests  significant 
sums  to  increase  its  overall  warfighting  capability.  An  active  and  strong  combined 
ROK-U.S.  defense  team  is  focused  on  the  North  Korean  threat  and  working  closely 
on  improvement  in  defense  plans  and  warfighting  strategy,  tactics,  and  support  pro- 
cedures. The  morale  and  spirit  of  ROK  and  U.S.  forces  in  Korea  remain  nigh,  and 
the  joint  and  combined  military  planning  staffs  have  an  effective  working  relation- 
ship. Compared  to  U.S.  forces,  the  ROK  falls  short  in  several  areas,  but  their  force 
improvement  plans  also  continue  at  a  steady  pace.  The  ROK  is  modernizing  and  im- 
proving its  forces  with  the  addition  of  more  powerful  and  mobile  tanks,  long-range 
and  self-propelled  artillery,  multiple  rocket  launchers,  armored  personnel  carriers, 
advanced  aircraft  and  helicopters,  and  coastal  defense  ships.  ROK  ground  force  ca- 
pabilities continue  to  improve  with  the  formation  of  additional  mechanized  and  ar- 
mored units,  and  all  ROK  military  services  continue  to  conduct  more  combat-driven 
training  and  exercise  scenarios.  In  my  estimate,  the  ROK  will  fight  and  fight  hard. 
They  are  well-trained  and  they  are  better  now  than  they  were  2  or  even  1  year  ago. 

JOINT  EXERCISES 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  General  Luck,  will  the  nuclear  agreement  with  North 
Korea  have  any  impact  on  our  joint  exercises  with  South  Korea? 

General  LUCK.  No.  The  Agreed  Framework  does  not  specifically  address  joint  ex- 
ercises or  limit  them  in  any  way. 

The  conventional  military  threat  posed  by  North  Korea  is  not  reduced  by  the 
Agreed  Framework.  The  security  situation  in  Korea  is  still  tense  and  dangerous. 
North  Korea  continues  to  stubbornly  expend  its  dwindling  national  resources  to 
mechanize  its  ground  forces,  expand  its  artillery  formations,  enhance  its  special  op- 
erations force,  and  enlarge  its  ballistic  missile  arsenal.  North  Korea's  forward  de- 
ployed conventional  force  goes  beyond  legitimate  defensive  needs  and  it  poses  the 
greatest  threat  to  peace  in  Northeast  Asia. 

A  robust  ROK-U.S.  combined/joint  exercise  program  is  necessary  to  ensure  re- 
quired readiness  and  warfighting  capability  to  deter,  and  if  necessary,  defeat  a 
North  Korean  conventional  attack. 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  Secretary  Perry,  did  our  nuclear  testing  moratorium  have 
any  impact  on  North  Korea's  nuclear  weapons  program?  If  so,  please  be  specific. 

Secretary  PERRY.  No,  we  have  seen  no  positive  signs  that  the  self-imposed  morato- 
rium on  underground  nuclear  testing  has  in  itself  had  a  positive  influence  on  North 
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Korea's  nuclear  program,  nor  did  we  expect  a  moratorium  alone  to  do  so.  North 
Korea  began  its  nuclear  program  well  before  the  President  announced  a  testing  mor- 
atorium as  part  of  his  overall  counterproliferation  objectives.  We  do  expect  that  the 
moratorium,  in  conjunction  with  other  initiatives,  will  act  to  slow  or  dissuade  coun- 
tries from  investing  unwisely  in  the  development  or  transfer  of  technologies  associ- 
ated with  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  Secretary  Perry,  I  understand  that  North  Korea  could  still 
extract  plutonium  to  make  nuclear  weapons  from  the  light  water  reactors  this 
agreement  will  give  to  North  Korea.  Is  this  true?  How  much  more  difficult  is  it  to 
make  a  nuclear  bomb  from  a  light  water  reactor  as  opposed  to  the  graphite  reactors 
North  Korea  currently  possesses?  In  order  to  manufacture  a  nuclear  weapon,  spent 
fuel  from  both  of  these  type  of  reactors  would  still  require  reprocessing  would  it  not? 
Is  reprocessing  from  graphite  fuel  more  difficult  than  reprocessing  spent  fuel  from 
light  water  reactors?  If  so,  how  is  it  different  and  more  difficult? 

Secretary  PERRY.  Both  graphite-moderated  and  light  water-moderated  reactors 
produce  plutonium  in  their  fuel  during  operation.  To  manufacture  nuclear  weapons, 
the  spent  fuel  must  be  reprocessed  to  separate  plutonium  from  the  uranium  and 
other  fission  products.  LWR  reactor  fuel  is  more  difficult  to  reprocess  than  graphite 
reactor  fuel  because  additional  equipment  and  technical  measures  (cutting  the  fuel 
elements  into  small  pieces)  are  needed  before  reprocessing  can  begin. 

Fuel  in  LVVRs  is  normally  irradiated  to  much  higher  levels  than  fuel  in  graphite 
reactors.  This  results  in  production  of  larger  amounts  of  a  plutonium  isotope  that 
is  not  ideally  suited  for  use  in  nuclear  weapons,  so-called  reactor  grade  vs.  weapons 
grade  plutonium.  However,  nuclear  weapons  with  reduced  yield  could  still  conceiv- 
ably be  made  using  reactor  grade  plutonium.  Operations  of  an  LWR  to  produce 
weapons  grade  plutonium  would  be  immediately  detectable  because  the  reactor 
would  require  unusually  frequent  refuelings. 

The  restrictions  on  using  LWRs  to  produce  plutonium  for  nuclear  weapons  are 
practical,  not  technical.  The  LWRs  and  their  fuel  will  be  under  IAEA  safeguards. 
North  Korea  will  be  dependent  on  foreign  suppliers  for  reactor  fuel  and  spare  parts, 
so  the  continued  operation  of  these  facilities  will  be  contingent  on  the  DPRK's  ad- 
herence to  IAEA  regulations  and  compliance  with  the  Agreed  Framework.  The  IAEA 
and  the  United  States  would  be  immediately  aware  of  any  efforts  by  the  North  to 
cheat  on  IAEA  or  Agreed  Framework  provisions  designed  to  prevent  it  from  exploit- 
ing the  LWRs  for  the  benefit  of  a  nuclear  weapons  program. 

Senator  KEMPTHORNE.  Dr.  Perry,  in  his  testimony,  Gary  Milhollin  says  light 
water  reactors  are  no  more  proliferation  resistant  than  North  Korea's  graphite  reac- 
tors. How  do  you  explain  the  administration's  contention  that  the  LWRs  are  more 
proliferation  resistant? 

Secretary  PERRY.  Replacement  of  the  graphite-moderated  technology  with  light 
water  reactors  promotes  our  national  security  agenda  for  several  reasons.  From  a 
technical  standpoint,  LWRs  are  more  proliferation  resistant  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: (1)  LWRs  require  enriched,  rather  than  natural,  uranium  which  is  supplied 
by  only  a  handful  of  countries — the  United  States,  Russia,  a  European  consortium, 
and  China.  All  of  these  countries,  with  the  exception  of  China,  require  full-scope 
safeguards  as  a  condition  of  sale.  By  contrast,  the  DPRK  did  supply  its  own  low  en- 
riched uranium  for  the  graphite  moderated  reactors;  (2)  the  plutonium  in  spent 
LWR  fuel  is  less  desirable  for  use  in  nuclear  weapons  because  it  contains  a  higher 
concentration  of  PU-240  and  PU-241 — isotopes  that  make  it  more  difficult  to  han- 
dle and  incorporate  the  plutonium  into  a  deliverable  device;  (3)  LWRs  must  be  shut 
down  for  reloading  operations  which  makes  them  easier  to  safeguard  than  reactors 
which  use  natural  uranium  fuel  and  can  he  defueled  and  refueled  on  line;  (4)  LWR 
fuel  is  clad  with  zirconium  alloy  that  is  far  more  resistant  to  corrosion  than 
"magnox  fuel."  As  a  result,  LWR  spent  fuel  can  be  stored  indefinitely  rather  than 
needing  to  be  reprocessed. 

Just  as  important  is  to  consider  the  DPRK's  ability  to  produce  plutonium  in  the 
absence  of  the  Agreed  Framework  compared  with  the  risk  which  might  result  from 
providing  North  Korea  with  LWRs  10  to  12  years  from  now.  The  contrast  of  these 
alternative  futures  point  out  the  benefits  of  our  present  course.  Under  the  Agreed 
Framework,  the  DPRK  has  halted  its  nuclear  program  including  the  production  of 
additional  plutonium.  Absent  the  agreement,  the  DPRK  would  be  free  to  extract  plu- 
tonium through  reprocessing.  Left  unchecked,  the  DPRK  could  have  produced 
enough  plutonium  for  dozens  of  bombs  a  year  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  The  DPRK 
will  not  receive  the  LWRs  until  at  least  10  to  12  years  from  now. 
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Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Carl  Levin 

Senator  Levin.  Secretary  Perry,  if  implemented,  this  agreement  will  eliminate 
North  Korea's  ability  to  separate  and  produce  plutonium  for  nuclear  weapons.  North 
Korea  has  to  freeze  and  dismantle  its  entire  nuclear  weapons  complex,  including  re- 
actors and  the  reprocessing  facility,  and  the  spent  fuel  from  the  5  megawatt  reactor 
will  be  removed  from  North  Korea.  Do  you  believe  we  could  have  achieved  the  same 
results  by  sanctions? 

Secretary  PERRY.  While  the  United  States  and  the  international  community  were 
prepared  to  resort  to  sanctions  if  all  other  diplomatic  remedies  had  failed,  the  out- 
come of  a  sanctions  regime  would  have  been  nighly  unpredictable.  Certainly,  sanc- 
tions would  have  heightened  tensions  on  the  peninsula  and  would  have  obligated 
the  United  States  and  South  Korea  to  take  measures  to  prepare  for  military  hos- 
tilities, especially  in  light  of  North  Korean  assertions  that  sanctions  were  tanta- 
mount to  war. 

In  general,  our  past  experience  shows  that  the  North  does  not  usually  respond 
well  to  such  blunt  applications  of  pressure  and,  given  the  North's  need  to  nurture 
its  national  pride,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  North  would  have  acquiesced  to  U.S.  de- 
mands after  sanctions  had  been  imposed.  Further,  because  the  North  has  striven 
for  and  largely  succeeded  in  establishing  an  autarkic  economy,  albeit  at  great  cost 
in  suffering  to  its  population  and  in  lost  productivity  for  the  nation,  it  may  have 
been  able  to  withstand  the  impact  of  international  sanctions  for  an  indefinite  period, 
making  ends  meet  by  smuggling  goods  over  its  borders  with  Russia  and  China.  In 
those  circumstances,  we  would  have  faced  an  unrepentant,  largely  self-sufficient 
North  Korea  with  a  dangerous  nuclear  program  running  unchecked. 

Senator  LEVIN.  Secretary  Perry,  this  agreement  is  expected  to  take  about  12  years 
to  implement.  If  we  did  not  have  this  agreement,  how  much  plutonium  could  North 
Korea  produce  and  reprocess  during  that  12-year  period,  and  how  many  nuclear 
weapons  it  might  have  been  able  to  make  over  that  period?  (This  assumes  all  three 
reactors  would  operate  to  produce  plutonium,  and  that  the  reprocessing  facility's 
second  line  was  completed.) 

Secretary  PERRY.  In  the  absence  of  the  Agreed  Framework,  we  estimate  that,  by 
the  end  of  the  decade,  the  DPRK  could  have  produced  dozens  of  bombs  per  year. 

Senator  Levin.  Secretary  Perry,  at  the  end  of  that  12-year  period  what  would 
North  Korea's  annual  production  capacity  be  for  plutonium  and  for  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  how  would  that  capacity  compare  to  other  countries'  nuclear  programs? 

Secretary  PERRY.  In  the  Northeast  Asian  context,  China  and  Russia  are  the  only 
two  states  with  declared  nuclear  arsenals;  a  DPRK  nuclear  weapons  program  would 
be  much  smaller  than  either  of  these  neighbors  given  its  shallower  resource  base, 
its  smaller  scientific  community,  and  its  lack  of  practical  experience  in  this  field. 
But  the  danger  associated  with  a  DPRK  nuclear  capability  is  not  a  relative  problem 
to  be  measured  against  the  activity  of  its  neighbors;  it  is  a  security  threat  in  and 
of  itself.  The  nature  of  the  North  Korean  regime  and  its  record  of  irresponsible  be- 
havior would  make  its  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  a  threat  to  stability  through- 
out the  region.  It  could,  for  example,  unleash  a  greater  nuclear  arms  race  among 
Asian  nations  seeking  some  deterrent  against  DPRK  nuclear  weapons.  Such  a  devel- 
opment would  undercut  our  quest  for  a  regional  security  equilibrium  and  a  robust 
global  nonproliferation  regime. 

Senator  LEVIN.  Secretary  Perry,  there  has  been  criticism  of  the  schedule  for  IAEA 
access  to  and  inspection  of  the  two  suspect  nuclear  waste  sites  that  triggered  IAEA 
concerns  of  North  Korea's  plutonium  separation  program.  As  currently  planned 
under  the  Agreed  Framework,  the  IAEA  would  have  access  to  those  two  sites  in 
about  5  years.  Can  there  be  any  change  in  the  evidence  present  at  those  waste  sites, 
or  will  the  IAEA  find  then  whatever  evidence  is  there  now? 

Secretary  Perry.  The  two  suspect  nuclear  waste  sites  are  believed  to  contain  evi- 
dence of  North  Korea's  past  reprocessing  activities.  From  a  scientific  standpoint,  the 
information  available  at  the  waste  sites  will  be  un-degraded  in  5  years.  The  North 
could  attempt  a  large-scale  earth  moving  effort  to  obscure  this  evidence,  but  such 
action  woula  not  necessarily  be  successful  and  would,  in  any  case,  be  easily  detected 
by  the  IAEA  and  the  United  States. 

Senator  Levin.  Secretary  Perry,  there  has  been  concern  that  North  Korea  sepa- 
rated an  unknown  quantity  of  plutonium  before  1989,  which  we  estimate  could  be 
as  much  as  8—9  kilograms.  That  corresponds  roughly  with  an  amount  that  could  be 
used  to  make  one  or  possibly  two  nuclear  weapons,  depending  on  how  efficient  the 
design  is.  Does  the  United  States  actually  have  any  evidence  that  North  Korea  has 
fabricated  any  nuclear  weapons,  or  is  it  a  worst  case  estimate  based  on  the  estimate 
of  how  much  plutonium  they  may  have  separated  previously? 
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Secretary  PERRY.  It  is  an  assessment  derived  from  several  factors.  The  assessment 
with  the  recognition  that  the  facilities  at  Yongbyon  are  well  suited  for  making  weap- 
ons material.  Clearly,  one  part  of  the  calculation  is  the  estimate  of  how  much  mate- 
rial reasonably  could  have  been  recovered.  Another  aspect  proceeds  from  the 
premise  that  if  the  North  Koreans  had  the  material  they  could  probably  fabricate 
a  weapon.  Combined,  these  factors  form  the  basis  for  a  reasonable  estimate  that 
North  Korea  could  have  enough  material  for  one,  possibly  two  nuclear  weapons. 

Senator  Levin.  Secretary  Perry,  is  it  also  possible  that  North  Korea  has  separated 
as  little  as  one  kilo  of  plutonium  and  has  fabricated  no  nuclear  weapons?  Please 
provide  an  estimate  of  the  possibility  of  the  latter  scenario. 

Secretary  PERRY.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  North  Korea  has  not  fabricated  a 
nuclear  weapon.  Although  it  cannot  be  eluded  that  North  Korea  has  separated  as 
little  as  one  kilo  of  plutonium,  we  consider  the  likelihood  that  they  have  separated 
only  a  small  amount  to  be  low. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:48  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.] 
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